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PREFACE 

Cbnsideiitig the gfeat impottance attached to the play 
CMsidn^a and the histotical fact on which it was fouhded> 
the vendetta of the Akd tetainets, as indispensable matedal 
to students of Japanese thought and spirit, old and yet 
still surviving in part, it is surprising to find that only a 
few English books on them have appeared and those 
quite incomplete or misleading for the right understanding 
of the subject. Of the CMshingura two translations of the 
text have been published : one by Frederick Victor Dickins 
in 1875 and the other by Jhkichi Inouye in 1910. The 
former is told in story form with the divisions of riie acts 
retained, and though the more readable of the two, it has 
no comments or e:q>lanatory introduction to it except a 
brief translator’s note. The latter is a direct translation of 
the text and is very convenient for getting a correct idea of 
the original. It has a lengthy introduction, too, giving 
accounts of the Akd vendetta, social conditions in the 
Tokugawa period, the characteristics of bushidOy and the 
bearing of the historical facts on the Ch&sUngura. In feet 
this forms a handy help to the comprehension of the play; 
still it cannot escape from the charge of being rather 
cursory, and in common with all the English versions of 
the Ako story, it misses some cardinal points, while it 
leaves entirely out of account such results as have been 
attained by recent researches of the play. 

As to the English versions of the story, Mitford’s 
Forty-seven Romn in the Tales of Old Japan (1871) is still, 
rather curiously, taken as true by Western readers. It is 
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anyway too shoxt for a fuU account of the story and besides 
containing some mistakes in names and incidents, it fails 
to give some of the vital points. And this also can be said, 
more or less, of the other versions in English, long or 
short. This resulted from the facts that the writers took 
the story merely from what they had heard, not caring 
about the authenticity of it or rather believing that it was 
authentic enough to be recovmted as it was. 

There was time in the Meiji eta when the Ako story 
formed the most popular theme for story-tellers and romance 
writers, who, aiming to arouse interest in their audience or 
readers, did not hesitate to introduce fictitious matters or 
to slur over some important parts just to suit their fancy. 
And so, though the same in the main, the story as generally 
known has come to be a jumble of all these, and an English 
rendering of it done indiscriminately has to suffer accord- 
ingly. 

Of course, in the meanwhile, historical researches have 
been conducted by scholars to get the true facts of the case. 
And now we have at least one book which may be con- 
sidered really reliable, entitled Genroku-Kmi^o-Roka (A 
Record of the Stirring Enterprise of the Genroku Era) by 
Fukumoto-Nichinan. Everything being clearly explained 
in it, the book has come to be a most valuable help for 
studying the story. But as it was published as late as 
1909, it has not as yet had sufiicient time to eliminate all 
the errors crusted about the story in people’s minds. So it 
is now high time to recount the story with this as our basis, 
And it is done so in this book for the first time in English. 

The story on which the Chdshingeira was founded being 
thus authenticated, the relation between the two will be 
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se^ in a new light. What is wanting in the play will be 
teadily and fully supplied, while the medfs the |day p 08 > 
sesses in spite of its divergence ftom the actual story will 
be taken at their true value. And it is hoped that this new 
attempt at elucidation will be of .real help to a correct 
appreciation of the play. 

THE AUTHOR. 

Tokyo, December, 1939. 
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CHAPTER I 
A GENERAL SURVEY 

The ChUsbingma is the most famcms dF all the old Japanese 
plays. It is so because it was based on that fimums 
incident in history known as the Ak6 vendetta, unanimous- 
ly considered in Japan to be an unparalleled example 
the display of the true samurai spirit, and also because, 
restricted as it was in its dramatization, it has come to be 
recognized as the representative play on the subject among 
many attempts of the kind. 

The story of the play and the historical facts on which it 
was founded will be given in detail later on, but as it wdl 
be convenient to some readers to get at the start some rough 
information about both play and facts, which are found to 
be the same at bottom, just the gist of it is given here to 
begin with. A certain lord in feudal times. Lord Asanb of 
Akd in history and Lord Enya in the play, was so much 
enraged by insults offered him by the officer appointed to 
advise him on some points of ceremony that he essayed to 
kill him when both were on duty in the palace. His 
attempt failed, but because of his grievous offence, he was 
sentenced to capital punishment, this involving the con- 
fiscation of his fief and the extermination of his house, 
while his enemy was adjudged innocent and acquitted. His 
retainers, numbering some three hundred, were now left 
masterless and without pay, but were free to go where they 
would to get their living ; yet some of them could not feel 
that they were absolved from their duty to their dead lord,: 
and, impelled by the samurai spirit, they, forty-seven in 
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numbet, batuled themselves together and resolved to 
avenge thdr master’s wrongs upon his enemy. And dus 
they finally effected after nearly two years of suffering and 
imtiring efforts, and gladly met their doom. 

Now the CMsbin^a is a dramatization of this story, 
made in 1748 by Takeda-lzumo in collaboration with two 
others, ite full title being Kanadehon-Chiishingura (Forty-seven 
Exempkay hojal Subjects). The story of the loyal subjects 
being so great in popular appeal, since the occurrence of 
the historical event in 1702 more than a hundred plays were 
attempted on the subject from time to time, but none 
succeeded so well as the CMshingura because of its undoubt- 
ed excellence in working out the material. 

The term ch&shingtra belongs especially to this play, but 
as it is a happy expression for ‘ a number of Mthfiil sub- 
jects * particularly in reference to the loyal Ak6 retainers, it is 
often made use of, with some casual qualifications, for the 
titles of various novels or stories of the historical incidents, 
as if the historical facts and their stage version were practi- 
cally one and the same in almost every respect. Indeed, 
they are so in spirit and plot in general, ending in the 
same issue, but in the outward garb of setting, names of 
characters, initial incidents, and some accessory matters, the 
play is quite different from the historical facts. How this' 
happmed to be so may be understood from the policy 
followed by the Tokugawa Government then in power. 

That Government prohibited on principle the dramatiza- 
tion of contemporary events just as they were, using the 
real names of persons in authority at the time, simply to 
protect them &om any scandals which might arise in con- 
sequence. So the first play on the subject, which appeared 
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less Ilian two weeks afiet the Akd a£iat 
posed in die second month of 1705 (i^l^e old (sden;^), 

treated it as another form of the famous vdidetu of jbe 
Soga brothers which had occurred h^ a century eatMey^ 
But as the latter event was too wdl l^own and toq> 4 p 8 e 
to the minds of the people to admit any altecationi the 
attempt was only short-lived, and no odiers ever sucxeed- 
ed till we come to a play entitled Goban-Taibeiki by Chika- 
matsu-Monzayemon, the Shakespeare of Japan, first put on 
the stage in 1706. There was no reason why a work by 
the great dramatist should fail, and this play held the 
boards for a long time, an adaptation of it being played 
even as late as the middle of the Meiji era by Nakamura- 
Ganjird, the unsurpassed actor of Chikamatsu drama. It 
is a pity, however, that the play was too short to be com- 
prehensive, being merely a sequel to another play called 
YisnMMshi-Mommigtrumay which treated of some of the 
opening incidents, and consisting of only one act, which 
contained two scenes from the incidents towards the end of 
the story. But this play with the preceding one did admi- 
rable service in suggesting proper settings and some of the 
historical characters to enact the parts of real persons In 
the story, which suggestions were welcomed and closely 
followed by neatly all the later playwrights of the Tokuga- 
wa period, who tried their hands at its dramatization. 

There the whole scene was carded back to the time 
covered in that famous historical story-book, Ae T^ikiy 
that is, to the time of the first Shogun Takauji of the 
Ashikaga line in the middle of the fifteeth century, and the 
historical events concerning Kira-K6zukenosuke and i!^a- 
no-Takuminokami which led to the great vendetta 
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tq^laced the equally fatal quattd-Hl].oagh of a diffeieat 
sott^- 4 }etweea Kdno-Motonao and Enya-Hangwan, noted 
watdoxs figuring in die Tidbeikit which gave rise to a si milar 
catastrophe with the great leader and hero ^ishi-Kurano- 
sttke under the name of Oboshi-Yuranosuke. It fills us 
with regret to think that with such an ingenious ground- 
work as this, Chikamatsu missed dramariaing the event in 
full ; but for this the time did not seem as yet to be ripe, 
and though he was keen enough to see the chance, he 
faded to do it more than partial justice. Some forty years 
more elapsed, during which many plays of more or less 
merit and more complete than Chikamatsu*s appeared, 
vying for popular favour; but it needed the efforts of 
some unusually talented actor to bring the subject close to 
the hearts of the people and arouse their unbotmded 
enthusiasm, and thus give an impetus to the production 
of a really excellent play. 

It was in 1746 and 7 that a noted actor of the time, 
Sawamura-Sdjurd, made a great hit in Osaka and Kyoto, 
playing the part of Yamagishi-Kunai (another stage-name 
for 6ishi-Kuranosuke). The play he acted in does not 
coiKem us very much, for it was certainly his acting and 
not the play that moved the audience. Takeda-Izumo, the 
famous writer of puppet-plays, noted the actor’s success, and 
in default of a good play, with his skill in plot-construction 
and stage technique, at once set about to produce m col- 
laboration with two others the CMshin^a in the following 
year, as we have already mentioned. 

What the play is will be described in detail in separate 
dbapters, but following the groundwork supplied by Qii- 
kamatsu, the writers took in as mudi dT the historical facts 
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as enable them to devdbp a stoiy; ^itiditng it v«th 
fomandc vadatioos, and the wotk resulted as we see in 
such a wdl-knit, atdsdc piece as to have a life of its own, 
quite indq)endent of the history its^. Its merit was at 
once recognized, and it became before long the most 
celebrated version of the vendetta and pracdcdly drove all 
the other plays of the same nature off die stage. 

The play is a long one, having eleven acts in all. And 
it may be wondered how a play almost three dmes as long 
as an ordinary present-day drama could be put on the 
boards all at one time. Indeed, they are compelled now- 
adays to give only selecdons from it at a theatre, but in 
the Tokugawa period, when the play was produced, the 
theatre used to open at about eight in the morning and 
the performances lasted far into the evening, so that there 
was no difficulty in going all through in one day. How 
happy were the days when play-going could be indulged 
in so long at a stretch, so that the pleasant impressions left 
by it would be sure to pass into one's dreams, even ting- 
ing with a visionary haze the daylight of reality to which 
one awoke ! Be that as it may, it was entirely due to this 
custom that we have to-day such a classical play of the 
Ak6 retainers in which their deeds are interestingly treated 
in full in memory of their noble spirit. 

The CMshingftra on the stage may, of course, be enjoyed 
in several ways according to the extent of one’s acquain- 
tance with the play. But apart from the artistic apprecia- 
tion of acting in the form peculiar to Japanese classical 
plays, of which only dramatic experts are really capable, 
anybody can f^st his eyes on the splendour of costumes 
and the beauty of scenes of the frirdai days, whida being 
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idealbed to modem eyes because the distance in time, 
we may lejoice in as lovely pieces out of the past brought 
to life again for the nonce, aod which to Westerners may 
^i;^gest big genre pictures by some old master superbly 
coloured, allowing peeps into the real world of Old Japan. 
This is certainly delightful either way, and must be the 
first impression one gets from the performance ; such is, 
however, tme not only of the ChUshinfftra but of any other 
of the fine classical plays known as kabukiy and if one does 
not go much further than this and merely follows the 
story, here diverted at some peculiar manners and there puz- 
zled over the working of apparently queer psychology, 
one will come away not much the wiser. 

Now even among those who look a little deeper into 
the play, we find this difference in their way of facing it 
according as the spectator is a Japanese or a Western 
visitor without any foreknowledge of what the play is : 
that while the latter will see the play and try to deduce 
everything only from what has struck his eyes, the former 
will also see and enjoy the play, but at the same time 
review in mind the historical facts at the back of it, taking 
distorted points at their tme value, supplying from history 
what is lacking, and differentiating what is essential from 
what is not. For the play is a play, a piece of art, made 
primarily to give delight and not to be an authentic record 
of history, and so we need the discriminating eye in order 
not to be mislead by the glamour of the deft weaving of 
the plot in places where it is only aiming to entertain and 
hold the spectator’s interest. You will thus have to be 
told which is the proper way to approach the play, the 
way you fxtust take even to come to something like a tme 
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undetstaodifig of what is tteasmsed in 'dmt snudi-vaiaed 
stuff. 

For this it is quite necessary to be equipped at the outset 
with a reasonable iunount of information concerning the 
real facts of the subject of the play, mudi more, of course, 
than has been given already, and to comprehend clearly 
the motive, too, that led the Ak6 retainers to that desperate 
effort as well as some phases of life peculiar to the samu- 
rai class ; to help grasp all which points some of the 
following chapters will be devoted. But before going into 
them, it will be well to glance over the way the real story 
has been received by the Japanese in order to understand 
the feeling with which they sit down to the play. 

A good book or two on the subject appeared later in the 
Tokugawa period, but it was in the Meiji era, when people 
were free to discuss the doings of the men concerned, that 
histories and novels on it flooded the market in response 
to the rising demand, while various renderings by noted 
story-tellers and moving recitatives in what is known as 
naniwa-bushi drew crowds of eager people to the music 
halls. And though they allowed themselves room for the 
play of fancy, so that fictitious matters crept in here and 
there, and it needed the effort of such a historian as Fuku- 
moto-Nichinan (1857-1921) to sweep the dust off this 
precious human document and burnish it to bring out its 
old imperishable lustre in his Genrok»-Kwai^ihRjoku (A 
Record of the Stirring Enterprise in the Genroku Era), which 
appeared in 1909, on the whole they did much to impress 
us with the fact that the Akd event was not a mere historical 
happening but an actual drama flowering out of the feudal 
society in its most cultured state, the drama which is an 
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aOisdc embodiffle&t o{ htsbidS ot the spidt of the samurai 
m its purest form, fostered and tonpered in the troublous 
days of old and handed down to us as a living flame which 
nukes a Japanese what he should be. Thus it is always 
with reverence that we touch die heart of the story, and 
at the same time we read or listen to its recounting with a 
gratifying sense of elation, the like of which Western men 
in oldoi days most have experienced in listening to min- 
sti«ls thrumming and reciting their favourite heroic tales. 
And this is also the case in part with us in sitting before a 
performance of the Cb&sbingurat got up as it is,— a state of 
mind into which it will be well for Westerners to try to 
enter. 



CHAPTER II 

THE LOYAL RETAINERS OF AK6-I 
THE DEATH OF ASANO, lORD OF AK6 

It was an established custom under the Tokugawa rule 
^1605-1868) for the Shogun to present annually to the 
Imperial G>urt in Kyoto a large sum of money and other 
,gifb as a token of the New Year’s greetings, and for the 
Emperor to despatch in return his envoys to the Yedo 
Gistle to inquire after the Shogun’s health- On such 
occasions the Shogun’s Government appointed custonwily 
from among the daimy6 or feudal lords, three hundred in 
number, two officers to attend on the Imperial envoys. 
Strange as it may seem, it was customary that the daimyd 
thus appointed entertainers had not only to try their 
hardest to discharge their duties but also to defray all the 
entertainment e^enses out of their* own pockets. Yet 
the appointment was considered to be a great honour. 

It was officially announced in the second month of the 
fourteeth year of Genroku (1701) that the Emperor Higashi- 
yama and the Ex-Emperor Reigen would despatch three 
Court nobles to arrive in Yedo on the eleventh of March. 
Accordingly on the fourth of February, Asano-Takumino- 
kami, Lord of Ak6 in the Province of Harima, and Date- 
Sakyonosuke, Lord of Yoshida in the Province of lyo, 
were appointed Official Entertainers, with Kira-Kdzukeno- 
suke. Grand Master of Ceremonies of the Shogun, as their 
adviser. 

On the occasion of getting the appointment, Asano at 
once asked to be excused from the post, frankly confessing 
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diat he not vei:sed in Coim etiquette. But he was 
told by one the Shogun*s coundllots that no dahnyd 
wete le^y convetsant with such noattets, and tl^t if ap- 
pointed .they would learn how to discharge their duties by 
Consulting Kira, who was ready to help them; so that 
Asano was obliged to accept the office though quite reluc- 
tantly. And at that fateful moment, pre-ordained of 
Heaven, w^ set in traia all those events which were to 
lead up eventually to the destruction of the Lord of Ak6, 
the extinction of his house, and the death of all his faithful 
retainers. 

Now Kira-Kdzukenosuke, Grand Master of Ceremonies, 
Was a hatamotOy a member of the class below the daimy6, 
with an income amounting only to half that of the lowest 
of daimyd and hardly enough to enable him to live up to 
his honourable position. < Being thus in pecuniary need, 
he used to avail himself of every opportunity, whenever 
possible, of getting bribes &om ridi daimyd. This was an 
almost open secret, winked at rather leniently as a fault 
that a man in his circumstances was apt to commit. But 
as usual with a man of such habits, Kira was mean and 
avaricious, and when crossed was malicious to a degree. 

The best opportunity Kira had for turning affidrs to his 
own great profit was just such an occasion as the present 
one, when his advice was most urgently needed. And on 
the appointment of two daimyd unused to these ceremonies, 
he must surely have smiled to himself and counted on his 
ship coming in full laden. 

As Date, Lord of Yoshida, was quite young, his experi- 
enced councillors managed everything for their master; 
and knowing well Kiia’s greedy disposition; they made 
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Mm sudi co^ ptescnts as might be suf)posed to satisfy 
and even excMd Ms anticipations. It was ^en but natni^ 
that he should es^ect much mote from the other lord, 
Asano, who was in a Mghet class of daimyd and thetefote 
wealtMet than Date. But there came no presents from 
him save a box of dried bonito, wMch, though a formal 
symbol of congratulation, cost only a mere trifle. No 
wonder the miserly Kira should get extremely angry at 
tMs and take it as an unpardonable insult to himself, wMdi 
must be retaliated. 

Asano heard of Date’s splendid presents to Kira before- 
hand, but he was a man naturally averse to bribery and now 
all the more so because he thought the occasion too solemn 
for such petty tricks. Nevertheless he might have shut Ms 
eyes to the doings of Ms councillors staying with Mm in 
Yedo if they had thought wise to follow the example of the 
other party. They, however, were men badly wanting in 
worldly wisdom, knowing only how to wait on tMer 
master’s pleasure, and let the chance go by without doing 
anytMng more than presenting ordinary compliments to 
Kira. 

Things began to go at cross pvirposes, and when Asano 
asked courteously for Kira’s assistance, he was told unex- 
pectedly to do as he thought fit, for Kira was, so the latter 
averred, no better acquainted with the ceremonies than 
Asano Mmself. But pressing further in spite of the ap- 
parent ill-nature of tMs response, he was informed that 
the best way to entertain the Imperial envoys was to send 
them presents every day 1 Asano on Ms part was too 
dull-witted to see what his adviser was hinting at and went 
at once to one of the Shogun’s councillors to ascertain the 
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tti^ of iMs — ^which was, of course, flatly denied. This 
in hs turn leached the eats of Kita, who was angered stUl 
mote and vowed to make Asano commit blunders and fall 
into disgrace. 

Several things happened immediately before and after 
the arrival the Imperial envoys in Yedo which, all through 
die purposely wrong advice of Kira, drove Asano into 
extreme embarrassment and vexation. But he bore it with 
^ the patience he could muster, though bitterly hating and 
cursing in his heart the foxy Kira. And at any rate two days 
out of the three in which he was to attend on the noble 
guests passed smoothly, and now arrived the final and most 
momentous day of reception, the fourteenth of March, 1701 . 

It was the day on which the Shogun Tsunayoshi was to 
present a reply to the Imperial messages, and the Grand 
State Hall in the castle where the ceremony was to take 
place was in readiness by ten in the morning with all high 
personages attending in full uniform. The Official Enter- 
tainers and Masters of Ceremonies were waiting in the 
corridor outside for the Imperial envoys to appear. All 
was solemn and quiet, and everything seemed to be moving 
on without a hitch, when Asano as Senior Entertainer 
blurted out an awkward question, inquiring of the Grand 
Master of Ceremonies whether he should receive the envoys 
at the top or bottom of the entrance flight of steps. 

The stupidity of the question, which a child might have 
asked, made Kira laugh sarcastically as he expressed his 
surprise at finding one ignorant of such a little matter 
filling so important a post. And this in the hearing of all 
about Asano 1 He felt his blood boiling with shame and 
rs^e, but managed still to control himself. In gloomy 
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mood fae had now nothing to do but w^itxdi the Juniot 
l^tettainer Date» who was in Kita’s £iivoiu, and take hints 
from him,— an ignommous position he could hatdly have 
borne but for the importance of the pccasionr— when he 
was accosted by Kajiwara-Yos6bei whom the Shogun’s 
mother had sent to request him to let her know for her 
convenience as soon as possible when the ceremony was 
finished. Kajiwara addressed him particularly, and Asano 
feeling very happy that the other understood him to be the 
proper man for getting information from, gladly complied 
with the request. Kajiwara was going away, when Kira 
stopped him and said aloud: “What arrangements are 
you making with him ? If you have an 3 rthing to ask, let 
me know. That fellow Asano knows nothing of etiquette, 
no, not one point of it.” 

On hearing this gross insult, which the pride of a samurai 
could never tolerate, Asano lost his teihper. He forgot 
everything, — ^place, time, and even himself; and when he 
came to his senses, he found that he had struck Kira with 
his sword, missed killing him, and was in the firm grip of 
someone who was holding him. That was Kajiwara, a 
man of unusual physical strength, and frantic as he was, 
Asano could do nothing in his arms. Kira, astonished and 
petrified with terror, attempted no resistance, on which 
account he escaped with only slight wounds. He was soon 
carried away from the spot where he had fallen, and when 
Asano saw that all was over with him, he handed over his 
sword, and resigned himself to his fate, with but a single 
exclamation of baffled rage. 

He saw everything clearly, but did not repent his act. 
He might have done so to some extent if he had accom- 
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{dished his end and so had found telii^ for his temper, but 
being still exdted, he thought himself absolutely justified. 
Insulted as he was, anybody with a particle of pride in him- 
self would have done as he had 1 What cared he if his 
house was exterminated and if he w^ ordered to conunit 
seppuku (disembowelment) ? All this was nothing where 
justice was concerned. So his thoughts ran while he was 
kept in custody during the ceremony. And indeed, a- 
mong those who were on the scene of the attack, there 
were more who sympathized with Asano than with Kira. 

But there was one man who was extremely angry with 
Asano, and that was the Shogun Tsunayoshi, who felt 
that defiling with blood in such wise the auspiciousness of 
the occasion, on which he as cmtral figure hoped to acquit 
himself with credit and honour, was an unpardonable 
c^ence deserving any punishment. He made up his mind 
to crush Asano under foot like a worm, for Asano was a 
mere nothing in his eye. But at any rate he had now to 
proceed with the ceremony, which with a change of place 
was duly brought to an end. 

Both parties were now examined. On being questioned, 
Asano apologized for what he had done, careless of his 
high office and the nature of the occasion. But he had 
made, he said, an attack on Kira because of the unbearable 
insults repeatedly offered him. He simply could not help 
doing so. He was now prepared to receive any punish- 
ment for it, and he felt that by this frank avowal he had 
recovered his manliness. The conduct of Kira, on ex- 
amination, elicited approval. In the summing-up of his 
case he was told that he had done well in not forgetting the 
place and occasion, and that, nothing blamable being found 
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in his conduct, it was the august pleasute of the Shogun 
that he should do his best to nurse his wounds. So he 
was allowed to go home, getting credit for his inabilit 7 to 
resist 1 

Asano was then placed in the custody of Tamura-Sa- 
kyddayh. Lord of Ichinoseki, to whose mansion in Atago- 
shita he was taken, clad in a disgraceful hempen dress and 
seated in an unsightly palanquin over which a net was 
thrown — a shameful advertisement to the public of its con- 
tents, a criminal 1 

Soon the Shogun summoned all his councillors to his 
palace to have his command executed on Asano. His 
mind had already been made up, and he simply said that 
inasmuch as Asano, though on duty as Official Entertainer, 
caused a disturbance in the palace by giving vent to private 
resentment and thereby defiled the ceremonial hall, he 
should be commanded to commit seppuku on that very day. 
The councillors were all surprised to hear the Shogun’s 
intention as settled, and though knowing him to be as 
wilful as a spoilt child, some of them pleaded at least for 
respite in order to get a fair judgement for both sides ; but 
all in vain. Ill-pleased with the councillors’ hesitation, 
the Shogun withdrew and made it known that his com- 
mand was not to be disobeyed. 

The Shogun’s order to commit seppuku was at once 
communicated to Asano in Tamura’s mansion. Asano 
knew this was to be and hoped only to die honourably. 
But now, though ready to meet his death, he had one wish, 
and that was to convey to someone the justness of what he 
had done, so that he should not be misunderstood after- 
wards. So he asked for permission to write a letter to his 
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tetainefs in Akd. In am^vet to this, it was suggested that 
his message should be taken (k>wn instead, to whidi he 
agreed, desiring the letter to be sent to his retainer Kataoka- 
Qengoyemon or Isogai-Ji^rdaayemon. Asano dictated at 
some length, but his custodian, shortened it simply to 
this : 

“I have no time to let you know in full what had 
happened this morning, but it was a matter quite inevit- 
able, though you might think it strange.” 

This was Asano’s only dying message, but in those few 
simple words, <!)ishi and others read afterwards what had 
wrung their master’s heart, and they wept. 

Kataoka-Gengoyemon to whom Asano wanted to have 
his message sent was his favourite head-page. He was a 
faithful, trustworthy man, and when the news of the ex- 
traordinary incident reached his ears like a thunderbolt as 
he stood at the gate of the castle where he had been waiting 
for his master’s return, he saw that it was a matter of grave 
concern to the family and rode back immediately to Asano’s 
mansion at Teppdau. And after imparting the news to 
the people there, he was quick enough to write a letter to 
Akd reporting the matter and send it out by express mes- 
sengers. But feeling very anxious for his master’s welfare, 
he ran to Tamura’s mansion to get further news about him, 
when to his great sorrow he was told of the sentence pas- 
sed and was handed his master’s last message. Though 
thoroughly prepared for the worst, he felt the iron enter- 
ing his soul. Thinking for a while what to do, he took the 
liberty of asking for permission to see his master for the 
last time even for a moment, for that was now his only 
wish, for which he would fain give his life. Ihe request 
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being fottunately ^tanted, he was led td the gatden and 
made to wait in front of a verandah. With a throbbing 
heart, he sat down on the ground in a xeverentM posture, 
when the sliding-screen was softly ’op^ed and a nobleman 
appeared. He was Asaoo-Takuminokami, his own dear 
lord, to whom he had pledged his life. At first sight his 
heart was choked and tears rushed to his eyes so that he 
prostrated himself without a word. Asano was moved, 
too, and said in a tearful voic», " You are welcome, Gengo.’^ 
That was all he could say. Kataoka could only prostrate 
himself yet lower, his mind meanwhile being made up 
quickly to avenge his master’s wrongs at any cost. He 
looked up and their eyes met. There was anger in them at 
first, then smiles. Each understood the other, and at that 
instant, Asano felt himself completely released from all 
fear of death. “ Peace be with you, my lord.” That was 
Kataoka’s first and last words, and as he bowed, the sliding- 
screen was closed by the men in charge. 

The day was now drawing to a dose and the deep 
sound of a temple bell striking six trembled in the air. 
After a short ceremony in which the head inspector 
solemnly sentenced Asano to seppuku^ the latter was led 
to the garden where all preparations had been made. 
On the ground were spread a few coarse sheets of 
matting on which a couple of regular mats covered 
with a rug were laid. Asano saw at once that the seat 
was unworthy of himself, for never before had a daimyo 
been made to conunit sepp$tku in the open air, but it was 
now no time for protest. He calmly sat on the rug and 
asking for paper and writing-brush, wrote down a farewell 
ode which ran : — 
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" Frailer &r than tlie tendei; flowers 
That are soon scattered by the wind. 

Must I now bid a last farewell 
And leave die genial spring behind ? " ^ 

He thoi opened his bteast and was about to touch his 
body with a dagget when the assistant beheaded him from 
behind. He was in his thirty-fifth year. The cherry-blos- 
soms in the garden were fully blown and in the silence 
that pet^ded the place, some petals were wafted by the 
breeze as if to mourn over the passing of a proud samurai. 

Everything now seemed to be finished : but everything 
was far from being finished. The death of Asano, Lord of 
Ak6, was only the beginning of everything that was to 
follow. 


THE SURRENDER OF THE AK6 CASTLE 

Asano-Takuminokami was dead : but his wife and his 
retainers were living. They all knew that their master 
had come to an untimely end while Kira, whose outrageous 
insults had brought things to such a pass, had been acquit- 
ted, and praised into the bargain. And on the house of 
Asano severe punishments, con-comittant to that capital 
one of seppuku^ were inflicted one after another,— confisca- 
tion of property and extinction of the family name. Be- 
sides all the retainers had to be turned out and deprived of 
their living allowances. No wonder that they were all 
deeply angered. But the mansion at T^pdzu and the 
villa in Shibuya being ordered to be surrendered on the 
very evening of the seppuku^ they were too busy now to 
think of themselves. 


1 The ttanslatioo is by Jiikichi laottye. 
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Lady Asaiio, a beaudfid young womin of high bitdi, 
was a samotai^s wife as well. Though at fiist she almost 
fainted from the shock at the news of her husband’s blood- 
shed, she soon recovered her composiprc and was prepared 
to accept her fate. She knew her husband had been being 
insulted by Kira so that she could feel well his mortifioi- 
tion at his failure to take vengeance. If she had been a 
man . . . ! But she had now to besder hersdf, too, seeing 
first of all to have the things removed from her late dear 
husband’s room. 

When the furniture and other things were all taken away, 
the empty house looked gaunt and ghosdy in the flickering 
light of sparse candles, and the people moving about as in 
a funeral were like shadowy spectres. In the silence they 
felt as if the voice of their late lord might be heard some- 
where in the dark. And now as the men waited speech- 
less for the officers coming to take over the mansion, they 
all looked at one another vowing vengeance in their hearts. 
They were men brought up in the teaching that if one’s 
lord should be insulted, one must in loyalty die for him. 
Their lord had not only suffered insult, but had lost his 
life ; how much more then, they thought, must they suffer 
for him, not merely die? Indeed, though there were 
some among them who turned out to be black sheep after 
all, yet such men staying then in Yedo as Kataoka-Gengo- 
yemon, Isogai-Jfirdzayemon, Hara-S6yemon, Horibe-Ya- 
hy6ye, and Horibe-Yasubydye, not only remained true to 
the last, but proved to be staunch members of that famous 
band of forty-seven. 

Akd being near Himeji, it took formerly almost five days 
for express couriers to cover the distance of about 387 
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miles between Yedo and that plabe, so that the fitst mes- 
sengers who left Yedo at eleven on the morning of March 
14th reached Akd at ten on the evening of the 18th, and the 
second messengers appeared at six the next morning. 
Vflth their arrival the whole tragedy became clearly known. 
Oishi-Koranosuke, chief councillor in charge of the castle, 
who had been praying that nothing might go amiss with 
his lord in discharging his duty, was, of course, greatly 
astonished at this horrible news ; but with great presence 
of mind, he lost no time in summoning all the retainers of 
Akd, some three hundred in number, to an extraordinary 
meeting to discuss what steps they should take at that grave 
moment. 

(!)ishi’s mind was made up at once. He saw clearly the 
proper course of action that a samurai should take in such 
a case, but he knew, too, that he must use sense and tact 
even in coming to that inevitable step of taking revenge^ 
which he saw would need many hands to accomplish. 

At the first meeting Hara-Sdyemon, one of the second 
messengers, reported the matter, enumerating the many 
occasions on which their lord had swallowed the insults 
given by Kira, till he would have looked like a chicken- 
hearted samurai if he had not at last taken ofience and struck. 
He also told of the chagrin of all his fellow retainers in 
Yedo at seeing their lord ordered to commit seppuku vn^out 
any trial and that, too, on matting spread on the ground 
like a commoner, while Kira had been left alone. At hi& 
heated words even ^ishi grew excited and asked if such 
a disgrace could be put up with. “ No ” was the general 
cry ; “ Revenge 1 Revenge I ” shouted most of the three 
hundred gathered there. 
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Odshi heatd those shoots with pleasdte, btU^ of cmuse, 
he could not tush blindly into ^on at once. He naist 
make sure that eadi retainer who gave voice to this opinion 
was really ready for it. Beside there might be steps 
which ought to be taken before that last desperate one. 
So he asked Ono, his fellow councillor, who was known 
for his cleverness in managing clan adairs, what his 
opinion was. Ono thought that loyalty did not consist 
alone in offering one’s life, and that the proper course 
they should take first at that moment was to appeal for 
the continuance of the house of their lord inasmuch as 
his younger brother Asano-Daigaku might be recom- 
mended as his heir. 

Oishi agreed without hesitation that this was quite 
proper, and, in spite of a general outburst of disointent, 
proceeded to give his opinion to the effect that in doing so 
it was best to put on a bold front to show that they were no 
weaklings that could be beaten into any shape at the pleasure 
of the Shogunate. 

Loud shouts of assent rose in many places. But 6no was 
for no resistance. That would excite the other party all 
the more, he thought ; it was better to curry favour with 
them at that moment. “ Then there are,” he went on to 
say, “ our own interests to consider.” 

But the youthful among them would not let him speak 
on. “ Now that our lord has committed seppukUy ” they 
said, “ we have no time to spend idling about the question 
of our interests.” 

“ Yes,” said 6ishi, as if to side with 6no, “ the question 
of interests is sometimes quite importwt. For instance, 
it is our duty at this juncture to protect the interests of 
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d»i people of our castle-to'«ra as much as possible. But,” 
and he changed his tone, we samurai should not take our 
own interests into considei^on. Our padi is straight : 
we must show our mettle. You know our motto, ‘ When 
his master is insulted, the vassal dies.’ Now is the time to 
follow it. No one is here, 1 hope, who holds life dear.” 

“ Never 1 Never 1 ” shouted some. 

“ But,” he went on, " there may be some here to whom 
life is everything. Let them do as they like. Only, m 
are not going to surrender this castle meekly.” 

^o and his supporters had something more to say in 
their defence, and the heated discussion did not end by 
sunset. So the meeting had to be adjourned without 
coming to any decision. 

That evening ^ishi had a talk with Yoshida-Chuzayemon 
and Hara-S6yemon. They were the two whom Oishi 
admitted to his confidence from the first. Yoshida was 
a cool-headed, thoughtful man and, though never obtru- 
sive, had always good suggestions to make. Hara, on the 
other hand, was passionate, and trusting C>ishi thoroughly 
would do anything for his sake. 

“ I can never breathe freely,” said 6ishi, “ until Kira’s 
head is cut off.” 

“ Nor I,” agreed Hara at once. 

“ I agree with you,” said Yoshida, “ but I think our 
first duty is to work for the restoration of our lord’s 
house.” 

“ That’s true too,” said 6ishi. 

“ If his brother Daigaku were a little firmer in character 
...” sighed Hara. 

“ No use regretting it now,” said 6ishi. 


" But we 
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most try what we am do. And in ddng so, nothing is 
mote impottant dum to show that we would stick at 
nothing if out wishes wete ignoted.” 

“ You ate ngjht. They hold us* too cheap.” 

“ So I’m going to ptopose that we should stand a 
siege. That, too, will setve to show us who ate cowards 
and who not. The 6no interests. I’m sure, will with- 
draw. If that is not enough, I will suggest committing 
seppuku as a stronger way of protest. I can then un- 
bosom myself to those who still stick to the cause.” 

“ That’s a good idea,” said Hara eagerly. 

“ What do you think, Yoshida ? ” 

“ I think so too.” 

“ To tell the truth, I hated to die. It’s quite strange, 
but since I heard of our lord committing seppuku. I’ve 
come to think nothing of following his example,” 

“ His death has made us all brave.” 

“ To live up to our principles. How say you ? ” 

“ To be sure.” 

And so they parted, vowing to fight it out. 

For two more days the serious conference lasted, to 
decide on measures best suited to the occasion, .which 
shows how obstinately the opposing sides headed by ^shi 
and (^no respectively crossed words one with the other. 
They agreed on the point of appealing to the Shogunate 
that Asano’s brother be allowed to succeed the late lord 
as his heir, but Oishi was for backing that appeal with a 
strong determination to hold the castle and fight to the last 
in its defence, while (!)no thought it would be disrespectful 
to authority. To appeal while holding the castle by force 
would be in his opinion tantamount to rising in revolt 
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die ^ogmi. It would be an unpatdonable mad^ 
nesa, disbonoudng the fame of dieii late loyal lord. “ We 
cannot then,” he concluded, “ but surrender the castle 
first and disbanding oursdves ask for the special favour to 
appoint the heir.” 

Thus Ono argued plausibly in order to make good his 
escape. 

It was then that Oishi advanced his great opinion. 

“ Sir Ono’s argument is entirely wrong,” said he. 
** What a samurai should stand to is his honour, honour 
to discharge what he is called to do. It is a sin and a 
shame that, forgetting his part at this great moment, he 
should propose to do nothing but hesitate, fear death, 
and try to escape from it. Who can tell whether our 
petition if sent in might be granted ? And what would 
the world say if we left our castle readily with that 
imcertain hope as a pretext ? Would it solace our hearts 
to hear it said in future days that among the samurai of 
the Akd Gan, after several generations of discipline, not 
one man was found to lay down his life at the supreme 
crisis? Standing a siege and fighting to the last might 
be little help to our dan, but is it not far better than 
staining the fame of our late lord and his ancestors by 
any mean conduct ? ” 

At this all the brave retainers cheered him, while the 
woddly-wisc were mostly reduced to silence. But Ono 
still said this and that, trying to stem the tide, when Hara 
rose, seated himself before him, and pulling himself up, 
said : 

“Hold your tongue. We who ate here are all of 
Councillor ^ishi’s opinion. If you disagree, you needn’t 
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Stay here any longer. Be gone at once.’*- 

CoWed by the gtim defetmimdon of I&ta, who spoke 
hand on swotd, <^o could do notlnng but withckaw 
moodily, aiul with him all his patty Tneaked away. 

Thcte was now ap one left who opposed Qishi’s pto- 
posal, and it was soon tesolved that it should be adopted 
and that they should despatdi two delegates to Yedo to 
file the petition with the Shogunate. 

It was soon tumouted that the Akd xetainets were going 
to stand a siege. Those were the prosperous days of 
Genroku, about a himdred years after the establishment of 
the Tokugawa Shogunate, and absolute peace had reigned 
over the country so long that people were eager to have 
some unusual happenings to talk about. The news of 
Lord Asano’s violence and shedding of blood at the Casde 
of Yedo, followed by his seppuku^ was received with much 
interest, making all people think ill of Kira. So it was no 
wonder they should now hear with delight of the bold step 
taken by those concerned and even anticipate to their great 
satisfaction that the Akd warriors might show some 
miraculous valour in dispelling the besieging forces gather’ 
ing from ftr and pear. They were, however, mostly those 
people who -lived far from Ak6. The town people did 
not, of course, wish the struggle to take on too desperate 
a character, and even among the retainers, the greater part 
of them did not like the strong step decided on. Of course, 
they did not say openly they disliked it because life was too 
dear to them. But they all ascribed their dislike to the cool, 
self-confident attitude assumed by Chshi at the conference, 
so they said, as if he thought he alone could manage every- 
thing. What a pretext, to be sure 1 
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Thete weie, howcvet, some who, heating of the stand 
made by the loyalists, made haste to join them. They 
wete those tetainers who had stayed in Yedo or elsewhere 
in the service of their lord, or who for some reason or other 
had severed their connections with the Akd Qan and were 
turning rSmn (masterless samurai). But not all of these 
were admitted. Especially the r6mn were given a polite 
refusal in spite of their earnest entreaty, for otherwise the 
Akd retainers would, in Oishi’s opinion, gain ill repute for 
offering resistance to the Shogunate by gathering outsiders. 
And even the proper retainers were not easily accepted if 
they did not concur in toto with (!)ishi in his present attitude. 
Kataoka and Isogai, who had been in special favour with 
their lord in Yedo and were loyal to the bottom of their 
hearts, came back to Ako hastily and went to see Oishi. 
They were for taking revenge and not for such a passive 
step as standing a siege. But as (!>ishi took no notice of 
what they said, they grew moody and rarely showed them- 
selves at the castle. He was, of course, one with them at 
heart, but to all outward appearance pretended to be ready 
to die in defence of the castle. He thought that now was 
too early a time even to mention the final step, and so made 
fools of them. Seeing them offended, Oishi smiled in- 
wardly, feeling more assured that they were trustworthy 
fellows. 

Previous to the arrival at Yedo of the delegates, the Sho- 
gunate appointed Government officers to have the Ak6 
Gistle surrendered and began to press hard on the matter ; 
and its assault by military force became imminent. It was 
now no time to delay and Oishi convened another con- 
ference, ostensibly to discuss matters relating to standing 
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a skg?. Heamg that tb^ weix^ niany appli^ts to ^ 
leagi;^ £coffl Yedo and elaewheie, tibe yoimget members 
e^>ected that they would have a ^ge meeting that day. 
But only some sixty had assembled by the s^^^inted hour. 
Ihey waited for some little time, but no others showed up. 
They were rather astonished at this great decrease in tbdr 
number, from more than three hundred present on the 
first occasion to just sixty-one now ! To tihose seriously 
minded to fight to the last in defence of their castle, this 
state of affairs was something of a wet blanket. But Oishi 
was not disappointed; he would indeed have been so if 
he had really intended to hold the castle. But as his 
ultimate object was to take revenge, he was fully confident 
that he could attain it with that number present. And 
he looked with pleasure at the faces of the determined, 
reliable men sitting about him. 

All were now waiting for (!>ishi to speak. And among 
those who waited was seen a mere stripling of sixteen on 
the one hand, and a grey-headed man of over seventy on 
the other. 

“ Are any more men coming ? ” 

“ I’m afraid not,” said Hara. “ It seems a great many 
have suddenly fallen ill.” 

All laughed at the joke but soon became silent as the 
grave as ^ishi spoke ^us : 

“It gives me great pleasure to see you all come here 
to-day, remembering the obligations you owe to the house 
of Asano. We must now do our best to requite them 
along the lines we resolved upon the other day. But to 
be ftank,, I am afraid we cannot hope to do very much 
with suda a atnall number. Even with all the retainers in 
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t^ie dan, we might not hope to hold out so long as a 
month, isesieged as we shall be with forces ever so many 
times as large as ours. How much less then can we do 
with only sixty of us ? It is very well to try to stand the 
siege, but if we were defeated in one day, we should be- 
come only a butt for ridicule. As things have come to 
such a pass> there is no help for it but to resort to another 
course of action. In my opinion we might earnestly entreat 
the Government officers who are coming soon, to assist in 
the restoration of our lord’s house, and if they refuse we 
could redeem our vain efforts by all committing seppuku 
in this haU. That would awaken the sympathy of the 
Shogunate and lead eventually to the accomplishment of 
our object. I should like to hear what you all think of it.” 

The men looked surprised at this uncq)ected speech of 
Oishi and did not know what to say, when Kara said in 
a loud voice : “ What Gjundllor Oishi says is very true. 
We all place our lives in his hands. At his bidding I’ll 
be the first to commit seppuku” To this Yoshida added 
his approval, and the motion was unanimously carried. 

“ Then let us form a league now,” said 6ishi, “ and 
sign our names to this joint note.” 

And he took reverentially out of his doth-wrapper 
some sheets of paper on the first of which a solemn pledge 
was already written. The men were surprised at his 
readiness. 

Oishi was the first to sign his name and seal it with his 
blood, after which the others began to follow suit. But 
when the paper went round to a boy by the name of Yat6- 
Yemonshichi, Oishi made him wait, and asked of his father 
Yat6-Qi6suke the age of the boy. Being told that the boy 
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was 01^7 si 3 d:mv bis ptaisM his couxage lnit adyiscsd biso, 
as he was too young, to keq> out of the league fox the s^ 
erf his house. The boy’s father was ahcnit to s{»ak, but 
Yemonshichi could not hold his tongue. 

*‘I am surprised to heat that from you. Councillor 
^ishi,” said he. ** I served the late lord as boy-page 
and was much in his favotu. I have ofSsred him my life 
and am not a bit behind others in loyalty. As my father 
has made up his mind to die, so have 1 done. Please 
let me walk in the path of futhfulness with everyone here ; 
I have no mind to be left behind.” 

At this everyone was moved to tears and felt very proud 
to have such a brave boy among them. Oishi thought of 
his son, Chikara by name, who though only fourteen years 
old was also wanting to follow him to death, and felt that 
he read now his son’s heart in the boy’s pleading. And 
knowing that he must grant Chikara’s wishes after aU, he 
gladly accepted Yemonshichi on his father’s approval to 
be one of the members. 

When everyone had finished signing his name, a servant 
named Mimura-Jirdzayemon came in. He was a brawny, 
clumsy fellow, though looking simple and good at heart. 
As he appeared someone hurriedly hid the paper. At once 
Mimura felt insulted and trembling with anger, said : 

“ I am a man of low position, but I don’t think I’m 
lacking in fidelity ; yet you try to hide the paper from me 
in all haste as if I were a spy. How can you cut me to 
the heart by such insulting treatment ? ” 

And he wq)t bitterly. 

^hi saw the man’s sincerity and invited him to join 
the league, to which he gladly agreed with many thanks. 
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When he signed his lume at the vety end^ he wq>t again, but 
tbas tune in die fulness of his h^tt. He was the man, in- 
deed, wlu> on that memoxable night of heroic retnbution 
about a year and a half after, burst open the back gate of 
Kira’s mansion with his heavy mallet. 

The signed paper now brought to (!Hshi, he took it up 
reverentially and read aloud the names one by one, to which 
the men listened solemnly with new determination to defy 
death. 

“I am deeply moved,” said he when he had finished 
reading, “to see you pledge yourselves so willingly to 
our cause and feel now free to make no secret what I 
have in mind. We know that things have come to this 
pass all because our late lord, rightly offended at the 
insults to which he was subjected by Kira, was just in- 
advertent enough to strike him in the palace. If Kira 
had been killed then, we should have nothing to say now. 
But he not merely escaped only slightly wounded, but 
also got praised for his cowardice. Think of the un- 
fairness of it I Kira, the enemy of our lord, is also our 
oiemy. To die now following our lord to the grave 
would be very well, Imt how much better would it be 
to do so after satisfying his resentment by killing Kira ? 
I asked you to i^edge yourselves to commit seppuku^ only 
because 1 wanted to find out trustworthy men to whom 
I might unbosom myself of my true purpose. Now I 
know your sincerity ; if we are united and try to avenge 
our lord on Kira, I have no doubt that we shall succeed. 
What do you think about it ? ” 

THs speech was, of course, greeted with shouts of joy. 
Ihe announ<%ment fell upon them just like the sun suddenly 
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bojstu^ ^ gloomy cbuds. d them £dt 

nmdi celieved. They wete now nert moxly to die, but 
wete given an enemy to kill Evetyone hated Kita, 
detested him as an abomination. .Amd they felt thdt 
coutage mountu^ tenfold. 

Only one or two old men among them hesitated to join 
hands with the othets. But as theit tmon was that th^ 
feated they mi^t not live tiU they had attained their object, 
which seemed to be a very long way ofiF, they were soon set 
at ease by (^ishi, Yoshida, and others who assured them that 
their fears were no obstacle to their joining a league whose 
members were to act in a body and not separately. So 
the men allied themselves in this new secret league, the 
object of which was not to be divulged even to theit rela- 
tives or friends. 

The two delegates sent to Yedo started from Ak6 on the 
25 th of March and arrived at their destination on the 
4th of April. They went quite slowly from the start. 
They were to hand over the petition to the Government 
odicers Araki and Sakadbata who were appointed to 
receive the surrender of the Akd Castle, but were bafSed 
at finding that they had already left for Akd on the 27th 
of the previous month. Without knowing what to do, 
they went to consult with Fujii and Yasui, councillors of 
Asano in Yedo and their acquaintances, forgetting that 
they had been told not to see them. The coundllors, who 
were of a peace-at-any-price policy, were astonished to 
hear of what the men in Akd were intending to do and took 
the delegates to see Lord Toda, a powerful daimyd and 
cousin to Lotd Asano. Toda, who had been displeased at 
the rash act of Asano, feared very much that the luw 
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devdopment might involve his house in ttouble and said 
in an offended tone that such a teckless petition should not 
be filed vdth the Shogunate. He wn>te at once a sttong 
letter to <!>ishi, advising him to desist from the step and 
surrender the castle as ordered without causing any trouble, 
for that would accord, so he said, with the cherished wishes 
of his late lord who served the Shogun with utmost 
obedience. The matter was also communicated to Asano- 
Daigaku, who joined with Toda in advising the delegates 
not to take so injudicious a step, so the latter could do 
nothing but come back to report what they had been told. 

The delegates made haste this time and were in Ak6 on 
the nth before the Government officers arrived. Oishi 
was not surprised that they had failed, for he had slyly 
contrived that the matter should faU out in this very way by 
appointing men as delegates who were well acquainted with 
Coundllors Fujii and Yasui. His plan worked almost too 
well; and though displeased on the one hand with the 
wording of Toda’s letter and the falsity of tone in which he 
commended his cousin’s merits, he was glad on the other 
to find a very good reason for surrendering the Ak6 
Castle peacefully. 

Another conference was to be convened, and this was 
done on the very day of the return of the delegates. Its 
attendance, however, was just as large as on the first 
occasion, as this was a safe one, touching no quesdons of 
dying fighting or committing seppuku, but also an important 
one, for it was to decide each one’s share in the distdbudon 
of money in winding up the affairs of the clan. 

As soon as the meeting was opened, ^shi, assuming a 
troubled book, said that they were placed in an awkward 
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pQsiticm and tead aloud Toda’s kttetj tibe advke 

sent by Daigaku as well. “ Now that diings Imve cpnie to 
this,” he went on, “ we ate very sotty, but thete seems to 
be no help fot it but to follow their advice. If we dated 
stand a siege in defiance of them. Sit Daigaku might not be 
free from the responsibility. We do not wish him to be 
involved in any way, so I want to have our former resohi'* 
tion cancelled and surrender our castle without any more 
ado. I like to know what you say to it.” 

“ I support,” said Hata immediately, “ Q>uncillor Oishi’s 
opinion.” 

There was no one who contradicted it, and ^ishi’s 
proposal was carried. 

Ono and his party were bewildered at the swiftness of 
this decision, but as the matter was settled to their liking, 
they felt extremely at ease. ^)no was emboldened to have 
his say : 

“ Didn’t I say so from the first ? But there ate many 
arrangements to make in surrendering the castle; how 
do you propose to go about them ? ” 

“ We would like to leave all such matters to Councillor 
Oishi.” 

“ We all agree.” 

Thus Ono was not given an opportunity to make any 
proposal and the meeting was adjourned till another time. 

Ono and his friends felt disgusted at the apostacy of 
Oishi and his supporters and thought them shamelessly 
making themselves ridiculous. But the latter nursing their 
secret proudly only smiled and looked forward to the day 
when they would astound the cowards. 

The next day, April rath, was wholly spent in making 
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^vipDos Afit^u^emeats fox sunsaadeL <^fai ditected evety* 
diiag. Fixftt an inventoty of all the axms and fiimitate in 
the castle had to be made. Secondly cleaning up the 
castle and cepamng the toads and bndges in the district 
txttist be attended to. And durdly all the clan paper-money 
circulattog among the people must be exchanged for specie. 
Ihe last item was the most (hfficult to execute, for such 
pi^>er-money had been issued in great excess under ^o’s 
administration. <!>ishi found that it could be converted 
into silver at 6o per cent of the value^ and announced to 
that effect. This was more than the people had hoped for 
and they welcomed the declaration with much joy. They 
did not know, they said, that they had such ah excellent 
councillor in the clan. No doubt the castle was admirably 
cleaned up, the roads and bridges repaired and swept most 
neatly, but the tidying up of the loose administration by 
converting this over-issue must be said to have been the 
most noteworthy of all. 

On the following day, April 15th, the question of distri- 
buting the money in the dan among the retainers was 
discussed. In the centre of the castle hall, a heap of money 
amounting to 16,400 tyS in gold and silver, the remnants 
from the cofers, was shown to view. The men assembled 
glanced furtively at the heap, pretending not to see it. 
Even when one’s lord had committed seppuku and his 
casde was about to be delivered up, gold had a fascinating 
hold on one’s heart, and most of the men could not help 
calculating secretly what their shares would be. Especially 

X. This was more strictly the conyersion into silver at the rate of 600 ty 6 per 
one kan (3.75 kilogrammes) of paper-money, the ty 6 being a unit of old Japanese 
cdkuige. 
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<!hio aod sdn wd some othns jeiddiiut to jgi^^ 
t^t mtesests. OisM did not like to die to(inflig«Eiie^t 
of this disagteeable a£Eur, but 1% could not etoia|)e it, itni;^ 
intending to deal with it faidjr, aimounced fitst of all such 
reductions to be made as weie necessitated by the ideoun^ 
stances. Fitst there were donations to be maxte td die 
family temple of Asano and odiers connected thereto, diat 
religious services for their lord’s house might not be dis^ 
continued. Then the dowry of their lord’s widow, now 
divorced, had to be sent back to her. These two were 
matters of course, to which no one protested. There was, 
however, one more thing to be considered, (!>ishi said. 
And this was the reserve funds for the restoration of the 
house of Asano. <!)no and others were vexed, thinking that 
it was a useless provision for things that might not in all 
probability come to pass, but could not oppose the proposal 
openly, for that would be flat disloyalty. So it was ap- 
proved by a unanimous vote. These funds, let it be noted, 
when their use was finally precluded, were ^propriated 
by Oishi for carrying out the scheme of revenge. 

The money left after all these reductions were made 
amounted to some 6,400 tyS, and this was to be distril»rted 
now. In the opinion of the democratic Oishi, this oug^t 
be divided equally among the thr^ hundred and odd 
retainers then in Akd, for those who lived on small stipoids 
suffisred more by their loss than those higher-salaried ones 
who had some savings and property to be disposed of. 
But Ono, thinking that it wotdd be too mudi to be turned 
away with cmly zo tySt at once raised an objection to this, 
saying that one’s e^>enses difiered with one’s smtus so that 
the most reasonable way of distribution would be to do so 
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piropoxtioiutdy to the amount of one’s stipend. His 
opinion was vigoiously supported only by his party, but 
as men in the lower stations hesitated to say anything for 
themselves, Oishi took it to be the general view and 
decided in its favour. And the rate of distribution was 
fixed at 24 ry 6 per 100 koku} 

^ishi ordered Okajima-Yasoyemon, treasurer of the clan, 
to count out the share of each retainer and pay him on the 
spot. So he first took out ^shi’s share amounting to 
350 and brought it him. Oishi, however, declined to 
take it, saying that as he had some savings, he desired it to 
be distributed among those whose stipends were below 
100 hokM. This was from no false pride on his part but he 
really meant it. Next came (!)no whose share amounting to 
about 200 ryS was pocketed with a rather bad grace, for it 
turned out to fall a good deal short of his first expectation. 
Amd so on till all the money was cleared away. 

After the meeting was over, Ono turned to one of his 
set and said grumblingly : 

“ I’m suspicious of that fellow Okajima. Who knows 
but that he has made free with some of the clan’s money ?” 

Hearing this through an eavesdropper, Okajima, who 
prided himself on his integrity, got so much enraged that 
he went at once to see Ono. His looks being so black, he 
told that Ono was out. “ Then I’ll see him later on,” 
he said grimly, and called again after a while. Again he 
was told that 6no was out. But undaunted by the refusal, 
he repeated his call till at last, saying that he would wait 
for 6no, he tried to force his way in. A despemte situa- 

z. A 8amiuai*8 stipeod used to be paid by the year in the form of rice 
tnea^ufcd by the One koku is equal to 4.9629 bushels. 
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tioa iMs; t&e usher* stop|»ng him for A moment* tan off 
to ash what to do and coming back stud apoiogetkaily : 

“ The master has gone to bed with a sodden illness. 
He asks you kindly to come again tp-morrow morning.” 

"Well then*” said Okajima, "his life is sf^red till 
to-morrow. Fve nothing to do with a sick person. 
Your master seems to fall suddenly ill so often. Ha* 
hal” 

When Okajima called again the next morning, he found 
to his surprise that (!>no and his son had s^etly decamped 
in the night. And in doing so* they were shameless enough 
to leave behind the son’s baby sleeping with its nurse for 
fear of attracting notice by its crying I 

The day for the surrender of the casde was drawing near. 
Some time previous to this the Shogunate, as we have 
seen, appointed Araki and Sakakibara as the officers to 
take delivery of the castle* but they were merely civil 
officers to assist the chief or army officers, Wakizaka, Lord 
of Tatstmo in the Province of Harima, and Kinoshita* Lord 
of Ashimori in the Province of Bitchii, who were coming 
with their forces ready to give battle in case of emergency* 
for it was feared that the Ak6 men might resist the orders 
to the bitter end. And, indeed, such was the fuss made by 
the Shogunate that they even ordered the other lords in 
the neighbouring districts to send their forces as reinforce- 
ments, too, so that the lonely castle would be surrounded 
by coils and coils of these fighting men. Oishi knew all 
this, but as the acceptance of the orders had been com- 
municated to the officers, he had no cause to be overawed 
and rather laughed in his sleeve at so much trouble being 
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tai^ by the Shogunate. Still, so long as the castle was not 
deliv)»cd^ it must be Impt under stti^tt watch, and (^shi’s 
insttuctions were so deadly followed that not a spy was 
fotmd within its grounds. 

On April i8th, as it was reported timt Araki and Sakaki- 
bara and their retinue had already reached the district of 
Akd, (^shi and others went on horseback to receive them, 
and coming back before them, gave orders to make ready 
for them by opening the main gate of the castle. Though 
they were assistant officers, as they were dispatched directly 
from the Yedo Government, their preliminary inspection 
had to be gone through. At the castle they were again 
received by Oishi, and all the important papers relating to 
administration, finance, and property were submitted for 
inspection. After that they were taken by ^shi all through 
the castle, which had been so neartly tidied and swept that 
not a speck of dust was found on its polished floors. All 
important stations were guarded by armed warriors, who 
saluted the officers solemnly and with due courtesy as they 
passed, so that it was difficult to believe that those were 
doomed samurai remaining in a lordless castle. They were 
so struck with this state of things that they felt very sorry 
tiiat such a distinguished clan should be abolished and 
thrown away like trash, while they admired Oishi’s ex- 
ceptional ability in maintaining order and managing every- 
thing in a way quite worthy of the chief councillor of a 
dan. 

By and by the officers were taken to the living room of 
the late Lord Asano. Spedal care had been taken to keep 
this room beautiful as well as comfortable so that it looked 
as if its deceased occupant were still living. The officers 
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eatoced it trasmnomously Rnd sat do^im, vhea 
out a pedtion and {ueseming it said : 

“ To-day we respectfully deliyet to you dus casde as 
ordered by the Shogunate. Our lord being dbad and our 
dan abolished, we have no heart to meet ycm ofiScers from 
the Government, living still as we do in the midst of dns 
overwhdming calamity. But it is only because our lord's 
brother Daigaku might be allowed to inherit the house that 
we are living on, abiding our shame. As is well known, 
the first ancestor of the Asano house was under the spedal 
patronage of the . Shogun lyeyasu, and his line has enjoyed 
for a century an honourable position among the daimyd so 
that it is with hearts bursting with grief that we see it now 
become extinct. Our earnest supplication then at this 
juncture is that, as a spedal act of grace, Daigaku will be 
appointed successor in whatever small way seems fit. If this 
petition should be taken up and furthermore granted, it is 
then that we all will make away with ourselves before the 
grave of our lord and discharge our duty as retainers. If 
you sympathize with our situation, we sincerely beg of 
you to hand this petition to the Government and use your 
influence with the Councillors in our behalf.” 

Such being the place and the speech, the two officers 
could not hdp being moved. But as they could not 
answer offidally, they merdy nodded in silence. 

When the officers returned to their appointed inn, ^shi 
was sent for after a while, and a reply to his request was 
given privatdy by Araki. First he expressed his thanks for 
the ttouble 6ishi had taken in receiving them by havk^ the 
route neatly sw^t and the bridges rq^>aired, and keeping 
order throughout the distinct, and admired the way in 
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whidbi the men at the castle behaved, all leflecdng ^Ishi’s 
untemittmg cate in hcEiouxmg the high commissionets. 
Hien he proceeded to say that he had not been able to 
answer Oishi’s request in his official function, but as it was 
quite reasonable, they had sent a special messenger to Yedo 
carrying the petition. On returning diey would do their 
best to have it granted ; and so forth. 

<^shi thanked them for their kindness and felt much 
rdieved, not because he saw a gleam of hope in the officers’ 
sympathy, but because he had taken a proper step which 
justified his delay in following his lord to the grave. In 
his mind his course was always dear to him. But if 
perchance his wishes had been realized, that page of history 
inscribed with the thrilling episode of bloodshed known 
as the Ak6 vendetta would have been unwritten, and the 
Japanese would have missed a great drama called the 
Ch&slnngtra ; neverthdess no stain would have been on his 
or his followers* honour as samurai in merely putting an 
end to their lives and joining their lord in the other world, 
for thus their duty as subjects would have been performed 
to perfection. 

That night was the last one for the Akd retainers to hold 
thdr castle and call it their own. So (!)ishi gave them 
orders to keep strict watch over it and keep it safe from fire 
and disturbance. And they all sat up, grudging every 
minute as it passed away. Presently near dawn a trumpet- 
conch was heard blown somewhere in the distance. (!>ishi 
went up the castle-tower alone to take a last look at his 
beloved country. The stars were twinkling brightly in 
die sky, and the castle-town was still a sea of darkness in 
vHiich the roofs were scarcdiy distinguishable. In a 
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southerly direction he saw a long line of torches coming 
down the Takatori Pass and across the River Qugusa, and 
approaching the town. They were, of coarse, those forces 
of several dans in Himeji and Okayama ordered out for 
reinforcement. On dose scrutiny he discerned in the town 
a force encamping for several blocks. These were the 
troops of Lord Wakizaka, Chief Commissioner. Again 
looking towards the sea, he saw there, floating like a shoal 
of whales on the tippling waves already whitening, warships 
from many clans guarding the coast, ^ishi stood looking 
at all this in the cool breeze of the dawn, growing never 
tired of it. Never had he dreamt that in all his life he 
should wait thus for the dawn. With an unspeakable fed- 
ing swelling in his breast, he eagerly gazed at the sight to 
get it deeply chiselled on his mind, so that if he were ever 
tempted to relax in his efforts in performing the one great 
task put on his shoulders, this should rise in a vision to 
stir him up to action by reminding him that once he had 
been dauntless enough to flght against such great odds 
if he had been but so minded, and so should he ever be. 

At six o’clock in the morning, as the appointed hour had 
come, all the gates of the castle were opened for the chief 
and assistant officers to enter it with their men. Soon the 
new men changing places with the old ones, as the process 
of delivery was merely formal, everything went smoothly 
as pre-arranged. Presently 6ishi assembled together all 
his men and led them to the Kegakuji, the family temple 
of Asano, to report the matter to the ancestors slewing 
there. On the face of it, it was but a simple ceremony 
without any elaborate ritual appropriate to the gravity of 
the occasion, but the silent tears everyone there shed as 
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diqr bade fiitweil to t^e tombs and to one anothet wete 
enough to burst the heart of any who could look deep into 
dKm and feel didbr full significance. 
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THE LOYAL RETAINERS OF AK^i-n 
6ISHI AT YAMASHINA 

As the Ak6 Qaa was now ^ctinguished all the 
petforce turned r$mn and dispersed, each going his sepa- 
rate way to wherever he might manage, somehow or other, 
to get a living. With those sixty-one who had pledged 
themselves to the secret league, and some others who, 
though of the siune mind, were staying in Yedo and else- 
where at the time of the conferences, the same was, of 
coizrse, the case; and we may say that the platxs they 
settled in after a while were, roughly speaking, the three 
districts of Ak6 and its neighbourhood, Kyoto and Osaka, 
and Yedo. 6ishi had known that this would be so, and 
long before the surrender of the castle he had written to 
a relative of his in Kyoto to find for him a suitable place in 
its vicinity wherein to live in retirement, for he thought 
that that was about the most convenient place for him, as 
leader, to keep in touch with his men. To Yamashina, 
then, a small village just outside Kyoto to the east, he came 
up in July, three months after the break-up of the clan — 
having been delayed, mostly on account of a rather pro- 
tracted illness — and began to lead a quiet life there. 

To those who knew what 6ishi’s main object in life 
was, his mode of existence at Yamashina must have ap- 
peared somewhat strange. It was all very weU diat he 
should have declined the many good offers made him by 
various daimyd who, seeing the great sagacity shown in 
his surrender of the Akd Castle, would have liked very 
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much to take him into theit servi<x. Bat here at Yama- 
shbm he not only bought a house and land, but also had 
fine sesn-detadied rooms built oh o£ the best materials, 
^idth a beautiful garden in firont in which some choice 
varieties of peony, his favourite flower, were planted, — 
all seeming to indicate his intention to settle there for life 
and, by and by transferring the headship of his house to 
his son Qdkara, to ei^oy the comforts of easy retirement. 

To understand this puazle aright,; we must just glance 
at what Kira was doing meanwhile. Seeing that capital 
punishment in the form of seppukuy the confiscation of 
castle and fief, and the extinction of the family line had ril 
been inflicted on Asano, while he himself had escaped 
without even so much as a reprimand, he was not slow to 
guess what rancour Asano’s surviving retainers would 
nurse against him. And being a great coward, he set 
about at once to guard himself from danger. The antece- 
dents of all those employed in his household were strictly 
looked into, preference being given to those coming from 
his fief in Mikawa. The gates of his residence were strongly 
.guarded, and no tradesmen were admitted into the prem- 
ises, while all visitors and messengers were closely 
watched. Kira had a great supporter in the person of 
Lord Uesugi of Yonerawa, who was really his third son, 
but had been adopted into that family, of which his wife 
was a connection. Now the Yonezawa Qan was noted 
for its bowmen, so that if Kira should be attacked by Akd 
i^in and killed, it would at once reflect on the military 
fame of the house of Uesugi. Hence its fiunous councillor 
Qiisaka did his utmost to defend Kira by sending to his 
house selected warriors to be ready for any emergency. 



HiU: Was wky wmt to siit^ 
t^iUElA most caeelully fot the attadc bef(»9e he shoidd dehwee 
it. But all that was yet in the fiitexe. In t}»5 meantime he 
was beset on all sides by spies sent by -Qiisaka. Ihey 
appealed even in Ak& to fettet out 6ishi*s teal intentimi. 
Now that he was at Yamashina, they wete all the mcue 
alett to watch him. They prowled about his house, dogged 
his steps, and even disguised themselves as workmen 
among those he employed in building. So it was but 
natural that 1^ should use every means to throw them off 
the scent, ^d his fine, comfortable country s^t was really 
nothing but a deception put up to blind the sharp eyes o£ 
the enemy. 

6ishi, however, did not remain idle in his seemingly 
easy life. In the northern part of Kyoto there was a tem- 
ple called Reikdin which had some connection with the 
founder of the Asano family. The ground where it stood 
was thickly wooded and quite secluded. It struck ^shi 
at once that the place might in some way serve his purposes. 
So he rented a little cloister belonging to the temple to use 
for his lodgings whenever he was in Kyoto. Then he 
erected there a tomb in memory of his late master over the 
latter’s ceremonial dress, for the convenience of his men 
living in that part of the country, who might wish to pay 
their homage to their departed lord. On the 14th of 
August, the death-day of Asano, he called out as many of 
his men as he could and held there a mass for the repose of 
his master’s sotil, asking them all to come on the same day 
every month after that to visit the grave; There was 
nothing about this to waken any suspicions, but dishi 
and his men wert thus able to come into fiequent contact 
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\idtb one jaoothet to keep their commcm flame burning in 
their breasts and have a word or two exchanged in helping 
their scheme forward. 

•A little previous to this Oishi got a letter by a special 
messenger from Araki in Yedo, who had been, as we have 
seen, one of the Government officers appointed to take 
delivery of the Ak6 Castle. Araki seemed to have been 
deeply moved by Oishi’s manner and speech in requesting 
the restoration of the house of Asano, and, after reporting 
his mission, called privately on the Councillors one by 
one and conveyed to them (^ishi’s sincere wishes. As 
that was the first time that such a request from <!)ishi had 
reached their ears, they listened to it with the greatest 
attention, and some even said that it would demand- their 
special consideration in the future. The letter was a report 
of all this and purported to be litde else. But it was very 
significant, in showing how much Araki felt himself con- 
cerned about 6ishi’s request. Ordinarily, a man in a high 
position such as his, being Superintendent Officer, would 
never condescend to write to his subordinates, much less to 
a r6mn like Oishi. He, however, was moved to do so out 
of courtesy, evidently respecting ^)ishi’s personality, which 
he esteemed highly ; but unless he had thought it a matter 
of grave importance, he would not have taken such special 
trouble. 6ishi, of course, felt greatly honoured, and at the 
same time came to think that he must first see this matter 
out before resorting to the final step. This was one reason 
why he often appeared to his confederates to be merely 
procrastinating. 

Late in the summer of that year those of the party in 
Yedo headed by Horibe-Yasubydye determined on their 
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o\7h account to take speedy action in t«yen|^ and Unx>te 
repeatedly to 6ishi, pressing him to ccnne up to diem. 
They were so urgent that it denied that if he did not fall 
in readily with their wishes, there was every fear of their 
acting on their own responsibility, (^ishi, who knew the 
difficulty of the task, was pretty certain that any attempt 
made without the utmost precautions would be bound to 
end in failure. And if they once failed, where would 
he and his party be ? No, no rashness now, he thought. 
The Yedo party must be pacified by all means. One of his 
leading men, either Yoshida or Kara, must be sent up for 
that purpose. Hara was then in Osaka with some of the 
men under him, and so in September (!>ishi sent him up 
with Ushioda-Matanojd and Nakamura-Kansuke. Still 
6ishi could not feel quite at ease. As he had, besides, the 
need of finding out how things were with the enemy, he 
sent up in October his relative Shind6-Genshir6 accom- 
panied by Otaka-Gengo. 

In the meantime ^ishi was cogitating over the situation 
he was then in. He had been treated with unusual courtesy 
by one high in the Government service, wly> had deigned 
to write to him, rSttin as he was, informing him how the 
case stood. That must not be passed over unacknowledged. 
He must, if possible, offer his thanks personally. In that 
case he could avail himself of the opportunity to call on 
such lords as he knew to ask for their assistance in having 
his petition granted. Again he could then visit his lord’s 
grave at the Sengakuji Temple and go to pay his respects to 
the widowed lady, his late mistress. Above all he could 
then make sure of his party in Yedo, that they would remain 
united with the others. All things considered, he decided 
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k best fbt Mm to visit Yedo, sod so on the soth of 
October, accompanied by Obino-Sh6kan, Kawamuta- 
Denby6ye, and Okamura-Jit6zayemon, he started from 
Kyoto and reached Ms destination twelve days later. 

As soon as he came up to Yedo, ^isM iSrst of all paid 
a visit to his lord’s grave. Simple as Ms act was, to him it 
was weighted with the profountfest emotion. How sad 
he felt that, though being so near, he could never see Ms 
master face to face any more 1 But as he shut Ms eyes and 
bowed in reverence before the tomb, the veil wMch separa- 
ted Mm from Ms dear lord seemed to dissolve. He felt 
not only could he see Mm, — ^he could even hear him talk, 
with a strange intimacy at once old and new. (!>isM drank 
in every word of tMs master’s appeal and smilingly assured 
him of Ms best efforts. After some minutes of tMs spiritual, 
disembodied communion, he came away consecrated and 
inspired. 

He then went to see the widowed lady. She was at her 
parents’ home, confined in her quiet, sim|>le room, in 
wMch was her husband’s BuddMst altar, and spending her 
days lonesomely, dreaming over her happy past or copying 
out her Sutra. How sweetly surprised she was when 
OisM was announced — C>isM, about whom of all her old 
retainers she was wont to talk with the one maid she still 
employed ! 

After the first greetings were exdianged, she began with 
tremulous lips, 

" How shall I tell you all I have to say ? ” and then, 
borne down by strong emotion, her voice failed her, and 
murmuring “ Pardon me 1 ” fiseWy, she bowed her face 
and wept. 
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^bi, inoved befpod apdecb* too^ ^th bait aod 

so fot a whik the two toiiauied in uttet silou:^ tdlmgeach 
other in wrapt commonion what wor4$ couI4 not oq^tiMS. 

Then, descending into speech-— 

*■ Come neat the fire, Kuxanosuke ; it’s cold, ’’ she said. 

“ Thank you— ” 

** I heard you were ill early in the summer. Are you 
well now ? ” 

“ Quite well, 1 thank you. It was only a slight illness, — 
nothing worthy of mention. We have been rather anxious 
at heart on your account, about your health, your state of 
mind. We were sorry that we could not come to see you 
so often as we did when our lord was living. I hope you 
will take good care of yourself.” 

“ It is Hnd of you to say so, but, Kuranosuke, ...” 

“ Yes ? ” 

“ I wish I were a man. I wish so morning and evening. 
A woman’s lot is harder to bear than a man’s.” 

“ I understand you to the bottom of your soul.” 

“ I am relying only on you. I heard what you did at 
Ako and I honoured you with all my heart.” 

“ That was mote than I deserved.” 

“ No, it is for me to say so. CXir old relation has natund- 
ly come to an end, and most of our men have gone away. 
Heaven knows where. But, Kuranosuke, I could never 
give you up. You are my man as ever.” 

“ I don’t know how to thank you for those words of 
trust. But my service for three existences has not yet 
been finished. Unworthy as I on, I mean to be my lond’s 
follower even to the other world.” 

** Ah, your words give me new purpose in life i 1 thank 
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yoa heaictly on xof late 6eax IbM’s bdhalf.” 

Then, tdling het maid to bxing a pufple hood of silken 
she said, 

<** ihis trifle is my owa poor wotk. But I shall be very 
gliui if it may serve to wrap you fcom the winter’s cold.” 

Thanking her, <!)ishi looked fondly at his mistress, 
thinking thtit it might, indeed, be the last sight he would 
ever have of her, and slowly, sadly took his leave. 

His next business was to call on Araki, Superintendent 
Officer, to thank him for his sympathy, and this he did 
accompanied by Okuno. Then he spent a few days in 
visiting especially those lords who were related to the 
Asano family to ask them to use their influence in getting 
Daigaku appointed heir to his late lord ; so that to all 
outward appearance he seemed solely bent on the work of 
restoring his master’s house. 

But his party in Yedo thought that C)ishi’s presence 
among them was a good opportunity for making arrange- 
ments to effect a sudden raid on Kira’s mansion and they 
pressed him for his decision in the matter. So on the loth 
of November, a general meeting was held at Oishi’s lodg- 
ings. Those who met there were fifteen in all, including 
eight from Kyoto and Osaka. 

Then Horibe-Yasubydye, who was at the head of the 
Yedo party, began : 

“ We regret to say that this delay in executing our scheme 
is tending somewhat to damp our spirits. We have 
consulted with Hara, Shindd, and others, whom you kindly 
sent us, and we have come to the conclusion that to fix 
a definite time for action is imperative in keeping us braced. 
In our opinion next March will be die proper tin^. We 
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dtodld like to kiwaw what our leader to it ” 

" 1 achaite yoox atddut/* i;q>li6d 'I But l see no 

need now for fixing the time to attack our ioiem/. We 
may do so whenever we get’ a* good opportunity. Only 
such an opportunity will not come for a while. We have 
as yet no means of knowing what will become of Sir 
Daigaku. If we were impatient enough to make an atta<^ 
on the enemy in spite of that, even if we were successful, 
we should be blamed for not considering the wdfare of 
our lord’s house first of all. To act so would be far from 
the duty of a faithful retainer. So 1 say we are not yet 
ready to fix the time.” 

Horibe was not to be silenced by diis. He said again : 

“ We understand what you say. But by next March, 
which will be just a year after the event, Sir Daigaku will be 
released from confinement and be dealt with in whatever 
way the Government sees proper. And then, the month 
being the first anniversary of our lord’s death, it is just 
befitting us to appease his resentment by av^ging his 
wrongs. In any case, unless we fix some definite time for 
action, we are liable to get demoralized, to an extent 1 
loathe even to imagine. We earnestly desire to have the 
time fixed for next Match.” 

Oishi knew that it was rather early, but fearing to depress 
the ardent spirits of his men, he consented to have it as they 
desired. The men were overjoyed at his decision. This 
impor^t point bemg settled, it was fea^ that too long 
a stay in Yedo by their leader would defisit their scheme, 
so <!>ishi, Kara, and others soon left for their separate homes 
in the west. 

What ^fect lad ^shi’s public appearance in Yedo on 
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Kka ai^ his side ? Kita had bedai celieved of ids offidal 
duties aad was uow leading a tetited life at Matsuea}ca<did, 
Honjd, on the c^et side of the Rivet Sumida, whete he 
had been otdeted to move eatly in S^tembet ftom neat 
Gtdukabashi. Hus, by the way, gave gteat convenience 
to the Ak6 patty, fbt his fotmet tesidence being just 
inside the castte moat, an attack on it would have constituted 
a ttespass on the castle gtounds. So many men said, aftet 
the famous taid had been accomplished, that this change of 
tesidence was teally an act of Ptovidence in favout of the 
loyalists. Now Oishi’s staying in Yedo was ostensibly for 
advancing the cause of testoting the house of Asano, but 
it did not hiil to imptess the enemy with the idea that (!)ishi 
was fat ftom tetiting ftom active life and that in spite of 
his settling at Yamashina, he would not test till his end was 
gained one way ot another. A dangerous person he still 
seemed to Kita, and Chisaka, coundllot to Lord Uesugi, 
redoubled his endeavours to guard Kita ftom harm and 
salt spy after spy to Kyoto to watch every movement of 
(!^shi. 

But before examining Oishi’s bold sttategem to outwit 
his enemy, we must describe what happend in the next two 
months at Yamashina, for it was a sort of crisis in the history 
of the secret league of the Ak6 men. It was now January 
of the fifteenth year of Genroku (1702), and in Oishi’s 
mind two wishes kept coming and going : he wanted to 
take revenge and at the same time to get the house of Asano 
restored. So while preparing for the one, he was at great 
pains to bring the other plan to fruition. This was 
inevitably so with the man who had been the chief pillar 
c^ the dan and was still so in a sense, thou^ that clan had 
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stat« of Oulu’s odiid^^^ w^ ou^f legtl^ to 

tetsinets, so tliat not only those who were lo^ to the bone 

but even those mote oppottunTst in mind sent in tmtten 

pledges, and the number of the league members io^cmsed 

steadily. 

The report that Kira had retired ficom the headship of 
the family in the middle of the previous month and was 
succeeded by his son reached Oishi’s men in the Kyoto 
district, and with it came the rumour that before long Kira 
himself would be invited to live in Yonezawa, the fief of 
Lord Uesugi. As this would bar for good any assault on 
him, the Ak6 men were very much mccited, and the most 
radical among them, headed by Hara and <!>taka and urged 
on by the Yedo party, pressed (!>ishi to carry out what had 
been agreed upon in Yedo. That was, however, only a 
tentative idea with <!)ishi, and he thought it was still pre- 
mamre to take up arms. He again felt the need of padfymg 
the Yedo men and wished to send up to them oac who was 
so able as to act in his stead. And that was no other than 
Yoshida-Chuzaycmon who was second cmly to 6ishi in 
leadership. Yoshida willingly acceded to his request 
provided that the men in the Kyoto district would come 
to some agreement of opinion so that he could act on the 
strength of it. This Oishi thought reasonable and sum- 
moned his men to Kyoto. 

For several days, beginning with the ijth of February, 
meetings were sorretly held. But it was extremely hard for 
the men to arrive at an agreement. This was as might be 
expected, for there were three groups among them, one 
being the moderates — and they fom^ the majodty — ^who 
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'orkh <^fai desi£ed bo<ii to have the house of Asano restoted 
and to take tevdige on theit late master’s bdialf ; a second, 
the opportunists, by no means small in number, who 
bdiind a screen of loyal talk were thinking only of theit 
own interests with an eye to the time when by Oishi’s 
efforts the house of Asano should be restored ; and a third, 
the radicals, who were all for immediate vengeance. Under 
such circumstances, it was but natural that there should be 
great divergence of opinion. 

Ihe last meeting was held at Yamashina, and the air of 
the room was full of tension. The moderates were waiting 
for Oishi to speak and the opportunists were watching 
developments in silence. So it was the radicals who opened 
the discussion. 

“ There was no sign of change,” said one of them to 
<!>islu, “ in our enemy’s movements until we had our 
conference in Yedo last November. But even then you 
agreed to have the time for our assault fixed for next month. 
Now that Kira has gone into retirement and may, as is 
rumoured, be taken over to Yonezawa at any time, we must 
be all the more prompt in action. How is it then that you 
are still hesitating to make up your mind ? ” 

“ I cannot blame you for being puzzled at my intentions,” 
relied 6ishi, “ but as I said repeatedly at the Yedo confer- 
ence, we must first see what become of Sir Daigaku. 
If by good fortune he be appointed heir to our late lord, 
even in the capacity of a petty daimyd, it would save the 
honour of our master to some extrat. I don’t think it 
die proper duty of his surviving followers to hasten rashly 
into action without giving that due consideration. I 
merely approved the opinion of the Yedo men as a 
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teoapotsaj <;x|>edient, f(^uci]ig that be 

deptessed too onidi opposition. Idse tifote haf not yet 
come. I can approve no rashness.” 

The radicals grew all the more excited at these words. 

Suppose we wait till Sir Daigaku is appointed bar to 
our late lord. Then if we make a raid on Kira’s mansion 
after that, will it not bring down ruin again upon our lord’s 
house, which we have taken so much pains to have restored ? 
Do you intend, then, to give up our revenge altogether if 
the house is restored ? ” 

Oishi shook his head. 

“ No ; restoration is restoration and revenge is revenge. 
The two things must not be confounded. It is true we 
must not attack Kira in force supposing our lord’s house 
is restored. But the sworn enemy of our lord cannot be 
left untouched. If our first object is attained, I will be 
avenged on Kira alone on behalf of you all.” 

But Hara would not hear of this. 

“ Not only,” said he, “ we who have remained true to 
the pledge since last March, but also those who have 
joined us from time to time, have all one thing in view, 
and will not swerve from our resolution, whidi is to take 
revenge. But if you acted, as you say, as our sole repre*- 
saitative, where would the rest of us be ? We should be 
derided as cowards totally unworthy of the name of samurai. 
As we hate the thought of being called so, we want to 
carry out our scheme at once. Our lord was lord of all the 
Ak6 men ; he was a lord to you and a lord to all the rest of 
us here. One should not live under the same sky with the 
slayer of one’s lord or father, as the saying is. I know not 
what others may tibink of the matter, but for my part give 
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fi« a tiaiice fo* 

; Ushioda<Matanoj6, and Nakamota-Kim^ 

sake at once agreed. 

“ What Hata says is very true. We cannot slay our hands 
till we have imbrued our swords in our enemy’s blood.” 

Loud cries assent rose on all sides, and the party 
seemed to be about to spUt. 

Yoshkla-QiCkzayemon and Onodoa-Jihiai, two elder 
members of the league, who had been listening to the dis- 
cttssion thoughtfully, now expressed their concurrent 


opinion. 

We do not think that Master Oishi means to say that 
he alone is going to play the part of a loyal samurai. He is 
wily anxious that your ardour shall not hinder the restora- 
tion of our lord’s affairs. At the same time he had no mind 


to lessen the efiect of your loyalty. We hope that you will 
not take his words in ill part. Nevertheless we admire 
your zeal as something rarely met with in the world. To 
tdl the truth, we old fellows, too, are hoping to have a dig 
at the enemy before finishing our short journey to the 
grave ...” 

They ended by indirectly urging (!)ishi to reconsider 
his decision. On this the leader said : 


“ I feel deqily moved to see you all as faithful as ever 
and I assure you I will share your fortunes with you. Only 
we must first wait to see tiie outcome of our petition. By 
next mwith, as it is the anniversary of our late lord’s 
death, we hope we may hear from the Government about 
tiie matter. If not, we must wait another year. If we are 
not honoured with a gracious decision even then, our 
will be lost for ever. And no way will be left to us 
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bat to JSttiack oor ieoanf^ in a bo<fy lautia ism iotS?* 
ntcentm^ by 4i;ittting off his hlciad. So I deistt fcm dl to 
aj^ee with me and ttost me to &t the c<kii:^ of cnit united 
astion”, ■-./ * . M 

This was ihe most ctidcal moment for the loyal leagtte, 
and but for ^shi*s moral influence and sincerity, it would 
scarcely have escaped a fatal schism. Bit hearing liia 
open-hearted avowal, even the radicals could not turn 
against him. 

“ If you. Master ^ishi, assure us of a fmal attack sooner 
or later, we will submit to your discretion in the matter and 
abide our time.” 

So they said, and all came to that agreement. 

" Then let us renew our pledge,” proposed Oishi ; and 
all those present pledged themselves again witii seals of 
blood. And on the aist of February Yoshida hastened to 
Yedo with the resolution passed at Yamashina. 

Henceforth Yoshida stayed in Yedo communicating with 
Yanashim and Hara in Osafa communicadng with both 
Yamashina and Akd, while Oishi in his headquarters at 
Yamashina with Qnodera as the chief of the staff controlled 
the whole party, defraying the party eq>eases out of the 
reserve funds he had kept for the restoration of the house 
of Asano. Thus their battle array being perfected, they 
only waited for their hour to strike. 

Now Kira, though gone into retirement, was by no means 
entirely at his ease : he was always under the impression 
that he might be attacked at any moment. Indeed, his old 
wife from the Uesugi family had been bold enough to 
advise him to coamdt sep/>uhf as a samurai should before 
suffering disgrace at the hands of h^ en«nies, but he was 
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too cowatdly to have the heart for such an act and was only 
seeking rduge under the shell vigilance like a fish. * He 
was, indeed, aided by Chisaka, wise councillor of Lord 
Uest^, as has been already said. But Qusaka was a very 
prudent man and would not take the responsibility of 
bringing Kira either to Uesugi’s castle in Yoneaawa or to 
his villa at Azabu, Yedo, for though that would secure 
Kira from any attack of the Ak6 men, he would have been 
acting a^iinst his usual principle of discredon and keeping 
out of harm’s way. It was Chisaka’s bounden duty to 
protect the house of Uesugi at any cost, and he acted 
accordingly not only in this case but also later at the dme 
when he received the report of the raid made on Kira’s 
mansion ; he then stopped Lord Uesugi at the risk of his 
own life, from going to his father’s mansion to fight with the 
raiders. In employing spies he was also wary enough to 
instruct them never to be offensive, so that they might not 
irdtate the enemy to rash action. Indeed, he was even 
wishing that the house of Asano might be restored, for he 
thought that evil would then be averted without useless 
bloodshed. So, except for the strongly guarded state of 
Kira’s mansion, the Ako were not very much troubled 
by the support given him by Lord Uesugi. But the spies 
were something of a nuisance, while they did much to keep 
Kira on the alert. And these (!)ishi now undertook to 
throw completely off the scent. 

It was much against his secret inclination that ^ishi now 
turned to vicious pleasures, but as a dissolute life is often 
the last resort of those who seek to drown sorrow, shame 
or disappointment in debauchery and drink, so he now 
b^an to indulge in dissipation to pretend that he had given 
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up iu despiu all idoui oi teviu^. Iti Ms couilc^^ 

Ure Must, of take into cousldecatiok tM: jpectillti^ 

of the time he lived in, called the pentoku period, urbeu 
in consequeoce of amassing wealth and'‘prosperit3r, peO|^ 
had grown luxurious and indolent, wd pleast^-seeloBilg 
was looked upon as a mere indication of fasMonahle Uxdng. 
Still to indulge in it as 6isM did was carrying extra^mgaiioe 
a little too far. The famous red-light quarters in the 
Kyoto district in those days Were SMmabara, Gion, and 
Fushimi, and he nightly frequented diose places by turns 
and even went occasionally as far as Nara imd OsaMi. 
RSfiin as he was, he had been the chief retainer of Akd tmd 
seemed to have an inexhaustible supply of money, wMch he 
spent with lavish liberality, often scattering handfuls of 
silver like rain to the extreme delight of his entertainers. 
Soon he was known by the name of Uki-sama and was made 
much of in those quarters of die three cities. His teal 
intention being known to Ms confederates, they mosdy 
accompanied their diief to such places and vied with Mm 
in showing to the worid how dissolute they, too, had 
grown m their despair. 

These houses pleasure having a sort of extraterritorial 
status, they were very ccmvenient for secret consultations, 
and so while youthful members of the league pretended 
that they had given themselves up utterly to debaudieqr, 
their leaders conferred from time to time and matured thdr 
plans. But the main object of these scenes of wild 
debaudiexy was to advertise to the wodd the depraved 
kvel to ^ikh the gang had sunk and so under the influent 
of OisM and his companions , accompanied by many 
geisha-girls and jesters, would sometin^ iqipear in Gicm 
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P^k o£ sudi public places and in full view of Kyoto people 
indulge in untestxained carousals, casting all decency to 
the winds and shocking sobdr-minded folk. So before 
lon^ especially (^ishi’s profligacy exposed him to the 
abuse of the world, and he came to be looked down on as 
a hopeless samurai, who had renounced all idea of taking 
revenge for his lord. And the spies, witnessing his misera- 
ble plight, decided there was nothing more to fear from him 
and began to withdraw to Yedo. 

It was now summer. The anniversary of Lord Asano 
had come round a month or so before, but no news of 
Dalgaku being released from confinement came to 6ishi. 
He felt uneasy and feared for the worst. After deliberating 
deeply, he made up his mind to start preparing for action 
first by freeing himself from all encumbrances. He had 
a happy, peaceful home with a wise good woman for his 
wife and a family of four healthy children. But he must 
sacrifice them for the great cause ; the path of duty is ever 
steep and thorny. 

One day he called his son Qiikara to his room and said : 

*‘As you are fifteen years old and are coming of age 
pretty soon, I hope you will understand what I tell you now. 
In the conduct of life nothing is greater than duty, but it is 
supreme only in the relation of a vassal to his lord. As 
you know, I owe great obligations to my late lord and am 
going to repay them with my life. You were too young to 
receive any fief from him, but it is all due to him that you 
have grown so big, fed and clothed with what he gave to 
me. Have you a min d to walk with me in the path of duty ? 
I could not find it in my heart to invite my son to death. 
But we must all die sooner or later. How much better is 
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it diea to die now honoutably than to Hve cm in dishonouc 
and die an ignominious death ? It is from iny dee^ love lot 
you that I want you to choose the noble couxs& But if 
you don’t midefstand me, I have no* mojb to say ; you need 
not follow yout fathet. 1 am going to divotce your mothet 
and send het away with het childten to het old home in 
Toyodka. You may go with her if you like. Now, think 
well and give me your answer.” 

Chikara, wiping his tears away, looked up reproachfully 
into his father’s face. 

“ Why are you in doubt about my mind ? I have come to 
know something of duty through your instruction. How 
can I leave my father, turn my back on our lord, and disgrace 
myself? Let me die with you, father, I pray, and be it 
known that father and son have followed their lord in 
death.” 

“Well said, Chikara. You are my son. — ^Well, I’ll teU 
you how good our late lord was to you. One day soon 
after you were bom, he came to visit our home. And see- 
ing you growing healthy, he was pleased to give you a 
beautiful sword for self-protection. And then 1 think you 
remember that when I took you at the age of four or five 
years to the castle to present you to him, he called you to 
his side and asked what you liked best. When you an- 
swered that you best liked a pony, he called you a brave 
child and selected for you a fine one from his stable. 
Was he not a kind lord to you ?” 

Chikara nodded smiling and felt all the more the res- 
ponsibility of a noble task laid on his shoulders. 
Then <!>ishi let him call his wife to him. He told her how 
the matter stood and gave her a letter of divorce. He did 
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dais out of pitf that his wife and children mig^t not suSet 
fcom his act, for according to die law in daose days, for any 
sertous crime not only dae offender himself but also his 
fumly were punished. Be that as it might, it was heart- 
rending for <^ishi to have to separate from wif!^and daildren, 
never to meet one another again till life was over. 

After he had settled these things about his home, Oishi 
grew more dissolute than ever. He did so to conceal his 
real intention, by nmking the world believe that he had no 
thoughts beyond his pleasures and that he had driven 
away his wife and children to be able to indulge in them 
still more freely. But this worked so well that many even 
of his confederates began to doubt his true intentions and 
grow tired of him. Koyama and Sbind6, relatives of 
6ishi, agreed that it must be partly due to his having no 
partner at home and that they would recommend him a 
mistress to make him less profligate. They were two of 
those who, with many others, finally went back on their 
pledge and left the league, and it was thought by some tlut 
taking advantage of his weakness, they schemed to turn 
his mind away from his original intention by making him 
infatuated with a woman. At any rate they selected a girl 
named O-Karu, noted throughout Kyoto for her beauty 
and succeeded in getting him to take her for his mistress. 
Oishi loved her eictremely but contrary to expectation, he 
never desisted from frequenting the gay quarters and 
wallowing in low pleasures. Even the few spies who were 
still sneaking about thought it waste of time to watch him 
any longer, imd nearly all had left the Kyoto district by the 
end of summer^ 

On July land a spedal messenger sent by Yoshida in 
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Yedo amved At Yamashina, biifi^ging a of gseat 

impottance, to diie e&^ct that Daigabi Was xdeased ftom 
confis^ent at last but had been pjbiced in the custody of 
Asano-Akincdcami in his province without having his fief 
restoted to him. Paigakn was titius condemned to cole 
for his btothet's crime and his name was cancelted £com die 
official book of henddry, not to be lesuscitated. 6ishi was 
swept by a gteat wave of deep emotion. All his hopes to 
secure the restoration of his lord’s house, for which he had 
worked and waited for more than a year, were dashed to 
earth : his endeavours were in vain. One way only now 
remained to him ^md he rose resolutely to embrace it. 

Prior to this the more radical members of the league both 
in Yedo and in the Kyoto district had grown impatient 
again to carry out their intention. They were disgusted 
with the way in whidi Oishi was procrastinating and 
thought that by takifig a resolute step by themselves, they 
could appease their late lord’s spirit without forcing (!Kshi 
to compromise. So they collected a dozen or so willing 
men and agreed to start to Yedo in twos and threes by the 
26th of July. On the previous day, however, the report 
of the final disposition of Daigaku’s case reached Horibe, 
who was then in Kyoto for the purpose of inducing his 
friends to take immediate action. By so narrow a margin 
had the party escaped from disruption, for Horibe saw at 
once the needlessness of keeping his plan secret and went 
to see <^ishi who, as we have seen, was ready for the final 
step. And so they agreed to hold a secret conference for 
making all necessary arrangements to that end on the a8th, 
at Maruyama in Kyoto. 

The conference did not last long, nor was there now any 
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liddsd discussion in it, fot all those present wete of one 
mind, gkd to be nearing at last thdt Ibng-wished-fot hour. 
Only Oishi laid stress on taking the utmost precautions to 
ensure success. He said that as he had several things to 
attend to before starting, he would go up to Yedo by 
October and so hoped that everyone would manage to be 
there before him. He desired that they would feel out the 
enemy as much as they could, but refrain ftom stealing a 
march on the others. His instructions should be strictly 
followed for the honour of the league they had formed. 
The joy of those assembled was unbounded and they 
could not but celebrate the day by drinking success to one 
another. 

^ishi set about at once to make his preparations. He 
ordered from a certain merchant in Kyoto the upper gar- 
ments to be worn by the loyalists in the attacks They 
were firemen’s dark mantles with hoods, which were 
quite appropriate for a night attack, for they would make 
the movements of the men less conspicuous while at the 
same time protecting them from the inclemency of bad 
weather. As to weapons, as Lord Asano had been a 
collector of fine swords, (!)ishi had been able to put aside 
plenty of them out of the store at Ak6. Other weapons 
sudi as spears and bows and arrows, as well as mallets and 
ladders, could be easily had in Yedo. But there was one 
thing which troubled Oishi most and that was the weeding- 
out of doubtful members of the league. 

The membership, which had steadily increased since the 
spring, now reached 121 in number, excluding 4 who had 
died. The league looked on the surface flourishing, but as 
a number of members had other ulterior objects in joining 
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it, they became ctest-fallen on headng of t^e failure of their 
hopes concerning Daigaku, while even suc^ men as Okuno, 
Shindd, and Koyama, who had been ^shi’s confidants 
from the first, began to assume an ambiguous attitude. 
Oishi drought that he could pkce no dependence on such 
broken reeds, but as he had thdr written promises with 
him, he could not dismiss them ofiF-hand. So he thought 
of a plan of discarding them by returning them their 
papers, so that he would have nothing more to do with 
them while yet keeping them in countenance, however 
mean their conduct might be. For this purpose he selected 
Kaiga-Yazayemon and (!>taka-Gengo, men of easy address, 
and sent them out to call on many of the members. 

Oishi’s plan took, and though in fine the number of firm 
members was reduced to less than half what it had been 
originally, Oishi was gkd to make sure of them, and felt 
convinced that he could now carry out with the rest what 
he had intended from the first in accordance with the spirit 
of the samurai, to whom life or death was indifferent and 
duty the sole object in life. By the end of September 
nearly all the staunch loyalists who stood by <^ishi went up 
to Yedo, parting for ever from their parents or wives and 
children. And so disposing of his property and raising 
what little sum he could, the funds for the party expenses 
running short by that time, Oishi under a feigned name 
started from an inn in Kyoto, on the yth of October, ac- 
companied by five of his confederates. Like a general 
marching with his army, he now proudly brought up the 
rear, picturing to himself the decisive batde in which he 
was going to engage and feeling sure of the ultimate victory 
that would crown his zealous efforts. 
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RETRIBimdK AT LASTl 

Bitived at Kamakiua on the aiist of October, where 
he ;was met hy Yoshida and Tominomori, and stayed 
for thiee days. Then, instead of going straight to 
Yedo, he went to a retreat near Kawasaki, arranged for 
him by Tominomori the previous year. His progress was 
wariness itsdf. He so}ouraed there for about ten days, 
feeiing out die state of things in the dty, and finding it 
aj^Mrently pretty safe to be there, he joined his son Chikara, 
who had come up before him, at a hotel in Nihombashi. 

Now about sixty of the Ak6 men, inclusive of servants, 
were in Yedo, lodging in various inns or living in their 
own humble homes, aU ha-dng assumed feigned names as 
well as occupations. It might be wondered how they 
escaped suspicion in that well-ordered city, however careful 
they might be in their movements. Indeed, it soon began 
to be rumoured about that many Ak6 rSmn had found their 
way into Yedo and were on Kira’s track so that there was 
really no reason why the authodties should remain ignorant 
of the fact. The truth was, however, that though the 
matter was already known to, them, they were of opinion 
that, since the Ak6 men seemed to have no intention of $4 
defying the laws but were only trying to do their duty as 'll 
faithful followers by appeasing the resentful spirit of their 
deceased master, they might well be let alone, out of a 
feeling of kni^tly sympathy unless or until they actually 
took up arms. Fortunate indeed they were that this was 
so, for so they were enabled to proceed with their work 
without any impediment excqit what nfight be offered by 
the enemy. 
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As soKm as aumved at bis hotdl be cisi^ togciibet 
Yoshida and Haca» die assistant leadecs, said CbK>de», 
chief of die 8ta6F» and heard dieit r^rts. Thef agreed to 
divide the youn^ members into four greaips and iet them 
go scouting every night by toms to cacamine the defences 
of Kira’s niansion and his movements and whereabouts. 
Receiving these orders, diey disguised themselves as 
servants, tradesmen, and such like, loitered about the 
neighbourhood of the enemy^s house dll daybreak, wd 
reported everything they saw or heard. The matter, 
however, was not left to them alone. One of the ddets, 
such as Yoshida, joined them almost every night and 
examining every broad and narrow street in the neighbour- 
hood, thought out the best wa 3 rs of meeting Uesugi’s men 
in case they should come up to help, so that a handful of 
men might stand against heavy odds till their main object 
was attained. The Ak6 men were on their own guard too. 
As Uesugi’s men were noted for bravery, it was feared that 
Oishi might be assaulted at any momait. So every 
precaution was taken against such an emergency, for if 
their leader had met with any disaster, it would have not 
only brought disgrace to the party but also led to the 
^Idlure of their attempt, which was mote than they could 
linear to contonplate. 

Hme passed quickly and th^ were now in December. 
If only Kira’s whereabouts had been defioitely known, 
they could have made a raid at any time. So on the and 
<!>ishi summoned all the members to a restaurant in Fuka- 
gawa under the pretence of forming a sort of (^b for 
pooling their ftnances. It was in fact to renew their 
mutual vows, (for some few cases defection had occurred 
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aftet the membexs assembled in Yedo), and to make 
them throughly infoniKd die part each one should play 
in the attack. In die written pledge prepared for the 
oq:asion, stress was laid on three points : first, that it should 
be deemed them was no difference in honour or merit 
between the various parts, which each one was assigned 
to play ; secondly, that all should act in the spirit of mutual 
help regardless of personal feelings ; and thirdly, that they 
should not feel free to act as they wished even after Kira was 
killed. The pledge was read aloud by Hara, and amid 
grave silence everyone put his name on the paper, sealing 
with his blood. 

Forty-seven names were counted, the names of aU who 
were present that day. There had been fifty-five members 
in the previous month ; by the end of the month five of them 
had dropped away, and now in two days three more had 
left the league for ever I 

Presently Oishi took up a note of detailed instructions 
and called everyone’s attention to them. They dealt with 

i) the places where they were to assemble on the ap- 
pointed day ; 

а) punctuality ; 

5) the treatment of the enemy’s head, when obtained 

4) the blowing of whistles as signals of success ; 

j) the treatment of wounded comrades ; 

б) the beating of a gong as a signal of retreat ; 

7) the way out and the places where they were to with- 
draw ; 

8) guarding against counter-attacks ; 

9) how to deal with official and other interventions, 
and so forth, making in all thirteen items. The men all 
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noted them catefuUy and felt that the time was, indeed, 
drawing nesu; fox dealing a blow once for And at 
dusk, hearing the plovers crying in the effing, they dis- 
persed: priests, physicians, masters, and tradesmen, all 
peaceful-looking sorts of men 1 . 

In the meantime a valuable thing came into the hands of 
the leaders. This was nothing less than a plan of Kira’s 
mansion, so eagerly sought after to ensure success. But 
as it happened to be an old one, painstaking efforts were 
taken to find out what alterations, if any, had been made 
in the building till they became sure of the position of 
Kira’s room as well as his son’s. In this Kanzaki-Yogord, 
disguised as a rice dealer, showed his excellent detective 
skill. 

Another clever detective was Otaka-Gwigo, who, dis- 
guising himself as a rich dealer in drapery of Kyoto, went 
to take lessons in the tea ceremoney under a certain master 
who was also Kira’s. He happened to find out that there 
would be a ceremonial tea party at Kira’s on the morning 
of the 6th of December. The news was, indeed, a piece 
of good luck, for what the Ak6 men wanted to get day and 

f ' jht was a positive proof that Kira would be in his house 
such and such a day. So it was settled for the nonce 
attack him on the night of the 5th, and they endeavoured 
to get further information to corroborate that report. 
Then it transpired that the tea party at Kira’s on the 6th 
was suddenly postponed on account of the Shogun’s 
going to visit the mansion of Lord Matsudaira on the pre- 
vious day. They were greatly disappointed, but as diere 
was no help for it, they looked for another chance. About 
a week had passed without any more news, when a report 
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came again from Otaka that a year-end tea party would be 
held at Kira’s on the evening of the 14th, with Lord Otomo 
as an honoured guest. The 14th ! — ^was it not the very 
death-day of Lord Asano ? How strange and at the same 

A 

time how ominous ! Oishi in receiving the report felt at 
once that success was in his grasp. As luck would have it, 
the report was confirmed again and again ; indeed, in one 
case Yokokawa-Kampei, one of the confederates, was by 
good chance asked by a priest of his acquaintance, who was 
also invited, to take his letter of acceptance to Kira. There 
was no doubt about it, and it was declared, though secretly, 
that the attack would be made on the night of the 14th to 
a dead certainty. 

The snow which had begun to fall on the i ith continued 
till the 14th, so that the city of Yedo was buried deep 
beneath it, presenting a sea of soft, silvery undulation 
and even human voices were hushed as if covered with 
a heavy blanket. In such quietness, the Ako men made 
preparations for the day, speedily and yet noiselessly, for 
it was agreed that everything had to be ready by the evening. 
But those who could manage went with Oishi to the 
Sengakuji Temple at Takanawa to pay their farewell homage 
to the grave of Lord Asano there. 

Getting a room in the temple to themselves, Oishi gav^ 
them his final instructions. He was going, he said, to 
divide his men into two companies. He would lead one 
company himself and make a raid on Kira’s mansion from 
the east or front gate, while his son Chikara, on the recom- 
mendation of the staff, would take the other company and 
force his way in from the west or rear gate. As his son was 
still a boy, he would be assisted by two elder leaders. 
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Yoshida and Onodera ; the thtee should act as one. The 
only man they were aiming at was Kira, so time must not 
be wasted in fighting with any others. They must join 
together to make quick work of it. Only those who 
offered resistance were to be disabled, no others. The 
fighting indoors had to be done by the younger members, 
and the older ones were to stay outside, cutting off the 
enemy’s retreat and guarding against any interference. 
The passwords in the darkness would be “ Yama (moun- 
tain) ” and “ Yjiwa (river) ” and those who were not ready 
with them were to be treated as enemies. And if perchance 
they should fail to attain their object, they were to set fire 
to the house and all to commit seppuku on the spot. By 
two o’clock that night, they were to assemble at the three 
places already chosen for the purpose. He finished his 
speech by asking those present to inform their comrades of 
all this. With so much care Oishi as chief leader instruct- 
ed his men and they felt that nothing now remained to be 
done but to wait for the night. 

The three trysting places chosen were all in the same ward 
as Kira’s mansion : one was Horibe-Yasubyoye’s and an- 
other was Sugino-Juheiji’s, both of which were convenient 
many people to assemble, for the two had given them- 
. Selves out to be fencing masters. A third was Kan2aki’s 
rice shop which was most near to Kira’s mansion. AH 
the weapons and accoutrements except the swords which 
were already in tlie hands of the men, had been stored 
at Horibe’s to be distributed at any time. And by two 
o’clock all were at their assigned places ready to form up 
into companies. 

Let us now glance at the age of the forty-seven loyalists. 
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who may be arranged as follows : — 


Horibe- Y ahy 6 ye 

aged 76 , 

Akabane-Genzd aged 34 , 

Hazama-Kihydyc 

99 

68 , 

Horibe-Yasubydye 

„ 33, 

Yoshida-Qiuzayemon 

99 

629 

Fuwa-Kazuyemon 

„ 33, 

Mase-Kyudaiyu 

99 

62 , 

Chikamatsu-Kanroku 

» 33, 

Muramatsu-Kihy 6 ye 

99 

61 , 

T ominomori-Sukey emon 

„ 33, 

Onodera-Jiinai 

99 

60 , 

Kurahashi-Densuke 

„ 33, 

Okuda-Magodayu 

99 

569 

Takebayashi-Tadashichi 

„ 32 , 

Hara-S 6 yemon 

99 

55, 

Otaka-Gengo 

„ 31 , 

Kaiga- Y a^ayemon 

99 

53, 

Yoshida-Sawayemon 

» 28 , 

Chiba-Saburobyoye 

99 

50 , 

Yada-Goroyemon 

„ 28 , 

Kimura-Okayemon 

99 

45, 

Onodera-Kdyemon 

„ 27 , 

Oishi-Kuranosuke 

99 

44, 

Sugino-Juheiji 

„ 27 , 

Nakamura-Kansuke 

99 

44, 

dishi-Sezayemon 

» 26 , 

Suganoya-PIannoj 6 

99 

43, 

Muramatsu-Sandayu 

» 26 , 

Hayami-Toaayemon 

99 

39, 

Okuda-Sadaycmon 

„ 25 , 

Maebara-Isuke 

99 

39» 

Hazama-Jujiro 

„ 25 , 

Terasaka-Kichiycmon 

99 

38 , 

Isogai- J urozay emon 

„ 24 , 

Okajima-Yasoycmon 

99 

37, 

Okano-Kinyemon 

„ 23 , 

Kanasaki- Y ogord 

99 

37, 

Hazama-Shinroku 

„ 23 , 

Kayano-Wasuke 

99 

5^9 

Katsuta-Shinzayemon 

„ 23 , 

Kataoka-Gengoyemon 

99 

36 , 

Mase-Magokur 6 

„ 22 , 

Yokogawa-Kampei 

99 

3^, 

Y ato- Y emonshichi 

„ 17 , 

Mimura-Jirdzayemon 

99 

5^9 

Oishi-Chikara 

„ 15 . 

Ushioda-Matanojo 

99 

34, 



We find here that 

one 

was 

over seventy, five were in 


their sixties, four in their fifties and forties, eighteen in'" 
their thirties, thirteen in their twenties, and two in their 
teens. Disparity in years seemed to make no difference to 
these men, whose strength lay not so much in their arms 
as in their prowess and spirit for upholding the cause of 
justice. The existence of two youngsters under twenty 
among them is especially noteworthy, showing how zeal 
made men of them. As might be expected, the backbone 
of the party, however, was formed by men in their thirties. 
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who were eighteen in number, while the ruling spirits such 
as Oishi, Yoshida, Kara, and Onodera were all just at that 
ripe age of over forty. 

As the appointed hour drew near* the Ak6 men assembled 
at the three trysting-places already mentioned and began to 
dress themselves. They used everything new from under- 
clothes to upper garment. Purity in clothing is an im- 
portant prerequisite with Japanese in undertaking anything 
special under divine protection, and they, of course, believed 
that their deed would be acceptable in the sight of Heaven. 
Their underwear was all of wadded habutae-VLUk, soft and 
smooth to the skin. Over that each put on a coat of mail 
covered with satin or damask. Then a wadded black silk 
garment crested and lined with red or pink thin silk was 
donned. With trouser-like hakama over mailed drawers 
besides gauntlets and leggings, their attire was complete. 
A mantle and hood of broadcloth for outdoor wear re- 
mained to be put on. 

How luxurious, we may think, their costume was for the 
mere purpose of fighting ! For this we must partly take 
into consideration the taste of the period they were in, 
when everything was for splendour and showiness. But 
the real significance of the unusual care they took in dress- 
ing lay in their anxiety to guard against any misunder- 
standing they might incur of having been driven to this 
deed of deadly bloodshed by mere desperation at their 
poverty, — and it was true that most of the loyalists, indeed, 
were hard up by that time — ^and also to lead people to the 
right recognition of their true motive, which was so 
sacred to them that in nothing short of immaculateness 
could they dare follow it. And indeed, they went so far 
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as to bum incense in their hoods so that even death might 
not cast defilement at once over their remains. 

Having finished dressing, all were ready to go. They 
took now a simple patting drink and the men at the first 
and second meeting places assembled at the third, which 
was Kanzaki’s shop. A temple bell was heard striking 
four : it was the signal for starting and headed by Kanzaki, 
who was followed by a man holding up a pole on which 
was fastened a box containing a statement of the retainers 
of Asano-Takuminokami, the whole party carrying each a 
spear, a halberd, a bow and arrows, a mallet, or a bamboo 
ladder, marched on in silence, a long line of black figures 
without lantern or torch. But the snow was crisp under 
foot and made walking easy. And a morning moon now 
shining bright, the whole snowy scene was all the more 
silvery and distinctly visible as if in daylight. They felt 
that they were guided by the spirit of their late lord, and 
their blood tingled at the thought. Approaching Kira’s 
mansion, they stopped and parted in two, one company 
making for the front gate and the other for the rear. 

Now Kira’s house was, of course, closely guarded. Not 
only had Kira himself many swordsmen in his service, but 
also Uesugi had sent him many of his retainers for assist- 
ance. These men lived in tenement-houses on the pre- 
mises, ready for any emergency. But Kira had come to 
make light of his chief enemy ever since he had been de- 
ceived by the latter’s stratagems, and thought that though 
possibly some others among the Ak6 men might still be 
hoping to carry out their vengeance, he need fear nothing 
worse than a road attack by three or five of them at most. 
He was, indeed, deluded by this sense of security. Little 
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dreaming that the loyalists were assembled in his neighbour- 
hood and were waiting for the hour of attack, he was 
enjoying a good time with Lord (!)tomo, his old colleague, 
till very late. And now, tired out after the entertainment, 
everyone in the house was sound asleep. 

The east gate, being the main one, was very strongly 
built, and it was not the intention of the men there to try 
to break it open. Two ladders were put up against it, and 
soon the company of twenty-three assailants had scaled it 
and were down on the other side. The rear gate needed 
no such trouble; it yielded easily to the blows of their 
mallets and the twenty-four assembled there were soon 
inside. They could and would no longer hold back : no 
thought of retreat was theirs. They had hoped for this for 
more than eighteen months. Now they had but to find 
Kira and kill him before the dawn ; it was the demand of 
the age and people as well. Their honour was more pre- 
cious to them than their lives. They must at all hazards 
attain their object. 

The men broke down doors and struggled to force 
their way in. Oishi with Hara and Mase stayed quietly 
outside, guarding against possible interference. Hara 
especially felt mad with impatience to go inside and join 
the younger men, but seeing Oishi so patient and sedate 
he could not ask his permission to do so. 

Following the harsh noise of breaking doors came the 
noise of sliding-screens crashing, and the loud shouts of 
men ; then suddenly the clash of swords and a dying cry. 

“ Somebody done for ? *’ queried (!)ishi coolly. 

“ Sounds like it : one of the enemy, I think.” 

“ I hope so.” 
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Again rose louder the shouts of men, the crash of 
sliding-screens, the shrieks of women and children, and the 
clash of swords. If was more terrible to listen in inaction 
to the struggle than to fight. The three men strained their 
ears to catch the sound of the whistle, which should be the 
signal that Kira was found. 

But that eagerly awaited sound took long in coming. 
The noise of panels breaking, the shrieks, the clash of 
swords grew louder and then fainter like waves rolling in 
and receding. Shouts like those of the Ako men were 
heard unceasingly. They seemed to be fighting with 
desperate courage. Flying forms appeared at times, seek- 
ing to break through from the inferno within, but their 
escape was cut off by those stationed outside. The Ako 
men seemed to be winning. 

The neighbouring people were now up and there were 
crowds gathered outside the front gate. Inside the noise 
subsided in a general way, but no whistling was heard as 
yet. 

“ What’s the matter ? ” asked Kara. 

“ Wait and we shall hear,” responded his leader. 

“ May I go in and see how things are going ? ” 

“ If you do not take long.” 

Hara went in but soon came back. 

“ Kira is not yet found. But as search is being made 
•everywhere, he cannot long elude us.” 

“ How is the fight progressing ? ” 

“ Oh, it is awful. Corpses are thick everywhere. But 
they are all of the enemy and none of our side have been 
killed. All are in high spirits.” 

“ It takes long to find Kira ? ” 
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“ Yes ; he is hiding somewhere. But there’s no way 
for him to escape.” 

Time was passing quickly. In the uncanny quietness, 
even 6ishi grew impatient and prayed almost unconsciously, 
“ O Spirit of Lord Asano, help us now ! ” But no whistle 
came as yet to their ears. 

“ Then, is all up with us ? Have all our efforts come to 
nothing ? Must we now kill ourselves as the last step ? ” 

Every leader was asking so in his mind. And they 
could not help seeing that dawn was beginning to whiten 
the sky. 

But it was just at that moment that they heard shouts of 
a few men and a shriek. “ What ? ” they asked, but again 
all turned quiet. 

“ Lost, then,” muttered Hara to himself. 

Suddenly the shrill sound of a whistle broke the silence 
and it was answered and repeated here and there. 

“ Heavens ! ” the three cried and all ran in. 

When Oishi and the others reached the room whence the 
sound of whistles came, nearly all the men were assembled. 
It was noisy with the clamour of voices shouting confused- 
ly, their words hardly distinguishable. In the centre an 
old man lay at his last gasp. He was Kira, found at last in 
a fuel-shed near the kitchen and dragged out there to await 
Oishi’s inspection. A white silk sleeping-robe, half torn 
from his shoulders, exposed to the light of the candles a 
scar, the sign of a sword cut now healed. 

Yoshida said to Oishi in a voice shaken with unre- 
strained emotion, 

“ Look here ! This is the cut given by our lord.” 

“ No doubt about it,” (!)ishi said and prostrated himself 
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befoxe the old man. It -was to worship the wound, and 
he wept fot the fitst tin^ in his lifie. 

Oishi now stood up and gave the old man his quietus. 
And finding that Hazama had brought Kira down, he let 
him cut the head off the corpse. A great shout of triumph 
was sent up three times, the shout expressing eveiything 
dear to the loyal hearts of the Ak6 men. 

Presently, the gong being struck, the men assembled at 
the rear gate. When the roll was called, no one was found 
missing — forty-seven men as before, among whom three 
had got some bruises and only one a slight s'^yord-cut. 
After seeing that the house was secure from fire, they 
marched out with the head of Kira wrapped in his sleeve 
and held high on a spear. 

They stayed for a while in front of the Ek6in Temple 
just near by, ready to meet the reinforcements from the 
house of Uesugi, which they expected every moment ; but 
as no enemy came in sight, Oishi ordered them to with- 
draw to the Sengakuji Temple. A procession was formed. 
As the vanguard two men with spears went first ; then a 
man holding Kira’s head high on his spear and guarded 
by several men followed. <!)ishi-Kuranosuke came next, 
walking in dignity alone, with all the rest following after. 
As it was the fifteenth, the day for daimyd to go to the castle 
for their monthly attendance, the route was so chosen that 
they might expose themselves as little as possible to public 
gaze. Still in passing some daimyd’s mansions, they were 
challenged once or twice, but they managed to reach Asa- 
no’s family temple at Takanawa. 

There they held before the tomb of Lord Asano a cere- 
mony to report their deed to his spirit, a ceremony most 
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solenm and impcessive to the loyal men. Kita’s hmd, 
cleansed of blood, was offeted to the tomb on a stand, 
befbte which buming incense cose fcom a ceiKer in thin 
cloudlets of sweet pecfume. Fiom lines of the loyalists 
kneeling in the snow, (^shi advanced a few steps towards 
the gtave and ofienng some incense, made a low bow. 
Taking a ditk out of his bteast and unsheathing it, he laid 
it on a stone step with the handle towards the grave and 
the blade towards the head. This was meant to imply 
that his lord might now satisfy his long-endured resent- 
ment himself. Then he receded a step or two and knelt 
again, bowing long. While he was doing this silently, he 
was apologizing for his vain efforts to have the house of 
his lord restored and reporting on behalf of his men what 
had been done with their lives that morning to pay back, 
though it was only an infinitesimal part, the debt of obliga- 
tions they owed him. All felt this and bowed with Oishi 
till they were moved to silent tears. Then Oishi stood up 
and taking the dirk, struck Kira’s head three times with 
it in his lord’s stead. When all was done, he burned in- 
cense in his personal capacity and let his men follow 
his example. By unanimous consent, Hazama-Jhjir6, who 
had been the first to stab Kira, took the lead ; then followed 
Takebayashi-Tadashichi who had given Kira a cut, and so 
on till everyone there had performed the rite. 

The men then went into the temple and taking a rest, a- 
waited the orders of the Government. At this point there 
is one thing to be mmtioned. And this is the mysterious 
disappearance of one member, Terasaka-Kichiyemon by 
name, who stood lowest among the retainers. The truth 
was that Oishi secretly sent him as a messenger to Asano’s 
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\ddowed lady to tepojt the success of the attack, fot of all 
persons in the world it was she whom Oishi thought it his 
most pleasant duty to inform of it as soon as possible. 
Moreover, in the parcel containing the letter of report was 
an account book in which all the party expenses he had 
defrayed out of the ten thousand ryS in his keeping were 
entered, a smtall residue m cash bdbag placed within the 
cover. It was just one more small instance of <!>ishi’8 
integrity. We may well imagine how deeply touched the 
lady felt by it. 

To return; prior to the arrival of the triumphal pro- 
cession at the temple, Oishi sent Yoshida and Tominomori, 
two fluent speakers in the party, to the mansion of Lord 
Sengoku, Inspector General, to notify him of the venge- 
ance taken. Terribly surprised, he hastened to the castle 
with the declaration of the retainers of Asano-Takumino- 
kami which had been handed him, and after an immediate 
inspection of Kira’s mansion, an urgent council was held 
by all the councillors. As most of them had been in secret 
sympathy with the retainers, they were deeply moved by 
reading the declaration. But though loyal according to 
the code of the samurai, the Ako men were criminals in the 
eye of the law, and it was settled that they should be placed 
for the time being in the custody of four daimyd. So from 
the Sengakuji Temple, they were summoned to the man- 
sion of Lord Sengoku, where they were divided into four 
groups and sent respectively to the mansions of Lord 
Hosokawa, Lord Hisamatsu, Lord M6ri, and Lord Mizu- 
no. 

There they were detained for more than a month and a 
half for one reason and another, being meanwhile treated 
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very courteously, more like guests thsm prisoners. The 
delay in passing judgment on them was caused by the 
difficulty in which tbe Shogunate found itself because of 
the almost universal sympathy shown to them. Even the 
Shogun himself, who had acted so hastily towards Lord 
Asano, hesitated to make up his mind at once. And after 
taking the unprecedented step of putting the matter to the 
vote of the daimyd and inviting the opinions of learned men, 
it was finally decided to punish the Ak6 men as grievous 
law-breakers by condemning them to death, but instead 
of beheading them like common criminals, to allow them 
the honour of committing seppuku as samurai. This was 
a matter of course to the loyalists and they were all ready 
to meet their death nobly. So the sentence was carried 
out on the 4th of February, 1705, in the mansions of the 
daimyd who had them in custody, and in compliance with 
their wishes, their remains were taken to the Sengakuji 
Temple and buried beside the tomb of the lord whom they 
had served so well. 

Henceforth the graveyard of the temple became a Mecca 
of those admirers of the spirit of loyalty, and before the 
graves of the forty-six ex-retainers of Ak6, the smoke of 
incense ofiered by sincere worshippers has been ascending, 
day in and day out, for two hundred years and more. 



ajAPTER IV 

THE SPIRIT OF THE SAMURAI 

Needless to say, the stoiy of the forty-seven Ak6 rSnin 
or ex-retsdners is a t 3 rpical one which illustrates the working 
of the samurai spirit nurtured in several hundred years of 
our feudal times. But as the whole trend of the 
culminated in the act of vengeance as inevitably as a body 
of water tumbles down a precipitous cUff, its versions have 
too often been given only with that point in view to the 
exdusion of the more delicate workings of the spirit as 
typified especially in the character of the chief leader of the 
band, (!>ishi, an almost ideal samurai. And this has been 
sadly the case with the English versions which have already 
appeared almost without exception, from Mitford’s first 
rendering of the story in his TaUs of Old Japan downwards. 
For the right imderstanding of the spirit, however, other 
things in the event besides vengeance must also be taken 
into consideration, and it is by no means a needless task to 
point them out as well and find their significance along 
with that of the main issue. 

Setting minor points aside for the present, there are three 
outstanding facts appearing in an authentic record of the 
event, and they are first that as soon as the Ako loyalists 
heard of the unfortunate death of their lord, they made 
up their minds to follow him to the grave as a matter of 
course, and eventually did so, secondly that in doing so 
they chose the way of avenging their lord’s wrongs on the 
enemy in order to make their death of added value and 
followed it through to the end, and lastly that under the 


82 
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dicumstaaces they thought it their duty to strive first of 
all to save their lord’s house from extermination even at 
the cost of giving up their revenge and did their best to 
bring it about though in vain. Let us now consider these 
leading points first at some length. 

FOLLOWING ONE’S LORD IN DEATH 

The Ak6 loyalists made up their minds to die on hearing 
of the death of their lord, but, it must be observed, not 
unconditionally. Their lord did not die of illness or by 
an accident, but because of his indiscreet attempt at re- 
taliation for the insult offered. His indiscretion was, 
indeed, the direct cause of his death, which was inflicted 
as a penalty by hands other than his enemy’s. But these 
were only attendant circumstances in the eyes of his retain- 
ers ; to them the fact stood unquestioned that their lord 
died insulted. This then appealed to their hearts at once. 
They saw that they must follow their motto with which they 
as samurai had been impressed all through their days, that 
when his master was insulted, the vassal died; and they 
gladly lived up to that motto. 

But before expatiating a little on this point, it will be 
well to glance at the unconditional form of following one’s 
lord in death, for it cannot be said that it had no bearing 
on the matter in hand. This as a custom has a very long 
history in Japan. In remote ages, it formed a conspicuous 
feature of great funerals, so much so that in 16 A. D. an 
edict prohibiting it was issued by the then Emperor Suinin, 
and twelve years later when his Empress died, images of 
baked clay were first used in the absence of human sacrifices. 
But it seemed that the new custom slowly relapsed into the 
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old one till in 647 the practice was again strictly forbidden, 
and nothing more was heard of it after that for over seven 
centuries. 

With the rise of the military class, however, the ruling 
idea that vassals must share their lord’s fortunes on the 
battle-field, induced the revival of the ancient custom of 
following one’s lord to the grave irrespective of the occasion 
that caused his death. This actually grew to be a military 
fiishion in later years of the sixteenth century. At the death 
of a daimyo, it was then common for three or four of his 
retainers, nay, sometimes as many as twenty of them, to 
disembowel themselves for his sake. lyeyasu, first Shogun 
in the Tokugawa period, was strongly against this custom 
of suicide, as is shown in what is called his “ Legacy ” or 
posthumous instructions,^ and actually forbade the practice 
to be followed when his second son Hideyasu died in 1607. 
But his command was obeyed only during his life-time 
and after his death the custom was so much revived that 
in 1663 the Shogunate was compelled to issue an edict 
proclaiming that the family of any person performing the 
act should be punished. And at last in 1682 a clause to 
that effect was added in the penal code of the military class, 
which finally put an end to the custom. But seeing that 


I The 76th article of lycyasu’s ‘‘Legacy” which contains his command 
against the custom as quoted by Hearn is as follows : — 

“ Although it is undoubtedly the ancient custom for a vassal to follow his 
Lord in death, there is not the slightest reason in the practice. G^nfucius has 
ridiculed the making of Yd Uffiffes buried with the dead]. These practices are 
strictly forbidden, more especially to primary retainers, but to secondary retain- 
ers likewise, even of the lowest rank. He is the reverse of a faithful servant who 
disregards this prohibition. His posterity shall be impoverished by the confisca- 
tion of his property, as a warning for those who disobey the laws.” 
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it ms only forty years before the tragic death of Lord 
Asano, there is no telling but that the custom had a certain 
influence on the thought of the Akd men. Indeed, it 
had so strong a hold on the Japanese mind that even in so 
late a time as the era of Meiji, instances of such suicide, 
occurred once in a long while, and every Japanese remem- 
bers at least one conspicuous case — ^that of General Nogi 
and his wife who in 1892 committed self-immolation to 
follow the Emperor Meiji to the grave. 

This custom of self-sacrifice on one’s lord’s death rose 
in all probability from the idea either that the spirit of the 
dead stayed where his body was interred or that it led in 
the world of shadows a life very much like the one he had 
lived on earth. So originally the things he had daily used 
in his life-time — ^tableware, weapons, trinkets, and such 
things — ^were entombed with him, and as he could not be 
allowed to go unattended, some of his family, personal 
attendants, slaves, and even his horse were made to be 
buried alive along with him. The monstrosity of the 
custom disarms our criticism, but it cannot be denied that 
there was an element of native simplicity in it, for though 
the practice ceased to be obligatory, it continued in a volun- 
tary form, defying suppression for a long time. Undoubted- 
ly the affectionate attachment to one’s lord might drive 
one instinctively to such a desperate act at the agonizing 
moment of eternal separation. Ill-advised as the act itself 
might be, yet the idea at the back of it was, indeed, laudable. 
And who knows but that it was a mirror, so to speak, 
though blurred and cobwebbed from long disuse, held up 
covertly to a samurai to remind him of his inevitable course 
of loyalty in a most momentous hour of his career ? 
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A samutat died when his lotd was insulted, that is, he 
was bound to tedeem his lotd’s honour even at the cost of 
his life. He died, of course, with or for his lord on the 
battle-field. He died when he failed to execute a difficult 
mission entrusted to him by his lord. He died even on 
making a clumsy mistake which might embarrass or dis- 
please his lord. There were, indeed, many cases in which 
a samurai was called upon to sacrifice his life in serving his 
lord. Extremely perilous was the way of loyalty with the 
samurai : he might as well cross a gaping abyss by a slippery 
log-bridge as follow the service of his lord. 

But all this was a natural consequence of the samurai’s 
being above all else a soldier under his lord. They rose 
as a special class for the purpose of standing by their 
chieftain through thick and thin. And as regards their 
duty in this function what Tennyson said about the Light- 
Brigade was equally tme of them : 

" Theirs not to make reply. 

Theirs not to reason why. 

Theirs but to do and die.” 

So along with their training in fencing, archery, horseman- 
ship, and other military arts, which was required of them 
in any case, was given that of the heart in order to make 
them hold their lives as nothing in discharging their duty. 
And, indeed, it was quite easy for them to be ready for 
death in the heat of battle ; but the contrary was often the 
case, even with them, when no urgent pressure except that 
of their conscience was upon them. So out of three 
hundred and more of the Ak6 retainers, only sixty-one at 
first joined the secret league, and though the number more 
than doubled afterwards for one reason and another, it 
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eventually dwindled undet This handful of men 

alone was tmly pxepaxed to die for theu lotd who was dead 
and gone. Such being the case, even 6isM had the follow- 
ing couplet insctibed on the handle of his favourite ditk in 
ordet to be alwa 3 rs reminded of his part : 

“ My lord’s good is weightier than mountains ; 

This life of mine is lighter than a hair.” 

The burden of loyalty, however, could be and was borne 
(juite lightly by a samurai, for it was, as suggested by 
Oishi’s motto, based on his feeling of gratitude for his 
lord’s favours. The relation of lord and vassal in our 
feudal times was far from being merely that of master and 
servant, but in virtue of hereditary successions on both 
sides, the ties between them were knit so closely that they 
grew to be something only next to, if not even mote than, 
those of father and son. As a son owes everything to his 
father, so a vassal owed his lord the sustenance of his 
family, all of his property, and all the happy days from 
cradle to grave, and this not only for his own generation 
but for all the generations represented by the ancestral 
tablets to the memory of which he paid daily homage at his 
domestic altar. The loyalty then that grew out of such 
relations and was deeply rooted in affectionate sentiment, 
could go to all lengths in its service, and even death had 
no power to block its way. “ The man,” says Ruskin, 
“ who does not know when to die, does not know how to 
live.” A samurai was worthy of the name only so fur as he 
knew when to die for his lord and if required, died ac- 
cordingly with a smile. 

A question might be asked : what did a samurai do wl^ 
his loyalty clashed with his filial piety ? Instances of such 
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a conflict are vety few in Japanese history. But the 
famous case of Shigemori remonstrating with his father 
Kiyomori, head of the then powerful military clan of Taira, 
on his disloyal intention of displacing the Priest-Emperor 
Goshimkawa is often cited as such an instance, on account 
of Shigemori’s confession that if he tried to be loyal, he 
would fail to be filial, and if he tried to be filial, he would 
fail in loyalty. But Shigemori’s embarrassment rose from 
the fact that his father was disloyally inclined ; otherwise 
there would have been no conflict. Except in such an 
extraordinary case, father and son were always of one mind 
as to their attitude towards their lord, so that loyality and 
filial duty went hand in hand; what the son did for his 
lord was most pleasing to his father too, and so even when 
an apparent conflict between the two duties might arise on 
account of the impossibility of performing them at one and 
the same time, the son was readily excused from his duty 
to his father, for that could abide its time or the father’s 
claim on it would gladly be withdrawn. 

Now though the spirit of the samurai as manifested in 
our feudal times was, indeed, admirable, as it was limited in 
its range by the very constitution of our society to the little 
world of their chief’s domain, fears might be entertained 
whether or no it disappeared with the breaking-up of the 
old system, which came about eventually when the Toku- 
gawa Shogunate was abolished. A samurai was required 
always to be ready to die for his own lord, but he was not 
taught to sacrifice himself even for the Shogun unless 
happening to belong to the latter’s special mili tary follow- 
ing. Much less was he given either chance or encourage- 
ment to take a wider view of such duty over and beyond 
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the boundaxies of his clan. In fact the polic7 of the Sho- 
gonate was actually to prevent his loyalty from developing 
into that larger cme which is love of king and country, 
or patriotism as we understand now, for the obvious 
purpose of upholding its status against the Imperial G>urt 
at Kyoto, which was kept deprived of all its governing 
function. And as a risk of such a change coming over the 
mind of a samurai and his lord as well, (who was also a 
samurai in spirit,) might happen in passing through Kyoto, 
the daimyd were strictly forbidden to do so on their way to 
Yedo and back, and if they must pass there, they had to do 
so by way of Fushimi, swerving to the south and without 
stopping over. Did then the spirit of the samurai die with 
the age that is past and gone ? In form, yes, but in 
essence, never. 

The samurai spirit developed with the rise of the military 
class in Old Japan, evolving under the influence of Shinto- 
ism, Confucianism, and Buddhism a code which was 
military, ethical, and religious as well, but it was not entirely 
a new growth in its essence. More than a thousand years 
of Japanese history before the establishment of the military 
class in the tenth century go to show clearly the existence of 
a certain guiding principle which called forth the support 
of the subjects for the Ruler of the State. It took its rise 
in the way the national work was pushed on at the very 
beginning of our country when the Ruler started subjugat- 
ing aboriginal tribes, perhaps with a mete handful of 
followers who were more of fellow-workers than depen- 
dants. The spirit of willing assistance coupled with absolute 
obedience and faithful attachment to the divinely descended 
Ruler, that blossomed out of the intimate relations existing 
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then, came to be a sacred tradition with the Japanese through 
all ages and continued unextinguished with the unbrokoi 
continuance of the Imperial line up to the military age. 
This spirit called Yamato-Damashii or the spirit of Yamato, 
that is, Japan, which was more normal than the spirit of 
the samurai, as it had directly to do with the ruling Sov- 
ereigns, was, indeed, the protot3rpe of the latter, which may 
be said to have remained temporarily in a metamorphosed 
state for the lack of proper development, but ready for 
better service later. That the Yamato-Damashii and the 
spirit of the samurai were one in essence may also be seen 
from many poems surviving from olden times ; here we 
may give one most celebrated verse of Otomo-no- 
Yakamochi’s (718-785), written long before the rise of the 
military power. He sang : 

“ At sea be my body water-soaked. 

On land be it with grass overgrown. 

Let me die by the side of my Sovereign 1 
Never will I look back.”* 

This sounds very much like what a samurai would have 
said of his duty to his lord, though it is far grander in tone 
and conception. 

The spirit of the samurai flourished under the Shogunate, 
but who could guess that it was this very spirit which was 
eventually to undermine the whole system of feudalism ? 
The Tokugawa Shogunate collapsed as Japan faced the 
unexpected peril of Western aggression, but its downfall 
was caused not so much by its inability to cope with the 
extraordinary situation as by the awakening of samurai to 


I Ffom the AuthoHs^ Transkthns of the Poms. 
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a higher came, wMch induced the centre of government to 
shift from the Shbgunate to die Imperial Court. And 
with the restoration of Imperial Rule and the abolition of 
territorial lordship, the samurai were no longer samurai 
but only Japanese subjects standing on equal footing and 
having one Sovereign over them all. By this change in 
social evolution, their spirit has been liberated from its 
old crust and returned to the time-honoured Yamato- 
Damasbii, but much enriched and solidified for the service 
of the new age. 

THE CODE OF VENGEANCE 

The second point to be considered in connection with 
the Ak6 incident is that of taking revenge. Though venge- 
ance lost its raison d’etre at the promulgation of the Criminal 
Code and belongs entirely to the old order of things that 
passed away with the year 1868, as it constitutes the main 
thread of the story, the right understanding of its significance 
in the eyes of the people of the past ages is quite necessary 
to an intelligent appreciation of the story and the play 
Ch&shingura based on it. 

By vengeance, which was a social custom that went by 
the appellation of kataki-uchi in Japanese, is not meant, of 
course, any retaliation for wrongs done to oneself but 
only that part of it made by son or vassal for wrongs done 
to parent or lord. And though it was avenging of blood, 
as it was not mere individual revenge for personal injury, 
it does not repel our moral feeling on reading accounts of 
it even now. And added to this negative side, there was 
a positive one to it in that it was always an expression of 
unselfish devotion, of unchanging gratitude to father or 
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k>nl SO that it still appeals to us after all the many years that 
intervene between now and the past. 

The sense of retaliation is so natural to man that it is no 
wonder that its higher application in an unselfish cause 
should have become recognised as a social obligation in 
early days. Of course, avenging incidents of this kind 
were at first quite few, but the idea was upheld and 
strengthened by Q)n£ucian ethics introduced to Japan in 
the seventh century, which more than afiirmed this obliga- 
tion, commanding a man “not to live under the same 
heaven ” with the slayer of his father. The phrase quoted 
from the second book of Le Ke first appeared in Japanese 
literature very early in the eighth century in the famous 
history called -and since then it became the 

unvarying motto for vengeance. 

Even Confucius, however, did not allow vengeance to 
be enacted unconditionally : notice of the intention of 
taking revenge must be given beforehand and secondary 
vengeance was prohibited. All this was adhered to in 
Japan, as will be seen in lyeyasu’s injunction on the subject 
which runs as follows : — 

“ As regards avenging injury done to master or father, it is ac- 
knowledge even by Confucius that you and the injurer cannot live 
together under the same heaven. A person harbouring such venge- 
ance shall give notice in writing to the district criminal court and 
carry out his design within the period stated in the notice. Seconda- 
ry vengeance is strictly forbidden. Any avenging act done by those 
who have ne^ected to give preliminary notice of it shall be treated as 
a riot, and the offenders s^ll be punished according to the dtcum- 
sunces of the case.” 

Thus vengeance was sustained by law as well as by cus- 
tom. But it will be observed that while in China vengeance 
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could be evicted only for injuties to one’s mothet or 
btothets besides one’s Either, according to the Lf Kif, in 
Japan one’s lord or master came t9 be regarded as a proper 
person to be avenged, as well as one’s kindred. This 
was, of course, due to the rise of the samurai dass which 
grouped routui this or that illustrious house. Thus along 
with filial piety, loyalty came into play in vengeance, making 
it assume a character nobler than when it concerned itself 
only with a family aiSur. Inddentally this fact goes to 
show more dearly than anything else the difference in the 
national character of these two pepole, the Japanese and 
the Chinese : there filial duty was all that was considered, 
but here loyalty had to go with it, or rather, as will be seen 
from what has already been explained, loyalty was regarded 
higher than filial duty even in the matter of vengeance. 

Now, in the case of the Ako inddent, the avengers did 
not try to give any preliminary notice of their intention to 
be entered in the official register, by which step they might 
be justified in the eye of the law and escape from being 
regarded as rioters. The reasons, however, were obvious. 
They feared first of aU that by taking this st^ their inten- 
tion would surdy be communicated to their enemy, who 
in consequence might easily get out of thdr reach. They 
must avenge their lord’s wrong on him by all means, and 
so took every ptecaution to ensure success. Then they 
had to follow their lord in death, vengeance or no, and 
why should they care anything about suffering even the 
severest ptinishment for a riot? Thus their act was, 
indeed, one of extreme recklessness, but at die same time 
was so thrilling and heroic as to be remonbered ever 
after as a noble eiq>ression of loyalty. 
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Vengeance itself is brutal anyway, but there was mudi to 
be learned from the moral qualities attendant on it. It 
was impelled by unselfish devotion to lord or father, 
unchanging even after death, but in its execution it required 
the exercise of such virtues as depend on strong will- 
power. It was usually accompanied with all sorts of 
difficulty. The murderer felt at once after the act was 
committed that he would be the object of revenge, and so 
he seldom remained quietly at home but almost invariably 
fled to other territories to keep close at least till the affair 
blew over. It was no easy matter then to hunt him out and 
the avenger had to be a detective first of all, using all the 
patience and persistency he could muster. And even 
if this part of his work did not take long to do, he must 
look for a good chance to attain his object. This again 
did not usually come so quickly, for the murderer would 
be on strict guard and could not be approached by any 
ordinary means. The famous revenge of the Soga brothers, 
for instance, took seventeen years to accomplish. And 
though the circumstances in that case were quite excep- 
tional, it was not unusual for two or three years to elapse 
before the vengeance was inflicted. The problem with the 
avenger then was how to tide over the intervening time. 
Usually he started on his wandering journey with some 
money, but as the interval of waiting lengthened out, it was 
as likely as not that he would fall into a sorry plight. 
What privations must he endure in such a case 1 In the 
Ak6 vendetta, which was carried out by a number of men 
much larger than in an ordinary case and took more than 
a year and a half in preparation, (!)ishi foresaw this difficulty 
and wisely got ready a considerable sum of money to be 
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used fot potty expenses, but that even so it was not quite 
sufficient fot the putpose may be seen from the fact that 
many finally dropped out of the league from the sheet 
poverty to which they had been reduced. Under such 
circumstances, it needed more than an ordinary amount of 
persistency to carry their design through. 

The persistency shown in the case of vengeance, however, 
needs some explanation. It is not mere doggedness which 
requires only strong will-power to support it, and varies 
more or less with the persons concerned, but it is something 
rooted in the spirit of the samurai and appearing constantly 
under a different name in their conduct. There was a little 
custom in olden days — a custom slight in appearance but 
full of awful meaning — ^that in signing a pledge, a person 
must invariably attach to his name a seal of his own blood. 
The practice introduced from China was first followed only 
by samurai, but afterwards became prevalent among all 
classes. We had three instances of this in the Ako story. 
The blood in this case stood for an oath, or to a Japanese 
a solemn sign of promise, violable only at the cost of the 
signer’s life. As will most other practices, it was apt to 
become merely formal and lose much of its binding charac- 
ter, but it was a visible form of the spirit behind it that held 
veracity as the handmaid of loyalty. How veracity was 
made much of by samurai will be seen from the fact that the 
word of a samurai was always as good as his bond. To 
give a written pledge besides his word for any promise 
made, unless it was highly important and solemn, was 
deemed quite beneath his dignity, and in few cases did this 
code fail to work well. And if a samurai failed to keep his 
promise, as happened on rare occasions, why, he atoned by 
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death fbt his defarolt. The petsistency in vengeance then 
vras but another form of veracity so dear to the samurai, to 
which under any drcumstances he was in honour bound to 
remain true. In rising to take vengeance, he made a vow 
to discharge his duty before the tomb o£ his lord or father, 
and repeated this at the shrine of his tutelary god, praying 
for his success in the onerous task before him. And in all 
probability, he carried a sacred amulet, given him at the 
shrine, next to his skin. So pledged and protected at the 
same time, how could he break his vow and shamelessly 
remain a samurai ? 

Lafcadio Hearn calls our attention to the religious 
significance of the Japanese vendetta, saying that it was 
essentially an act of propitiation as is proved by the rite 
with which it terminated, — ^the placing of the enemy’s 
head upon the tomb of the person avenged, as an offering 
of atonement. And he describes the way in which (!)ishi 
performed the rite before the tomb of Lord Asano. He is 
perfectly right in looking on the vendeltta in that light. 
It was, indeed, done for the purpose of propitiating the 
injured person in order that his soul might rest peacefully 
ever after. And not only at the close but also while he was 
looking for the chance to carry out his purpose, the avenger 
would visit the grave of his dead lord or father whenever 
an opportunity to do so offered, and hold communion with 
him as 6ishi did, truly conscious that they were speaking 
through the impassable barrier that separated them. But 
such a practice was by no means limited to the case of 
of vengeance. With a Japanese in olden times, no day 
began without his paying homage to his ancestral spirits 
at his domestic altar, and every task of great responsibility 
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was usually cornmniced with ptayers at the shrine of his 
tutelary god, which was^ by the way, the defied dan- 
ancestor, and on condusion reported with gratitude there. 
Thus his life was more thickly wrapped in religious atmos- 
phere than are those of the moderns. No wonder then 
that the triumphal occasion of reporting the success of a 
vendetta should be cdebrated with such impressive rites 
as the ghost of the person avenged was fdt to be taking 
part in. 

The Ak6 case, it will be remembered, was not one of 
ordinary vengeance. Lord Asano died, but not by the 
sword of Kira. His death was a punishment inflicted upon 
him for his grievous offence of defiling the Shogun’s 
palace with blood. And yet he died without killing Kira 
as he had intended. For this then his retainers rose : their 
task was to take over his intention and carry it out in 
his place. This was dearly stated in their declaration given 
out for the justification of their deed. Now what does 
this signify ? 

The Ak6 retainers felt that they must be faithful to their 
lord even after his death. This was to them nothing but 
a matter of course. They treated him as if he were living; 
no, to them he was still living in spirit, waiting for his 
will to be done, and so they did their best to carry it through. 

The belief at the root of their action was, indeed, the 
basis of the Japanese ancestor-worship. We never could 
think of our ancestors as dead and gone, dead to all the 
doings of their family left on earth, turning strangers to 
their children as the graves dosed over them. Though 
invisible, somdiow they love to stay in their old home, 
pleased with occasional, if not daily, offerings of their 
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favoudte food and xevetential bows to thdt earthly images. 
And they stay not only to receive pleasure but to help, to 
give support in promoting the welfare of their living family 
by beaming encouragement on them. All this might be 
a delusion in a sense ; but the spiritual side of our life is 
woven out of just such warm sentiments. The beauty of 
ancestor-worship testifies to its truth just as any great art 
is endowed with life for that very reason. 

THE CIVIL DUTY OF THE SAMURAI 

At the conferences held in the Ako Castle when the 
retainers heard of their lord’s death, various resolutions 
were in turn adopted. At first it was decided that the 
retainers should die in resistance of a siege. Then they 
resolved that they should merely commit seppuku on 
delivering up their casde. And the final resolution was, 
as we have seen, that they should avenge their lord’s wrongs. 
These changes, however, were not made by haphazard : 
they were all premeditated by Oishi. His aim was to form 
a secret league with resolute men, whom to pick out he 
caused the resolutions to be shifted from one to another. 
But along with this, he had another thing in his mind from 
the first which was at variance with taking revenge, but 
which he wished sincerely to be brought about. And 
this was the restoration of the ruined house and family of 
his lord. As soon as the first conference was over, he 
sent messengers to Yedo to file a petition to that effect 
with the Government. Then at the delivery of the castle, 
Oishi himself presented another petition to the Govern- 
ment officers and spoke so appedingly to them that they 
were greatly moved. Again when he went up to Yedo 
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tea months after to prevent his party there jEcom rushing 
into a reckless attempt at revenge, he did not forget to 
visit some influent^ men to ask their assistance in having 
his lord’s house restored. We may well ask, which was 
uppermost in his mind, the restoration of Asano’s house or 
taking vengeance? 

Q)nsider how he procrastinated in carrying out the design 
for which he had formed the league. Of course, he 
wanted to make the conditions most favourable to it, 
mainly by deluding his enemy into false security. And yet 
he did not hasten to his work even when his stratagem had 
taken effect. At the time of the Yamashina conference 
held at the urgent demand of all his men, who could hardly 
wait any longer, the opportunity was already ripe for action, 
but (!>ishi checked their impetuosity by his earnest desire 
to see how his petition would be treated. He feared very 
much that any rash act would nullify his efforts. And it 
was only when he heard that Asano’s brother Daigaku, 
the only person who might be appointed heir to his dead 
lord, was relegated and his hopes were utterly shattered 
with the news that he rose resolutely to the task of killing 
Kira. How patient he was to wait so long till the last 
moment amid the clamorous voices of his men urging him 
to vengeance 1 And all this "^^s because of his more im- 
perative duty of getting his lord’s house restored. 

Why then was it so important to save Asano’s house and 
title from extinction ? To understand the reason we must 
first go to our old cult of ancestor-worship and see what 
hold it has on the Japanese mind. We have seen that we 
Japanese never treat the departed as utterly gone, severed 
for ever from all their earthly coimections, both material 
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and ^iritual. On the contrary they still need our care and 
propitiation : we offer them things they liked best and pay 
d^m homage because we £eel that they are pleased with 
what we do for them. We consider that they can never 
find repose without this devotion of their kindred, the 
devotion to be repeated as often as possible by their living 
offepring and to be continued indefinitely by their future 
descendants. The importance of attending to this service 
lies first of all in keeping our sense of gratitude and affection 
to the dead as the givers of life and all that we have in- 
herited from them, but as they are thought to be always 
pleased with our being good and just, by remembering 
them, we take care not to cause them shame by out negli- 
gence of daily duties or ill-conduct of any kind. Our 
filial piety is not due to our living parents alone ; it is also 
due to all our ancestors, who, though invisible, exist as 
spiritual presences. So the neglect of devotional duty to 
one’s ancestors is an unpardonable sin, while its discontinu- 
ance caused inevitably by the extinction of blood is to be 
greatly feared and carefully guarded against. 

To a Japanese family, then, the continuance of its line is 
a matter of prime importance. If so, it was all the more 
important with such a distinguished family as that of Lord 
Asano. And then to Oishi it was no other than the house 
of his lord for whom he lived and to whom all his service 
was due. He could not bear to see it meet with a fate 
which was regarded as the supreme calamity to any family 
in the land. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the extinction of a family 
line is averted by some means or other. If there is no son 
to be an heir and only daughters, the succession is assured 
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by adopting a husband to the eldest (kughtet. If totally 
childless, the family tepresenuitive can adopt one of thdt 
male relatives or, in de&ult of that, even a boy who is no 
relation just for the sake of carr 3 dng on tli^ ancestral cult 
of the family. But ordered to be destroyed as the house of 
Asano was, there was no means left but reliance on a 
special act of grace which might be granted in answer to 
an e^est appeal. 

While petitioning, ^)ishi did his best to provide for the 
worst. Lord Asano had an only daughter ; and before she 
was relegated to exile, 6ishi secretly had her adopted into 
a certain wealthy family in Kyoto in order that her father’s 
blood might at least be continued through her. Then he 
made donations to the family temples at Ak6 and elsewhere 
in order that masses for the dead might be held from year 
to year. But his greatest hope was to have the family line 
regularly kept on so that all the illustrious ancestors might 
have devotional rites performed by their descendants 
according to custom. And that was to be denied him. 
How crushing must have been the blow to the loyal heart 
of Oishi 1 

We might ask how it would have been if 6ishi’s petition 
had been accepted. The restoration of the house of 
Asano by such an act of grace could not possibly remain 
intact if subsequently the retainers took vengeance into 
their own hands, which would be rioting anyway. Besides 
it would be highly disrespectful to the Government to 
return its favour by such a lawless act. And (!Kshi, who 
was a true samurai and was as sensitive to propriety as to 
the justness of things would not dare commit such an 
offence. At die Yamashina conference he said that restoca- 
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tion and tevenge veie two separate things and that as the 
Ak6 men might not attack Kira in force after their lord’s 
house had been restored, he would take vengeance alone 
on behalf of them all. But that was said to appease his 
excited confederates and he did not trouble himself as yet 
to see what course he would take on such a mere hypo- 
thetical assumption. Only he was sure to find the right 
way in any case, and lead his men to follow it. And it 
cannot be doubted that history would have given us a 
totally different story if, indeed, the house of Asano had been 
restored, a story none so thrilling as we have now and yet 
bearing wimess equally well to the sincerity of those loyal 
men. 

But all this is beside the question now. What we must 
not fail to see in Oishi is the firm hold he had on what forms 
the ethical basis of the Japanese people. Success or no, it 
is his faith in it that claims our admiration. He was of the 
military class, and it was not to be expected that he should 
take such deep thought on a subject far removed from his 
profession of arms, in contrast to the conduct of most of 
his men. They were all for nothing but revenge, that is, 
fighting and having their sense of justice satisfied with the 
sword, and had no time to scruple for a higher considera- 
tion. But Oishi refused to rush on blindly and even had 
the patience to wait till he was justified for his action. In 
this he showed us what a true samurai should be : he was 
first of all a man well trained in the fundamental belief of 
his time and prizing it even above the demand of his 
sword. To him loyalty consisted not merely in following 
his master in death, but in doing what was best and most 
imperative for him under the circumstances before he died. 
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And this leads us*to a general obser^tion the duty of 
samurai. 

The existence of the samurai or military class was a 
peculiar one. It was, of course, militaiy to the bone: 
fighting was conducted only by samurai who were trained 
specially for the purpose. But they were not merely 
fighting men ; they had to perform civil duties, too, owing 
to a special organization of the government. 

The sovereignty in Japan underwent a peculiar deflection 
quite early in history. With the rise of the Fujiwara family 
in the seventh century, the real administration of govern- 
ment came to be done only at the hands of its members. 
They grew to be veritable regents of the country and laid 
the foundation of the form of government which prevailed 
in the feudal times. The Fujiwaras, however, were not 
military and as they degenerated to a mere court nobility, 
the militaty clans Taira and Minamoto gained in power and 
after a bitter struggle between the two, the reign of the 
Minamoto regents first known as shogun began. They 
had their government seat at Kamakura and controlled the 
mili tary and dvil afiairs of the country. And after the rise 
and fall of four more military families, certain members of 
which were shogun in turn, we come to the Tokugawas, 
much more stable than any preceding family but ruling 
the country on the same principles. 

The peculiarity of the shogunate — and for that matter 
the same was the case with all the clans under it — ^was that 
all dvil affidrs were managed by samurai too, for they and 
they alone constituted the ruling class of society. But in 
undertaking such work, for which they had not been 
fitted by any preliminary training, they had to dep«id only 
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on thdt individual talent in discharging theit duties. 
Certain laws were indeed ordained, but they were far from 
being complete, and much was left for the exercise of 
common sense and discretion in managing business matters. 
Fears might be entertained as to the reliability of such 
methods of management, but being handled by samurai 
who prized honour and rectitude so highly, they were far 
sounder than mere obligatory functioning. See how Oishi, 
in making arrangements for the delivery of the Ak6 C^tle, 
r^;ulated the loose administration of a£Burs conducted by 
his irresponsible compeer Ono, by converting into specie 
the paper money circulating among the townspeople, 
at as high a rate as the clan’s finances allowed. And again, 
see how he kept his account book carefully entered with all 
the party expenses he had defrayed out of the funds which 
were properly his clan’s and not his own. Such fair 
dealing and honesty shown even when they were not op«ily 
required, were rarely to be met with outside the circle of 
true-born samurai. 

The spirit shown by Oishi concerning the restoration of 
his lord’s house, however, was going a step beyond the 
ordinary fair discharge of dvil duties by samurai. It has 
to do with the quality of statesmanship of which the true 
samurai was capable. The restoration of Asano’s house 
was not only of invaluable benefit to the family itself, but 
also the prime requisite for the life of his clan which could 
be resuscitated only through that means. The grasp 
^)ishi had on this and the efforts 1^ made for it deserve 
any amount of praise. A great statesman is he who never 
misses seeing the fundamentals of his nation’s existence 
and upholds them at any cost even above the urgency o£ 
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iismediate good. And Cishi was just ^jch a man. No 
doubt he had inborn talmt, but it was equally certain that 
it was by virtue of being a true-hearted samurai that he 
could bring it into full play. 

THE CUSTOM OF SEPPUKU 

The three main points in the story of the Ak6 retainers 
having been elucidated, there remain one or two minor 
ones to be touched on. And one of these is the old custom 
of seppuku or harakiri^ which is self-immolation by dis- 
embowelment. Seppuku^ like kataki-uchiy is a thing of the 
past and, of course, does not exist now as a custom any 
longer, but being only a matter of voluntary choice, it is 
still resorted to once in a long while especially by military 
men as something appropriate to them because of its 
tradition. 

This form of self-destruction made its first appearance in 
Japanese history in the twelfth century with the rise of the 
military class and became established as a custom with 
samurai in committing suicide in the Kamakura period 
(i 192-13 3 5). In the Tokugawa period, it was adopted as 
a form of capital punishment for the samrirai class and 
upwards. It was, however, distinguished from mere 
execution in that it was inflicted only as a punishment for 
oflen<%s whidi did not go against the spirit of the samurai. 
In such honour and respect was it held that in its execution 
it was always accompanied with due ceremony, as seen in 
the case of Asano. 

It may appear queer that the abdomen was selected in 
preference to other parts of the body as the place in which 
the deadly wound was inflicted in destroying oneself. In 
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fsct, when driven to commit suicide, Japanese women 
tesotted to jigait riiat is to say, piercing the throat with a 
dagger so as to sever the arteries, a pmctice decidedly more 
decent with them than that of the men. But the fact that 
Gito, Brutus, Petronius, and other Roman worthies, as 
pointed out by Dr. Nitobe, terminated their earthly existence 
by this mode of death, will go to show that seppuku was not 
a strange practice even in the Western world but something 
proper to men of honour. The reason, however, that it 
was accepted as such by the Japanese was based on the 
belief that the abdomen was the seat of the mind. The 
idea is Chinese in origin, but Japanese mentality has been so 
much imbued with it that we have in our language scores 
of idiomatic expressions in which “ hara ” (abdomen) is so 
used figuratively. To give a few examples, hara ga tatsu 
(to have one’s abdomen stirred up) means to get offended ; 
hara ga suwaru (to have one’s abdomen settled) means to 
gain composure or presence of mind, or to be prepared for 
something ; hara wo kimeru (to fix one’s abdomen) means to 
make up one’s mind ; hi to no hara wojomu (to read another’s 
abdomen) means to enter into another’s mind ; hara ga 
futoi (to have a large abdomen) means to be large-minded or 
a man of nerve ; hara wo miseru (to make plain one’s abdo- 
men) means to show one’s magnanimity ; hara ga kuroi (to 
have a black abdomen) means to be black-hearted ; and so 
forth. So to rip the abdomen was a means not only of 
taking one’s life but also of showing the dean state of one’s 
mind, that is, sincerity, often in spite of the act for which 
one must pay with death. 

The occasion that called for the sacrifice of a samurai’s 
life has been given elsewhere, but even in dying he must not 
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suda his pdde. And seppuku was just fitted for die purpose,, 
for it required to be performed with die utmost coolness 
of temper and oonqiosure of demeanour. Samurai were 
trained from childhood to behave so when required, and 
they were so true to their disdplme that many who could 
do so, calmly set themselves to compose a ferewell ode 
as Asano did, just before ending their lives. Such refine- 
ment of self-destruction is nowhere to be met with but in 
Old Japan. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE SAMURAI SPIRIT 

Japanese society in feudal times may be roughly divided 
into three classes, the ks^i, the samurai, and the common 
people. The kugi were G)urt nobles, standing next to the 
emperors and priding themselves on being their descen- 
dants. Their duties, however, mostly concerned Court 
ceremonies and the grant and dqirivation of Court ranks, 
and had nothing to do with administrative afl^rs, so that 
they were really men stationed “ above the clouds,” so 
much removed even from the samurai who ranked next to 
them. But as they were true aristocrats, nearly all refine- 
ments in taste and manners in Japanese civilization took 
rise in their circle. And so far they contributed to our 
culture. 

Of the samurai class, which included shogun and daimyd, 
much need not be said here. Combining at the same time 
the military and ruling classes, the samurai were held in 
awe by the common people, while they themselves, though 
somewhat unpolished in their manners, were dignified and 
set themselves up for upholders of the spirit peculiar to 
their class, than which for them nothing more priceless 
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4adsted in the world. iCganled earthly posscssiofis 

AS ecash and held d«ur the cok of the sword which was 
loysdty and honour. It was, indeed, fortunate for Japm 
dutt in the peculiac dreumstances which vested them with 
powers both mx&tary and dvil for hundreds of yem, and 
allowed them to esk separated from the masses of the 
woridly lower class folk, they were able to evolve a high 
code of honour, sevoe and 3 iet efficacious like thdr 
matchless steel, and be tempered and disdplined in it. 
They were the chosen people of sodety, on whose 
spiritual descendants the destinies of the nation shall de- 
pend. 

The third dass, that of common people, comprised 
farmers, artisans, and merchants. They were distinguished 
from the two-sworded order of samurai by not being 
permitted to wear swords or to have family names, farmers 
being called by thdr villages and artisans and merchants 
by thdr trades. Thus they were placed from the first in 
such a low stratum of sodety as to be far removed from 
the traditions sacred to samurai. They were looked down 
upon by the upper classes and their lives were hdd so 
cheap that any samurai was privileged to cut them down if 
they showed him disrespect. Of these people, farmers 
ranked highest, so much honour being given to them who 
tilled the soil and raised rice, the staple food of all Japanese. 
This came to be so also from the fact that in the early ages 
of JapaiMse sodety, there was no distinction between 
farmers and warriors : all able-bodied burners were dien 
trained fighting-men, ready for war at any moment. Indeed, 
a samurai might derive his income from land, as Oishi 
contrived to do at Yamashina, and even indulge, if he had 
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a floiod ^ in ammeut inning, ipiiile he vm stxicdy fbthui' 
den to follow any tirade ot craft. Below farmers ranked 
the ardsGDS indsi<hi^ smiths, painters, cai^ienters, weawsrs, 
potters, and all the test. Arts and crafts were held high 
especklly from the necessity of the samurai who liked to 
boast swords of good make and also from the arttstk 
temperament of the Japanese to whom exquisite work- 
manship with brush or chisel appealed as something divine. 
Then came merchants, the lowest in rank according to the 
order steroetyped in the categorical enumeration of voca- 
tions as sbif nSy hSy sh6 (the samurai, the farmer, the artisan, 
the merchant). It may appear strange that they should be 
placed so low, but the business of money-making was held 
in contempt by the superior classes as something mean 
and filthy. Indeed, it was not only far removed from the 
profession of arms but was even liable to taint the soul of 
a high-minded samurai by implanting in it the love of gold 
which is the root of all evil. See how Ono, who stood as 
high as (bishi as councillor of the Ako Gan, grew greedy 
and made an ignominous retreat. Such was the disdain 
of money among samurai that their children were brought 
up with utter disregard of it, and ignorance of the value oS. 
difierent coins was considered a sign of good breeding. 
So though they created the wealth of the country, paid the 
taxes, and supported the nobility and military with the 
farmers, merchants had no chance of rising in the scale. 
This, however, does not mean that they had no moral 
code among them or nothing good in their life as civilians. 
On the contrary, they had, of course, their own standard 
of morals by which they transacted their business and, 
generally speaking, they enjoyed a life far more com- 
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fottable and jovial than diat of idieit ftugal btothets of the 
swotd. 

Now what was tematkable about these classes is that on 
account of the hereditary succession of vocations pre- 
scribed and guarded by law and custom, class distinctions 
were so strictly kept that there was no diance of a man 
bom in one class stepping into another, however strongly 
his propensities might induce him to do so, unless some 
such social reconstmction as the Restoration of 1868 made 
it possible. It was extremely necessary for national develop- 
ment that such barriers should be done away with and men 
should be respected not for the class they belong to but 
for the ability and merit they possessed, and especially that 
the spirit of the samurai reborn as that of Japan as a whole, 
should permeate the total being of all, both high and low. 
But the time was not yet ripe for that under the feudal 
regime, and Japan had to pass through some incubatory 
processes meanwhile. 

But even in the Tokugawa period there were one or 
two things which showed that the spirit of the samurai, in 
one form or another, was slowly getting diffused among 
the common people, though sometimes quite abnormally. 
Just examine the following table which gives 103 cases of 
vendetta on record happening in that period. 


Yeats 

Cases of Vendetta 

Avengers 

Samurai 

Common People 

1609-1705 

53 

19 

4 

1703-1804 

35 

19 

16 

1804-1865 

55 

16 

19 






THIS SPIRIT OF THE SAMURAI III 

Hie year 1705 being the one Ibliowing the Akd incident, 
we see that neatly all vendettas up till then were cattied 
out by samutai, but in the next hundted yeats the numbet 
of common people as avengers came pretty neat that of 
samutai, while in the last sixty yeats the samutai were 
fairly outstripped by ihe common people in this respect. 
It is to be remarked that the common people who so acted 
were neatly all farmers, only three of their number being 
tradesmen. Thus the practice of taking vengeance and 
the spirit that actuated it came to spread among the lower 
classes, making Way for the reception of higher functions 
of the spirit of the samurai, and though few traders actually 
practised such vendetta, that their hearts readily responded 
to it will be seen from the appearance of more than a 
hundred versions of the Ch&sbin^a that catered to popular 
taste from time to time. 

How all this was brought about may be summarily ex- 
plained by the fact that no social class can resist the dif- 
fusive power of moral influence. But we must look a little 
deeper into the causes which assisted that diflusion in this 
instance. The Tokugawa rule, which lasted for two hun- 
dred and fifty years, was conspicuous for doing, everything 
to keep the social order rigidly undisturbed, fixing a place 
for everybody and putting r^traint upon personal liberty 
from daimyd down to common people, — all for the con- 
solidation of its own power. Ranks and incomes were 
fixed for life for the upper classes, occupations were he- 
reditary throughout ; and even limits were put by regula- 
tions to the ways in which rich men might use thdr money. 
The common people especially were under pressure : 
however rich they might be, they must not imitate the 
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or a^amoe the |aivil^^ of itbeir faettecs. Hiey, 
iSiose than ibose in the other disfles, innere bound by hm 
tad foustom, diain&d io their poskian like dogs. But the 
long peace thus htoughi^ about diroughout the oountiy 
after centm^ of 'uwc&te had its advantage. A univi^al 
filing of OBCurity wm established, and though bound and 
restxaii^ in a hundred ways, die common peo^de could 
'without anxiety move to the length cf their chains. And 
monotonoos as their existence was, they could find solace 
along the line of least resistance. 

In the first place the inexpensive and yet aesth^c accom- 
plidiments of tea-ceremonies and flowernarrangement, 
formerly fashionable only in the upper classes, came to be 
prevalent in their drdc, while thqr diemselves created 
pldieian music on the samism and popular xlancing to its 
accompaniment. Then, what was more important, litera- 
ture also ceased to be the pivileged enjoymem of the upper 
classes alone. Popular fiction in cheap editions came to 
be published to meet the public demand, and dieaixes and 
story-tellers’ booths were thronged with young and old 
eager to be entertained. Now, what is noteworthy in (his 
new tendency is the fact that the chief thenu treated in 
books ot on the stage was the heroic exploits of samurai 
in the war periods, of which J^anese history is full. 
Ihcse stirring or pathetic stories concerning the warring 
dans of the Taira and the Minamoto, the vendetta df the 
two botve Soga brothers, or the rise and fall o£ suda great 
heroes as Hideyoshi and Nobunaga never deed the readers 
or li^eners, and as these stories dealt with a world in- 
toomriUe to the masses, they were wn^>ed in romantic 
glamour wonderful and fttsdnath:^ beyond anythmg in 
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tbecc ptoftuc lifKsH. 13 ^ wtxt ksd to gtov 
irMi die spiik txied m smlkaxy ckcits» 4ad 
tbey west tunt m a positioQ to it in tvaj ns^iea, 

some of dxexn felt justified bf it to ta^ teveuge sfibet die 
fittfaioa the aamarai. 

Hie iafluence of the vpitit of die samtuai is also sees ia 
the devcktpmeat of a oettain otdet of men among the 
lower dasses, kiK>wa as ^t^odate. 11167, however, came 
into existence not so much by the di&sion this spidt 
as through the resentment provoked by a certaia sectkm 
dl hatamoto or retakms of the Shogun. The Jhatamats were, 
of course, samurai, but diey were from Mikawa, the native 
province of Tokugawa-lyeyasu, and retained the single 
manners and intrqiid s^arit of their country home. Ihey 
acted arrc^andf towards the lower classes in Yedo, pnding 
themselves upon the fiaa that they were under the dkect 
command of the Shogun. And some of them grew to be 
quite unruly and, banding themselves together, used to 
blackmail the merchants. lyeyasu perceived this evil and 
in 1615 prohibited conspiring together of these men known 
as hatamoto-jakkot crucifying their ringleader Otori. But 
the arrogance and tyranny of the knavish-minded batamoto- 
yakko were not to be repressed so easily and the lower 
classes continued to suffer accordingly for about eighty 
years more. Indignant at their contemptuous treatment 
of the lower classes, some among the latter, who came to 
be known as machiyakho or otokodate^ rose to oppose them 
and tried to check their rampancy. Otokedate west not, of 
course, regular and respectable tradesmen, but a rather 
lawless set, living mostly by gambling and spending much 
of their time in the pkasure-quarters. They matk it their 
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td.isflk dadut Byes; Uiilike tculesmen or artisans, 
to W03^ for profit and thought it undignified 
:t^/^00i^:-waiox^ And dbough they ceased to exist under 
Myere policy the Shogunate, thedr spirit is still to be 


d^eteoted in the tco^bom “ Yedo ” bosses of to-day. The 
type someurhat idealized will be seen in the character of 
im^waya'^ihei, a chivalrous-spirited merchant, who 
;%i£es in the tenth act of the CMsbitt^a. 
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axe now pteparoci ^ exfpaine the playAih detadl and s«a^ £y 
die Akd stoxy is wodeed into it. ]^t as the scene of 
play was earned htmdisd and 

to the time of the ^hdcaga Shogpnate, and moidbt^ ldt$ 
ing to the vendetta were taken from Chilatmatsu*s wothf 
as already stated, and were not at aU rdated to die h^d^^ 
facts, the play vdll appear as smarting totally dlShceht 
£tom the Akd incident and n(Md a nather detailed natiadoii 
of its story. 

Act I. AT TSURUGAOKA HAOfl^^ 

The opening act gives what happens at Tsun;^;aoka^^ 
Kamakura. Hatdng Overthrown his enemy Nitta^Yodd^ 
sada. Lord Shogun Takauji cansed a shrine to be?hreo^ 
to the War-God Hachhnan at Tsumgaoka in comintaaon^ 
don of his success. It is die inaugatndon day of the.niwly 
completed building and the Slrngun has sent his ymingi^ 
brother Ashika^-TadayosM as^ h^ to cddirate it| 

opening. He is received li^ : 

Governor of Kamakuta and the twO OB^xxa chaiged W^ 
the duty of reoeivl^ guesdf^ h^^ 

(Lord Date) ajad of 
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Aiaiio). Oot o£ the items ia the cetemonkl proceedings 
» to place the heteoet by Mtta m the treasury of the 
shriae. It is, however, in a co&r with others, which 
were gathered at the spot where Nitta had fallen, and it is 
to Moow wiidi was his. As Nitta’s hehnet was 
given him 1^ the Emperor Godaigo, die maids of honour 
who were in charge of ^ armoury may be able to identify 
k. So Enya^s wke, Lady Kaoyo, who was one of the 
numbn, is sent for. As she appears, the recitative chants 
to die accompaniment of samisen music how, Mghtiy pow- 
dered and beautiful as a jewel, she comes barefoot on the 
sand, the sldrt of her overdress sweeping the ground like 
the sacred broom of the shrine. 

On hearing what is required of her, Kaoyo says that it 
was, indeed, she who handed the helm^ to Nitta. It was 
given him with a rare incense to be burned in it when it 
was to be worn. As Nitta gratefully acc^ted it, he said : 
** Man lasts but one generation, but his name may endure 
for ever. When I go forth to battle, I shall bum the pre- 
cious perhune in it so that if I should die on the battle- 
fidd, the enemy to whom my head will fall as a priae may 
know by the fragrance that he had taken the head Yoshi- 
sada.” And she does not think that he belied his word. 
By the way it may be rematiced that the burning of inomse 
in their hoods by the Akd men bdbre starting on the raid 
was prompted by the same beautihd idea of caring for one’s 
nfttng even after death. 

Be that as it may, Kaoyo at once picks out Nitta’s helmet 
the scent she knows only too well, and it is entrusted 
to Wakasanosuke and Enya to be placed in the treasury, 
and Tadayoshi withdraws with them. 



taz tij 

Kaoyo is aow te£t alone wiili M(»(muk>^ who, semctg 
the ofipostoxiity* slips £toni his sleeve into h^ a letter 
lied in a knot. Seeing it is a love4etter addressed to her, 
she is filled v^th shame and throws it back without a word. 

Moroaao now makes opea love to her, sayk^ that he 
is so powerful that her own husband’s £ate is in his hands, 
for good or evil. All depends the will of Kaoyo. But 
she can answer only with her tears ; when at that moment 
Wakasanosuke oppommely returns and seeing that Moro* 
nao is, according to his wont, behaving outrageously, 
cleverly interposes and tells her to go home at once after 
her duty is over. 

Motonao sees that Wakasanosuke has suspected some- 
thing ; still he shows a braaen front and angrily says that 
if Kaoyo withdraws, it is by his own permission, not by 
Wakasanosuke’s ; that she has been desiring Morooao, 
by her husband’s secret wish, to instruct her husband in 
the proper discharge of the duties of his office ; that Enya, 
though a daimyo, has sought his aid, while sudi a petty 
fellow as Wakasanosuke dares to thrust himself in 
between I 

The colour mounts into Wakasanosuke’s face at the 
insolent speech and he grips the handle of his sword in 
wrath. But remembering that he is in front of the shrine 
and in His Higbness’s train, he restrains himself^ when 
attendants enter announcing His Highness’s return, and 
dear the way. The procession now comes in and passes 
on, witii Lord Enya, little dreaming that he will be Moro- 
nao’s enemy on the morrow, bringing up the rear. 


The first act, of course, gives only the initial inckkat 
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Oflit o£ which the ttagedy in the thitd act is evolved, but in 
^ this the authois ace following in the main the story in 
t^ Taibeiki which Chikamatsu adopted. It is briefly as 
follows : — Princess Nishinodai was considered one of the 
most beautiful womm of her time. She was given in 
marriage to Enya-Hangwan, Lord of H6ki, but K6no- 
Moronao, Lord of Musashi, hearing of her beauty, be- 
came deeply enamoured of her. He made love to her but 
was rejected. Piqued at her refusal, he slanderously 
accused Enya to the Shogun of plotting against him. The 
Shogun believed Moronao and Enya was compelled to 
fly to his province. There he revolted in self-defence but 
was attacked by the Shogun’s forces and finally put an end 
to his Ufe. 

The introduction of Wakasanosuke was, of course, 
su^ested by the existence of Asano’s associate. Lord Date, 
but it caused the authors to complicate the original story. 
And the bringing together of opposing characters at the 
outset before some important personage, though quite 
common in other plays, was also the authors’ contrivance 
in this one. The laying of the scene at Tsurugaoka was 
suggested by another play just preceding it in production 
though in that one the shrine was still building. 

Now, apart from the consideration of the sources, if 
we look at the staging itself, we are struck with the fine 
eflect of its opening act. Of course, it may be staged in 
several \ra.ys, but in what is considered the best one that 
has ever been attempted we see the newly completed build- 
ing of the shrine with its vermilion fences and gate aglow 
in the sun, thick trunks of maidenhair-trees going straight 
up in one or two places, and for a background the rippling 
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blue sea oa which the islet of Eaoshiaia &)ats dtcaaiily, 
while yoadet oa the homoa Fujiyaaia teats its saowy 
peak ia beautiful coatrast with the blue of die sea aad sky. 
la this various petsoaages of taak ia teteuioaial costuaie 
sit or move, aad the sceae is at oace ealiveaed by the 
eatraace of a beautiful lady. Notice that the lady eaters 
aot from oae side as oa the Western stage but from the 
hanamichi (‘ flowery way *), a loag outer passage across the 
auditoriiun floor leadiag to the stage. This gives the 
audience time enough to see her well at short range. The 
scene draws to a dose with a long procession going along 
the hanamichi with Lord Tadayoshi, stately aad dignified, 
as the central figure accompanied by many daimyd and 
other attendants. The three chief characters now remain 
for a moment or two : with glaring eyes Wakasanosuke 
draws closer to Moronao, who tries to kick him away, 
when Enya scenting some mischief comes in between them ; 
aad on this pantomime, epitomizing the situation, the 
curtains slowly close. 

Altogether the scene is quite picturesque and the in- 
ddent is deddedly more interesting than the actual historicd 
one, for here it is made to centre in a love affair. 

Act II. THE ANGER OF WAKASANOSUKE 

The scene is laid in Momonoi-Wakasanosuke’s man- 
sion. We see a room or two of it facing a beautiful garden, 
with paper-screens all properly arranged. It is now spring 
and some of the plants are in bloom, while beyond a large 
irregular-shaped pond spanned by a bridge of tasteful de- 
sign, the view stretches in fine perspective towards the 
left. 
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It is afld one ex ttro servants ate sweepnig 

the garden, when Kakogawa-Honzd, duef coondllor of 
Wakasanosnke, appears on the verandah. Hearing them 
talking about the insult offered to their master by Moro- 
nao at Tsurugac^ Monad achnonishes them to be more 
discreet ci tongue and sends them away as soon as dieir 
work is Pushed. Presently his wife Tonas6 comes along 
wkh her daughter Konami ; they were attending on their 
mistress who, hearing a rumour that her lord Wakasanosuke 
and Moronao have had high words together after the close 
of the ceremony at Tsurugaoka, is now anxious about it. 
Tonase asks her husband’s help to put their noistress’s 
mind at ease, to which he consents and he is about to quit 
tlM spot when a lackey comes up and announces, “ Master 
Rikiya (Chikara), the son of ^>boshi-Yuranosuke ((!)ishi- 
Kuranosuke).” Honad guesses at once that he has brought 
word from his master Enya about the reception of guests 
at court on the morrow. So he tells his wife to hear what 
he has to say and inform their lord of his message, and 
as Rikiya and Konami are betrothed, to offer him hospitality. 
So sa 3 dng he hurries off towards the inner apartments. 

Tonas^ guesses that her daughter would like to see and 
speak to Rikiya, and so asks her to take her place and 
receive him. But as the maiden still seems shy, her mother, 
under pretence of illness, so contrives that Konami shall 
see Rikiya instead. When they meet, Konami comes 
impulsively forward to him; but Rikiya observes due 
etiquette, and drawing back formally delivers his message. 
He says that his master Enya-Hangwan informs Sir Wakasa- 
nosuke that they have been ordered by Lord Moronao to 
attend at the Palace of the Governor-General Tadayoshi 
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mat rnemut^ stt four \rith012t fail to ttcehe the guests; 
ife h«a been sent with the message to ptovide against ^ 
chance o£ a mistime arising and begs her to teport to riutt 
e&ct to Sit Wakasanosuke. 

Konand is stm^ with admitarion at the fluency of his 
qjeech and falls so completely under its diatm that she 
cannot find a wotd to say in tq)ly ; when suddenly the 
partition opens and Wakasahosuke himself appears, saying 
that he has heard the message and thanks Rikiya for his 
trouble. 

Rikiya now goes away with Konami and Wakasanosuke 
remains alone, till Honzd comes in and advises his lord to 
go to bed as he must get up early next morning. Wakasa- 
nosuke, however, says that he must have some talk with 
him in private. He then relates how Enya and he have 
been charged with the duty of receiving guests in the 
inauguration week of the Hachiman Shrine with Moronao 
as adviser on ceremonial matters. Inflated with the high 
favour he enjoys, Moronao has become ten times more 
arrogant than ever and grown harder with Wakasanosuke, 
who is quite young in years. He has borne his insolence 
up till now but feels he can endure it no longer. He 
means to throw back Moronao’s insults in his teeth before 
the udiole court next day. His honour as a samurai is at 
stake. He desires Honzd not to attempt to restrain him. 
His wife and Honzd have often remonstrated with him for 
his quick temper but he can no longer brook these repeated 
insults. 

Honzd is aghast at hearing this, but feigning that nothing 
is the matter with him, he praises his master’s determina- 
tion and jumping down to the garden, he cuts off a branch 
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^om a pine-tfce, which he btings to die latter, exhorting 
him to cat Moronao down as surely as he has cut die 
branch. 

Wakasanosuke feels relieved at getting Honzd^s approval, 
and redres4 Honzd now quickly prepares something and 
gives orders to saddle a horse for him at once. As the 
horse is brought to the verandah, he swings himself into 
the saddle and tdls his servants to follow him to Moronao’s 
mansion. 

Hearing the noise, Tonas^ and Konami come out and 
seeing Honz6 in the saddle, so late at night, try to stop him 
by hanging on to the bridle. But the wise councillor 
scolds them away, saying that his lord’s life and the existence 
of his house hang on his present effort. He tells them 
stricdy not to say anything about his departure to their 
master, and he rides hastily off at a gallop. 

The second act does not go straight to the quarrel of 
Enya with Moronao, which corresponds to that of Asano 
with Kira, but dallies with the anger of Wakasanosuke at 
Moronao’s insolence, as if he, and not Enya, were going 
to kill Moronao. At first sight this looks as if suggested 
by the doing of Date’s councillors, who bribed Kira 
profusely to win his favour for their lord, for here Honzo, 
councillor of Wakasanosuke, is going to do the same sort 
of thing for bis master, as is shown at the beginning of the 
next act. But in reality this is the dramatization of another 
incident which happened before the quarrel of Asano, in 
which Kamei, Lord of Oki, who, bearing a grudge against 
Kka, was going to kill him, was prevented from doing so 
by a clever step taken by his wise councillor Tako-Mondo : 
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Kakogawa-Hoflzd being a sort of pun on that name. As 
ilus was done for the fitst time in the CbUslangm plays, it 
was so mudi to die credit of the playwrights. It may be 
noted that this episode was given to shbw a loyal stratagem 
often resorted to by faithful retainers to avert an impoiding 
calamity to their lord. To be loyal a samurai must be 
resourceful, as well as daring at the last moment. 

The second act is given colour to by the meeting of the 
young lovers, Rikiya and Konami. This is one of the 
authors’ inventions, nothing of the kind being found in 
the original story of the Ak6 retainers. The funny thing 
is that, while Chikara in reality was a strong, masculine 
boy, six feet tall, here he as Rikiya is represented as a 
handsome youth of seventeen, /’ amant de cattr of his fianc^. 
To show them both here as betrothed is, of course, to 
prepare for the tragedy given in the ninth act, but see how 
the authors are endeavouring to keep up the interest by 
the introduction of a feminine element into their scenes, 
for this is done in nine scenes out of the eleven they have 
treated. 

Act m. THE QUARREL OF ENYA WITH MORONAO 

There are three scenes in this act. The first one is laid 
in front of the palace gate of Lord Ashikaga-Tadayoshi. 
A grand unpainted wooden gate raised on four thick pillars 
and ornamented with metal fittings stands open at the back 
of the stage, while old-fashioned brown mud walls with tile 
copings extend to the right and left of the gate. 

Guests are to be entertained this day at the new palace 
of Lord Tadayoshi, built on his becoming Governor- 
General of the eight eastern provinces. The officials 
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charged with their reason are to come to the palace at 
four in the morning. First comes to the gate the palanquin 

K6no-Moronao, lighted by four lanterns on which his 
paulownia crest is painted and accompanied by his retainer 
Sagisaka-Bannai and other attendants. Moronao gets out 

his conveyance, — a haughty-looking nobleman, dressed 
in a court suit of blue silk with large crests and wearing a 
tall ceremonial cap. Bannai bowing pays him a compli- 
ment, extolling him above Enya and Momonoi, who, he 
says, in matters of etiquette and ceremony appear as foolish 
as a puppy dog thrown up on a roof. “ By the way,” he 
adds, “ that wife of Enya has not yet answered you. You 
must not take it to heart. Pretty as she is, she is beneath 
your notice . . . Well, you have expressed your passion 
for her in verse, pretending that you wish to teach her 
poetry, and yet she has not written you back. But if she 
really disliked you, she would have spoken to her husband. 
As she has not, you need not despair . . . Well, as you 
say . . . . ” 

While the master and servant are nodding and talking 
to each other, one of the samurai on guard comes up 
hurriedly and tells them that Kakogawa-Honzd, the retainer 
of Wakasanosuke, has ridden up and asks to see Lord 
Moronao immediately, saying that he went to his house, 
but was told that he had gone to the palace early. He is 
accompanied by a number of followers on horseback and 
seems most anxious to have an interview with Lord Moro- 
nao. Bannai cried indignantly that it is monstrous to ask 
for an immediate interview with his master who is so busy 
to-day. He will see the man himself. 

But Moronao detains Bannai and says that he under- 
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stands it all. Wakasanosuke, instead of coining himself to 
wteak his vengeance on him for what took place at Tstttu- 
gaoka, sends this fellow Honzd to humiliate him. It is 
some minutes yet short of four o’clock. He will see the 
man himself and make short work of him. 

So Bannai follows his master’s wishes and tells the 
attendants to get ready for a fight, when presently Honad 
appears advancing slowly as he arranges carefully the folds 
of his dress. He is followed by several servants bearing 
presents, which he lets them set down before Moronao, 
while he crouches on the ground at a respectful distance 
from him. 

Honzd relates how his master Wakasanosuke has been 
honoured by being appointed to so high an office by the 
Shogun. But as his master is young and inexperienced in 
the duties attaching to the post, he ventures to request 
Moronao to advise him in the execution of them, so that 
he may perform them satisfactorily. If this request be 
granted, the whole house from his master and mistress 
down to himself will be overjoyed and he dares to ask 
Moronao’s acceptance of the presents which are enumer- 
ated in the list in his hand, as a slight token of their 
gratitude. 

With these words the speaker hands the list to Bannai 
who reads as follows : — 

“ List of presents. Thirty rolls of silk and thirty pieces 
of gold from the wife of Wakasanosuke ; twenty pieces of 
gold from the chief councillor Kakogawa-Honzd ; twenty 
pieces of gold from the samurai of the house.” 

As Bannai finishes reading the list, Moronao opens his 
mouth wide with astonishment, unable to utter a word. 
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while he and his retainet exchange glances foolishly and 
state blankly atound them. 

Moronao then has a private consultation with Bannai 
and deciding to accept the gifts, thanks Honxd for the 
trouble he has been put to. Honzd feels glad that his plan 
has succeeded, but still keeping his hands on the ground, 
says that as it is about four, he will take leave and entreats 
again that Moronao will assist Wakasanosuke with advice. 
Honzd now rises and prepares to depart, when Moronao 
holds him by the sleeve and asks if he would like to be 
present at the day’s festivities. 

iTiis unexpected invitation surprises Honzo, but as he 
is low in rank and dares not venture into His Highness’s 
presence, he declines it reluctantly. But on being assured 
that he need not fear anything in Moronao’s company,, 
he is only too glad to go in with him. 

Soon after Enya comes up in a palanquin, and his retainer 
Hayano-Kampei (Kayano-Sampei) announces his lord’s 
arrival. He is told by a warden of the gate that Sir Wakasa- 
nosuke has just gone in as well as Lord Moronao. Enya, 
getting out of his conveyance regrets that he should be so 
late, and hastens through the gate followed by Kampei. 

From within the palace the sound of singing is faintly 
heard ; the words run : — 

“ Harima’s sandy beach theyVe touched, 

Takasago’s noted shore.” 

The notes seem to tremble in the drooping threads of a 
weeping-willow that grows hard by the gate. Near it 
now comes a lovely maid of about eighteen, O-Karu (ditto) 
by name, accompanied by servants carrying lanterns that 
bear Enya’s family crest. But as they cannot enter within 
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the gate, she sends them away and asks a warden for 
Kampei. Presently he comes out and, seeing his sweet* 
heart alone, wonders what she is about. She tells him that 
she has come on an errand from her lady, and presenting 
a letter-case to him, she asks him to give it his lord to be 
handed to Moronao as her lady’s answer. She is so glad 
that she was given an opportunity to come and see Kampei. 

Kampei receives the letter-case and asks her to wait for 
him till he comes back after giving it to Enya. As he says 
so, a voice is heard calling out to him that he is wanted by 
his master. So he hurries in, when Bannai comes out with 
stealthy steps. Approaching O-Karu, he says that it was 
he that called Kampei away ; he wanted to see her himself. 
And he at once tries to embrace her. O-Karu frightened 
pushes him away. Bannai makes several attempts to hold 
her and at last, seizing her by the hand, he is on the point 
of dragging her away, when a loud cry of “ Bannai, Bannai, 
Lord Moronao is calling for you ” interrupts him. 

Bannai reluctantly goes off and Kampei now appears. 
It was Kampei who has paid him back in his own coin by 
tricking him . He takes O-Karu’s hand and looks about 
for a place to go to. Just then a verse of the song of 
Takasago is heard again — 

“ Beneath the pine-tree now they sit.” 

The words seem delightfully apt, and they go out hand 
in hand to a near-by pine-grove. 

Here the scene changes by a little shifting to a large hall 
brilliant with golden partitions on the left and behind. 
The right side is shaded by large bamboo blinds. The 
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ftont and a patt of the htmamiebi ate made into a passage 
furnished with black lacquered balustrades. Paper-finuned 
lantern stands are lighted and make the hall bright. 

Momonoi-Wakasanosuke is pacing about the place on 
the watch for Motonao, intending to cut down his enemy 
the moment he appears. Moronao and Bannai, unaware 
that Wakasanosuke is waiting, approach the spot where he is 
standing. Moronao accosts him with civility, praising him 
for being so early at his post. Then he tells him that he 
has a favour to beg of him. So saying he throws down 
both his swords at Wakasanosuke’s feet and asks the latter’s 
pardon for having been extremely rude to him the other 
day at Tsurugaoka. He regrets it so much that unless 
Wakasanosuke listens to him, he cannot, for his honour as 
a samurai, take up his swords again. 

Wakasanosuke is dumbfounded at this unexpected 
change in Moronao’s attitude, and though he thinks that 
now is the time to kill Moronao, finds himself unable to 
unsheathe his sword. He only remains hanging down his 
head in deep thought. Honz6, who has been hiding him- 
self behind a screen and listening to Moronao’s words, 
now grows anxious and peeps out to look at his master 
for a moment. 

Moronao now proposes to Wakasanosuke to go with 
him to His Highness, but Wakasanosuke says that he does 
not feel well and asks to be excused. So he is given every 
attention by them and finally taken by Bannai into an inner 
room, to the extreme delight of Honxo. 

Immediately after this Enya appears on the passage. 
Moronao, seeing him, accuses him of being late. Enya 
apologixes, but hoping that he is still in time, takes out a 
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lettei-case ffom his sleeve and hands it to Motonao» sayii^ 
that it is from his wife Kaoyo. 

Moronao opens the case and taking a piece of paper from 
it, reads out an ode written thereon, in which the intimation 
that, being already a wife, the lady cannot accept the suit 
of another man, is delicately expressed. 

Stung by this rejection and growing angry, he bursts 
into invectives against her husband. At first Enya tries 
not to take Moronao’s words seriously, but as more and 
more insulting words are heaped upon him, he cannot 
check his rising passions and, maddened, draws his sword 
and strikes Moronao, inflicting a wound on his forehead. 
As he tries to strike again, Honad, who has been witnessing 
the whole scene, runs up and catches Enya from behind. 
Now all the palace is thrown into commotion. The 
officers of the guard rush in ; some surround Enya while 
others attend to Moronao. 

Here the stage revolves, showing a scene about the 
back gate of the palace. A pine-bordered road runs from 
the front to the left, and paddy-fields are seen behind, 
stretching far to a wooded village beyond. 

Great noises are heard in the palace, the front and rear 
gates of which are closed, and lanterns flash about in all 
directions. Hayano-Kampei, hearing the uproar, is un- 
easy on his master Enya’s account. He runs up to the back 
gate and begs for it to be opened. He is told that those 
who are in the suite of noblemen must go round to the 
front gate. But he knows that the front gate is so crowded 
with retainers that it is impossible to get at it. He wants 
to know anyway how the quarrel has ended, and on asking 
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about it, he is told that fot the odence of attacking Lord 
Motonao, the first of the nobles, Enya-Hangwan has been 
ordered to be confined to his mansion, where he has been 
carried in a net-covered wicker-palanquin. 

Kampd is greatly surprised and starts to run to the 
mansion, but is arrested by the thought that the gates of 
the mansion must have been closed, as required in the case 
of a sentence of confinement. He does not know how to 
act, and only paces up and down, when the maid O-Karu, 
who was left behind, joins him crying, for she, too, has 
heard all about the incident. But Kampei cannot be kind 
to her now and pushes her away, saying that as he has 
failed to be with his lord in time of need, his honour as a 
samurai and a clansman is gone and nothing remains for 
him but to die. And he puts his hand on the hilt of his 
sword, but O-Karu stops him, saying that it is not for him 
but for her to die, for it was she who made a faithless 
samurai of him. If he, however, should die now, no one 
will know his motives. So she invites him to go with her 
to her parents’ home in the country and wait there till 
Master <!)boshi, chief councillor of the house, who is away 
in his master’s province, comes back. He can then ask 
pardon through him. 

Kampei sees the reasonableness of her advice and is 
going to follow it, when Bannai suddenly appears with his 
armed men and orders them to seize him. So they begin 
to fight, but Kampei proves too strong for them and at 
last has Bannai under his foot and is about to kill him. But 
O-Karu stops him, saying that it would destroy his chance 
of pardon. Baimai now wriggles out from under his 
enemy’s foot and makes o£F as hard as he can. 
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It is now long pMt four o’dock, the low douds on the 
eastern horizon are whitening with the dawn, and the 
lovers hasten on their way towards the girl’s home. 

This is an act quite foil of action and is sure to give 
delight to the audience by the dexterous management of 
various inddents. There are two cases of fighting : the 
first one between Enya and Moronao, though it forms the 
pivot on which the whole event of the play turns, is one- 
sided and not much of a sight, serving only to show the 
cowardice of Moronao, quite unworthy of his arrogant 
character ; but the second one between Kampei and Ban- 
nai with his men is quite exdting, forming, indeed, the 
subject of several genre pictures, Hokusai’s being one, 
depicting this act. In Hokusai’s picture even O-Karu is 
made to take part in the fight, though nothing in the text 
would bear this out. By the way it is well that actual 
killing is avoided in this scuffle, as such a thing would mar 
the tender sentiment that naturally goes with the flight of 
the young couple. 

Q>mic elements are found in this act too. The tricking 
of each other by Bannai and Kampei, to the ultimate victory 
of the latter, is an emotional relief as well as fonny. Honz6 
hidden behind a screen and watching the scene between his 
master and Moronao, excites the mirth of the audience by 
his furtive and imexpected appearance just in the same way 
as when, in a similar scene in Sbe Stoops to Conquer, the 
parents of Marlow and Miss Hardcastle watch them un- 
observed from behind a screen. And the blank bewilder- 
ment of Wakasanosuke, highly strui^ to the point of draw- 
ing his sword and then unnerved by the sudden and un- 
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looked-fot obsequiousness of Moronao, appeals to our 
comic sense though the kughter is balanced by our sense 
of derision for the latter*s meanness. 

Hae character of Moronao is so skilfully brought out that 
nothing is left to be desired. His act of throwing down 
his swords readily at the feet of Wakasanosuke is such a 
disgraceful one for a samurai that it stigmatizes him as the 
lowest of his class. Even Kira would not have gone so 
far. Then his arrogance towards Enya as shown in the 
invectives heaped upon him, excited as it is by his chagrin 
at the rejection of his unlawful suit, is so great that compared 
with it Kira’s insulting treatment of Asano seems but 
trifling. So much the better for the play that the incen- 
tive to bloodshed should be made so strong. 

As regards that bloodshed, the part of Kajiwara, who 
arrested Asano, was very difficult to manage in the 
preceding CMshingttra plays, for the public greatly hated 
his officious meddling. Once an incidental character with 
no connection with the rest was introdused to perform this 
action; in another rendering a similar character was 
killed by the loyal retainers on the occasion of their final 
attack. It was to the credit of the authors, then, that they 
contrived to have this difficult part to be performed just 
casually, as it were, by Honzd, who happened to be near 
the spot and who had already distinguished himsdf by his 
efforts to save his master. 

Kampei and O-Karu correspond to Sampei and O-Karu 
in history, but in reality they had no connection whatever. 
Nor had O-Karu been in the service of Asano. The true 
story of Sampei is as follows : — 

Kayano-Sampei was the second son of Kayano-Shigeto- 
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shi, a cetaiper o€ Otebitm-I^^vmiokataiL 
years o£ age, ;SaflQ|>Q[, at the recomo^da^mi of bshhxia, 
was taken into Asano’s service 9 S page. When Asatw was 
condemned to commit seppftku, he vhis in the mansion of 
Yedo and set off for Ak6 to report the matter to ^ishi. 
After the dispersal of the retainers, he returned to Ms 
village to mourn for Ms mother who had recently died. 
As he lived not far from Yamashina, he often went to see 
6isM about their schemes of vengeance. 

In the following winter he asked Ms father to let him go to 
Yedo and seek a new situation, but the request was refused, 
for Ms father knew that he was surely going to join the 
Ak6 men to effect their revenge. His father told him that 
such an act on Ms part would not only implicate Ms own fami- 
ly, but bring trouble on Lord Dewa, wMch the father could 
not allow, for he must be loyal to Ms lord as Sampei to his. 
Sampei asked Ms father to sever their relationsMp so as to 
free Mm, but was told that nothing worthy could be done 
by such an unfilial son. Sampei was at a loss what to do 
and seeing no way of avenging Ms lord’s wrongs, he made 
up Ms mind to commit suicide and apologize to Ms lord in 
the other wodd. So he sent a letter to OisM to that effect, 
and killed Mmself. His father was afraid that if Ms son’s 
death was talked about, the Ak6 men’s plot would be 
brought to light, so he had him buried secredy. He was 
twenty-six years old when he died. 

We see then that the love afiairs of Kampei and.O-Karu 
and their subsequent story are all fictions, simply got up 
by the authors to enlist the sym|»thy of their audience. 
But in their eagerness to do so, they weakened the character 
of Kampei 1^ attributing to him an act of disloyalty for 
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£unily crest p{ crossed hawk feathers. Along the 
ieri: ride a balustraded verandah stretches rather obliquely 
a little way down the banamcbi, and a part of the garden, 
beautiful with a large irr<^;ulax pond and pines and bloom- 
ing cherry-trees, is shown, extending from under the 
verandah away to die interior. 

Though Enya-Hangwiut is stricdy confined in his man- 
sion in accordance with the sentence of seclusion, the 
waiting maids of the household are passing the time 
engaged in elegant diversions. Lady Kaoyo is sitting with 
Rikiya, who has brought her a basketful of double wild 
cherry-blossoms gathered on the hills of Kamakura. She 
is ananging them in a vase, vdkn Haia-G6yemon (Hara- 
Sdyemon), the chief of the retainers^ comes along the 
verandah with Qno-Kudayfi (6no-Kur6beye). 
r Bowing to the lady, Hara inqcm%s after Iris lord’s health, 
on wirich the lady tells Irim that hfe looks rhteiful, enjoying 
dib showers in the garden all day. And sc» for his diversion, 
she has had dtori^ ram rimrry^Hoasoms sou^t out and is 
riOir putting thm in the iriee. ■ 
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asks Ono if he Is v!#hing fot tiheit loxd*t bani^iment ot 
death. 

Qno answexs that he, of couxse, 'does hot wMi fot it, 
but is only speaking the plain tmdi. Indeed^ iall 
trouble has been cawed by Haca's stinginess. Iff he, too, 
had thrown gold to Moronao, things would never have 
come to such a pass. 

Lady Kaoyo is much distressed to see the two quarrellingi 
and says that the unfortunate cause of ha husband’s plight 
is none other ffian haself. And she tdls tihefla how Moro* 
nao, angered by Jwr rejectidn of his unlawful suit to heti 
wreaked his vengeance on her husband by covering hini' 
with insnlts ^nA how Enya, who is hasty of tender, lost; 
command of hhnseff and committed the wt wlui^ 

he is now co^iEbed*.'; V ' ■ 

On heatup 'ffus Ihua a^ Rilu^: show by 
how deeply ^i^^teyvSyhipsthisei^ w^ in, ;i|s luiga 

At fftis moi|ri^.''.|^:<^nit|^^ 
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kb{)t opdi, add the Comndfisionets appear even before 
Hkca and Ono have tiriM to go forwards to meet them. 
Th^ are Ishidd-Umanojd and Yakushiji-Jirdzayemon. 
As diey are on official duty, they pass on without returning 
the salutations offered them and seat themselves in the upper 
part of the room. Enya-Hangwan comes in with dignified 
ccmiposure and bows to them. 

Ishidd now demands Enya’s attention to the official 
communication he is about to give and taking out the 
written order, reads it out. It is to the effect that on account 
of the crime Enya has perpetrated, his estates are confiscated 
and he is ordered to commit seppuku. 

As the Commissioner concludes. Lady Kaoyo and the 
assembled retainers are filled with sudden terror and 
exchange glances of amazement. But Enya remains un- 
moved and expressing his acceptance of the command, 
invites the officers to partake of some refreshments after 
their labours. 

Yakushiji now reproves Enya for his seeming want of 
seriousness and also for his appearing before the Commis- 
sioners in his easy unceremonious dress. 

Enya replies that he may seem wanting in courtesy but 
he is fully prepared to follow the sentence given. And 
saying this, he throws ofF his upper garment and reveals 
himself attired in a white, uncrested robe of death. All 
are astonished at the sight and even Yakushiji is unable to 
utter a word. 

Ishidd now asks if Enya has anything to say at the last 
moment. Thanking him for his kindness, Enya says that 
ever since his attack on Moronao, he knew this would be 
the result. His only regret is, however, that he could not 
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catty out his inteution o£ killing Motonao thtough the 
intervention of Kakogawa-Honad. He is still possessed 
with an intense longing for vengeance on his enemy, and 
as Kusunoki-Masashige said at Mihatc^wa, he will return 
to life again and again to have his revenge on Motonao. 

Meanwhile a confused noise of rapping on the sliding- 
screens is heard and a number of retainers beg Hara to be 
allowed to look once more on their lord’s face while in 
life. So Hara asks Enya’s pleasure. Enya thinks that 
their request is quite natural but says that they must wait 
till Yuranosuke returns. 

He now makes Rikiya' bring the dirk which has been got 
ready on a wooden stand and place it before him. He 
arranges himself in a suitable position for self-dispatch. 
He asks Rikiya again and again if Yuranosuke has returned. 
Hearing that he has not, he wishes Rikiya to tell his father 
how sorry his lord is not to be able to see him in life. As 
he can wait no longer, Enya takes up the dirk with the 
point towards him and driving it into his left side, drags 
it across to the right. Lady Kaoyo, unable to endure the 
agony of watching this heart-rending sight, turns away, 
murmuring in a broken voice the prayers for the dying. 

Just at this moment a door to the passage is opened and 
Oboshi-Yuranosuke bursts into the room where this 
scene is being enacted. After him hurry in Senzaki (Kan- 
zaki), Yazama (Hazama), and a crowd of other retainers. 
As soon as Oboshi sees his lord’s plight, he starts and makes 
his obeisance. He informs Enya that he has just ardved 
and says that he is thankful to be able to see his lord’s 
face once more while in life. Enya e:q>resses his satisfac- 
tion too, and asking Yuranosuke if he knows all the dr- 
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cumstaAces the case, says that he is truly mortified that 
his enemy’s insults are still unrequited. Yuranosuke has 
heard it all and can only beg his lord to die a samurai’s 
death. Enya, taking out his dirk and now speaking with 
difficulty, asks Yuranosuke to zccept it as his dying gift to 
exact vengeance with. And stabbing his throat, he falls 
forwards dead. 

In the midst of the sobbing and grinding of teeth of 
Lady Kaoyo and the retainers, Yuranosuke approaches the 
corpse and taking the fatal weapon in his hand, lifts it 
reverently to his forehead. Then he wraps it in a piece of 
cloth and puts it in his breast. As he does so, he looks 
resoluteness itself, the sentiments of unswerving devotion 
and loyality to his dead lord’s memory swelling in his 
breast. 

The main part of the duties of the G)mmissioners having 
been finished, Ishidd withdraws and only Yakushiji re- 
mains to see the house evacuated. 

The funeral of Enya must now be attended to and his 
body is carried in a palanquin to the family temple of 
Komyoji (Sengakuji). Most of the retainers accompany 
the palanquin, but Oboshi and a few others, who are to 
go there soon, remain behind in consultation. 

When they have seated themselves, Ono-Kudayfi speaks 
out to the effect that as they are now all made rSmn and have 
no means of supporting their families, there is no reason 
why they should not divide among themselves the money 
their lord kept for military use and deliver the mansion 
without further delay to Yakushiji who is waiting for 
them. 

Senzaki-Yagord thinks differently from Kudayu. It 
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arouses their anger to see their enemy Moronao still living, 
and so they prefer to wait till a force comes to dislodge 
them and make their last stand on their own grovmd. 

Sadakurd, son of Kudayii, disagrees with Yagord and 
supports his father’s view. 

Yuranosuke now intervenes and says that he is quite 
of Yagord’s opinion. They should really kill themselves 
and follow their lord, but he has decided to wait the force 
Ashikaga may send against them and die in resisting it. 

To this Kuday(l says that it would be reckless for misera- 
ble rSnifi like themselves to take up arms against Lord Ashi- 
kaga. In such a silly proceeding he will have no part. 

His son chimes in and as it seems to him useless to pro- 
long the discussion, he urges his father to go home with 
him. And Kudayu and his son take their departure. 

Senzaki derides the pair for their covetousness and the 
cowardice they showed when they heard talk of making 
resistance. He proposes now that they should prepare 
themselves at once to meet the attack. 

Yuranosuke stops him, saying that they have no cause 
to take up arms against Ashikaga. He said so only to 
find out the real sentiment of Ono and his son. They will 
now let Yakushiji take possession of the mansion and go 
each his way to meet again at Yamashina near the Capital, 
where he will unfold to them his designs and make arrange- 
ments for carrying them out. 

No sooner has Yuranosuke spoken than Yakushiji makes 
his appearance and urges them to quit the place immediate- 
ly. Hara apologizes for keeping him waiting and asks 
him to examine well what he is going to take over. And 
the retainers now reluctantly withdraw from the mansion 
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where they and theit ancestors have served their lord* and 
his family for so long a time. 

Here the stage revolves, showing the street in front of 
the gate of Enya’s mansion. As Oboshi and others come 
out of the gate, they are joined by Rikiya, Yazama, (!>dera 
(Qnodera), and Hori (Horibe), who after escorting their 
lord’s body to the temple, have now hastened back to the 
mansion. The latter simultaneously ask if the mansion 
has already been taken possession of. They thought that 
they were to make their last stand against Ashikaga’s 
force. 

On this Yuranosuke tells them that they are not going 
to die here and showing them the dirk his lord has be- 
queathed him, says that they must cut oft Moronao’s head 
with the weapon stained with their lord’s blood. 

The retainers are stirred by his words, when Yakushiji, 
slamming to the great gates, addresses them scornfully on 
their sorry plight, saying it is the proper reward for theit 
lord’s crime. Yakushiji’s sneer is backed up by his 
secants with loud laughter, which so much enrages some 
of the younger retainers that they are about to break into 
the mansion, but Yuranosuke stops them by reminding 
them of the necessity of sacrificing evetjrthing to the 
accomplishment of vengeance on Moronao. Still they 
cannot help glancing back angrily at the mansion as they 
leave the place together. 

The opening of the act with a scene in which mistress 
and maids are tranquilly engaged in flower-arrangement 
amid a wealth of beautiful cherry-blossoms is a happy 
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device to mitigate in a way the gtuesom^iess of the 
seppuht scene whidi is soon to follow ; or we may interpret 
the montaff in a totally different light and take it as setting 
off the following scene by means of strong contrast between 
cheerfulness and darkness, happiness and woe. Either 
way it is quite artistically managed, leading to the quarrel 
on the symbolism of flowers, one view being quite humane 
but vain, and the other seeming cruel and yet sadly true. 

This act combines two of the historical incidents : the 
seppuku of Asano in Yedo and the surrender of his castle 
at Ak6. For this purpose Enya is made to perform the 
last fatal deed at his own house and not at another’s as in 
history. And this is the more effective in that it is done in 
the presence of his lady and retainers, briagiag in a note 
of pathos which was altogether wanting in the case of 
Asano, surrounded as he was by those who bore him no 
kinship or relation. 

The contrast between the ceremonial costume of the 
Commissioners and the ordinary dress of Enya may escape 
the eye of Westerners, but it brings out strongly the opposi- 
tion of the official authority which is to pass a one-sided 
judgement on Enya and the calm fearlessness on the part 
of die latter in facing such a verdict. The swift change of 
dress, a device often resorted to effectively on the Japanese 
stage for women characters, is quite dramatic here inas- 
much as it takes the Commissioners by surprise, while it 
works none the less so on the audience too. 

The death of Asano was quite lonesome, occurring in 
the midst of stmnge surroundings and only relieved by a 
farewell scene in which one retainer had a short interview 
with his master. Here Enya not only has many rd:ainers 
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neat him but is met by his tmsty chief councillor 6boshi 
at the last minute. Hour enthusiastically the entrance of 
Oboshi at the right moment, just as Enya drove in his dirk, 
was received by the audience at the first, performance of 
the play can be well imagined, for none of the preced- 
ing CMshingtra plays succeeded in contriving so. It was, 
indeed, to the credit of the authors that they made 
this hit. 

The meeting of Enya with ^)boshi makes it possible for 
him to ^ve a command to (bboshi to exact vengeance and 
bequeath the dirk for that purpose. This makes the 
motive of taking revenge much more direct and obvious 
in the play than in the case of the Ako incident. And it 
is much better for the play where clearness must be the 
first consideration, though we miss there on that account 
the moral quality of vendetta urged by the responsible 
sentiment bom from the spirit of the samurai, the quality 
that is offered in history for us to appreciate. It is also 
noteworthy that the dirk with which Enya commits sep- 
puku is made very much of in the play, — ^it is entmsted to 
the care of Oboshi to take vengeance with, it is always 
made use of by him to excite his confederates, and it is 
finally used to cut off the head of Moronao. The idea is 
a happy one, but it is all the authors’ invention and not 
grounded on fact at all. Asano’s dirk with which he 
committed seppuku was presented to his assistant at that 
act, and the dirk with which Oishi gave Kira his quietus 
was his own favourite one. But the story of Enya’s dirk 
got so much hold of the Japanese that it was even woven 
into that fabricated so-called address of the Ak6 men 
offered at the tomb of their dead lord on accomplishing 
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vengeance, the document taken as a true one by Westerners 
ever since Mitford translated it in his Tales of Old Japan, 

The combination of Asano’s seppuku and the surrender 
of the Ak6 Castle into one incident is a clever, summary 
dramatization, but it is a pity that the time allowed for the 
conference of the retainers is by it very much shortened. 
Consequently <!)ishi*s tactful manoeuvring of the repeated 
conferences at Ak6 and the importance he put on the 
question of the restoration of his lord’s house are both 
skipped over in the play, so that for the proper under- 
standing of the Ak6 story this part must be supplied from 
history. 

Act V. THE NIGHT ADVENTURE OF KAMPEI 

The scene is a lonely one, showing a dreary place over- 
grown with thickets. A dark curtain signifying night 
shuts off the back half of the stage. By the roadside stands 
a low pine-tree under which Kampei, in a straw rain-coat 
and carrying a gun, is seeking shelter from the rain. A 
loud peal of thunder is heard as the curtains open. 

Kampei has continued to live in poverty and seclusion 
in his temporary home near the village of Yamazaki, 
mourning over his disloyalty and gaining his livelihood by 
hunting wild boars and monkeys on the neighbouring 
hills. This day he has been out hunting as usual and now, 
late in the dark evening and caught in a summer thunder- 
shower, he stands under the pine-tree till it ceases. 

Presently he sees a traveller coming in the rain with a 
small paper lantern partly hidden under his rain-coat. 
As he approaches the spot, Kampei cries out, asking him 
to give him a light. He is refused, for the other thinks he 
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looks too like a highwayman who is waiting fot wayfatets 
to play tricks on them. But he explains that he is a huntet 
of the neighbourhood and is now in great difficulty be- 
cause the tinder with which he lights the match-lock of 
his gun has been wetted by the rain. 

Hearing the hunter speak in honest accents, the traveller 
scrutinizes him for a moment and suddenly asks him if he 
is Hayano-Kampei. Kampei is surprised to be so asked 
and looks closely at the traveller, when he finds that he is 
facing Senzaki-Yagoro. 

The two friends greet each other cordially after their 
long separation and as they naturally talk of the fall of 
thrir master’s house, they are again filled with resentment 
against Moronao and clench their fists. But as Kampei 
reflects on his unfortunate lot, he cannot but fall silent, 
bowing down his head on his breast. At last he finds 
speech and says to his friend that he is so stricken with 
shame for his neglect of duty that he hardly dares to show 
his face even to so old a comrade as Yagoro. He was 
overwhelmed to hear that his master had been condemned 
to death, all the mote so because things came to such a 
pass mainly through his failure to be at his side when he 
was most needed. He had once laid his hand on his 
sword to accompany his lord to the other world, but he 
was arrested from doing so by the thought that he had 
done nothing that entitled him to appear before his lord 
honourably. He was wearing his heart out in thinking over 
what he should do in atonement, when it came to his ears 
that Yuranosuke, his son, Goyemon, and others were 
plotting together to avenge the death of their master. 
What a chance that was to him, he thought ; and ever since 
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then he has beea looking for some means of getting a 
favourable hearing from Yuranosuke and being permitted 
to add his name to the list of confederates. Hour fortunate 
then he is to meet Yagord, and he cannot 1^ go this rare 
opportunity without asking his frimd’s aid in helpii^ him 
to regain the honourable position he has lost. 

So saying Kampei prostrates himself before Senaaki 
and, remorseful for his former ill-deed, bursts into tears. 

Senzaki feels sorry for the man, but though knowing 
him to be sincerely repentant, he cannot reveal die great 
plot to him too readily. So he feigns that he knows 
nothing about any such scheme as Kampei refers tp. He 
is now on his way from Yumnosuke to G6yemon with a 
message about erecting a monument over their lord’s 
grave. Being mere rSnin now, they are all poor, but the 
monument shall be such as will last for ever as Enya- 
Hangwan’s. And as he is going to collect the mon^ 
necessary for the purpose from only those who are still 
truly grateful for their late lord’s favours, K^pei, he 
believes, is, of course, among the number. 

The story about the monument is a fiction, and Senzaki 
has merely used it to hint what sort of man Oboshi is 
wanting for carrying out his design. 

Kampei guesses what Senzaki is driving at and thanking 
him for his information, says that such a rumour has 
already reached Hitn and that he has been making every 
effort to get some money to join in the subscription so that 
he may obtain pardon on the strength of it. But his 
present position is, indeed, a pitiful one. He thinks it a 
fit punishment for his disloyalty to his lord, but he has no 
one to whom he can apply for aid. But O-Karu’s father^ 
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Yoichibei, is a worthy old farmer in these parts. Lament- 
ing that Kampei and his wife served Lord Enya unfaithfully, 
the old people are most anxious to see him again as a samu- 
rai by some means or other. If he tells them of his fortunate 
meeting with Senzaki and of the chance of regaining his 
former position, they will not hesitate, for the sake of 
their children, to sell some of their land. So he begs that 
when he has brought the money to Senzaki, he will kindly 
take it to Gdyemon. 

Senzaki cannot resist Kampei’s pleading tone and replies 
that he will tell Gdyemon all that Kampei has said and 
through him ask pardon of Yuranosuke. He hopes that 
he will hear from Kampei on the day he mentions. And 
he gives Kampei the address at which Gdyemon has put 
up. 

Thanking Senzaki, Kampei on his part tells him where 
Yoichibei’s house is and cautioning him against the danger 
of the road he is taking, puts him on his guard. 

So they take leave of each other and go each his own way. 
The rain again comes down with sudden cracks of thunder 
breaking the stillness. Here the back curtain on the stage 
is taken down and a stretch of paddy fields with hills 
beyond is shown, while with a few shifts of the scenes, a 
gloomier part of the road shaded by pine-trees is presented 
to the view. 

Through the rain and distant croaking of frogs, feeble 
footsteps are heard approaching. Yoichibei now comes 
tottering along by the light of his small paper lantern, 
carrying an umbrella and leaning on his staff. He is startled 
by some one behind calling to him to travel together on 
the dark road. 
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The speaker is no other than Sadakurd, son of Qno- 
Kuda 3 rii, who having been exiled from the parental roof 
for his wickedness, has tamed highwayman and does his 
night work on this road. He no^ conies closer to the old 
man and asks him if he is deaf. He has been shouting 
after him for some time. It is dangerous for an old man 
like him to travel alone by night along this imsafe road. 
He is going to bear him company. 

So saying, he gets in front of Yoichibei and stares at him 
rudely. The latter shrinks with fear but concealing it with 
an old man’s tact, says that he would not have expected 
such a kindness of one so young. It is tme that it is dan- 
gerous for an old man like himself to be out on such a 
night and all alone but there is no help for it. He is behind 
with his taxes and has to get some money. He went to 
his relatives to ask for help, but none of them were inclined 
to help him. And now he is going home without succeed- 
ing in getting a single penny out of them. 

Sadakurd breaks in mdely, saying that he is not going to 
be fooled with the old man’s nonsense about being behind 
with his taxes. He has caught sight of a pouch in the 
latter’s bosom, a striped pouch, which, to judge by its 
bulk, must contain some forty or fifty ^ 6 . Of course, the 
old man will howl about his poverty and the money being 
for his family. But Sadakurd cares nothing about it all, 
and since he has set his eyes on the money, there is no 
getting away for the old man. And he demands it to be 
handed over at once. 

So saying, he snatches the pouch out of the old man’s 
bosom. Alarmed, Yoichibei says that the pouch only 
contains some small cash left over after buying a pair of 
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stxaw-sandals at the last village and also the remnants of 
rice he had for dinner and medicines his daughter has 
given him for bilious attacks. So he asks the man to 
hand it back. 

And with a quick movement, Yoichibei snatches back 
the pouch and makes off with it. Sadakurd, however, 
soon overtakes him and as Yoichibei hugs the porch in 
his bosom never to part with it, the former draws his 
sword and aims a blow at the old man. Dodging the 
stroke, Yoichibei asks the villain if he really means to kill 
him. On receiving an answer in the affirmative, Yoichibei 
now tries to appeal to the man’s compassion by telling the 
truth. It is true, he says, that he has money on him but it 
belongs not to himself but to his only daughter. She has 
a dear husband, a at present, who is in want of money. 
And as it was through her fault that he became a rStun, she 
begged her parents to help him to get back his lost position. 
But as they are poor, they could do nothing. At last after 
talking the matter over, they hit upon a plan to which they 
got her consent. It is kept absolutely secret for the present 
from their son-in-law, but she is to be sent to a house of 
ill fame in Gion-machi to serve for a term. The money the 
old man has got has, indeed, cost tears of blood to. them all 
three, father, mother, and daughter. So what will they 
do, if it is taken from them ? He implores the man to be 
merciful. He, too, looks like one who has been a samurai 
and will sympathize with them. 

Thus Yoichibei pleads with Sadakurd earnestly, but all 
without avail. Sadakurd, deaf to his prayers, thrusts his 
sword mercilessly into the old man’s breast and kills him. 
The murderer immediately possesses himself of the pouch 
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and tries to count the money in the datk by feeling it. He 
finds it to be fifty iyS and is overjoyed. And hanging 
the pouch round his neck, he kicks the body into the valley 
below, little riiinking of the retribution that is soon to 
overtake him. 

He has not gone far on his way when a wounded boar 
comes rushing towards him. Startled, he stands back out 
of the animal’s way. But just as the wild boar files past 
him, the report of a gun is heard and he is struck by a 
double shot which passes from his back through his chest 
and rolls him over dead. 

Thinking that he has hit the wild boar, Kampei comes 
towards the spot, gun in hand, and searches here and there 
for the game. Seeing something on the ground, he raises 
it up and finds to his great astonishment that it is a human 
corpse. It is so dark that it is impossible to tell who the 
man may be, but Kampei puts his hand into the breast to 
see if the victim’s heart is still beating. In doing so, his 
hand touches the pouch which seems by its bulk to contain 
a great deal of money. Overjoyed at his luck, he raises it 
to his forehead to thank Heaven for what is doubtless its 
gift and makes off as fast as he can, distancing the wild 
boar itself. 

This act and the next one form one continuous episode 
concerning Hayano-Kampei and his family. His secluded 
life in the country is, of course, based on the historical fact 
of Kayano-Sampei’s leading such a life in his native village. 
But making a hunter of him and other matters in the ^isode 
are all the authors’ inventions, though for one or two points 
they have taken suggestions from a preceding play of the 
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Cb&sbiniftra. 

The change from scenes in high life to a rural one on a 
rainy night with thunder growling in the distance and 
gloomy bushes all around, is rather too contrasting, but the 
uncanniness of such a scene fits in well with the nature of 
the principal incident, which is too horribly tragic for broad 
daylight. And the incident is very cleverly managed : 
old Yoichibei overtaken by a highwayman is a sorry sight 
enough,- but his outpourings of blind and simple-hearted 
love for his daughter and her husband, endear him so much 
to the audience that his plight, when he is to be despoiled 
of all his money and his life as well, seems doubly pitiable. 
The deep hatred, however, aroused in the audience for the 
wicked man is soon appeased by the swift retribution that 
descends on him, and that through the hands of the old 
man’s son-in-law himself. 

Some may think that Kampei’s stealing the pouch 
alienates any sympathy they have felt with his lot, but this 
is not necessarily the case. It reiterates the fact that he is 
a man not very strong in character anyway, and though 
good at heart he is liable to come to grief. The tragedy of 
his life is due primarily to that weakness in him. 

The selling of a girl to a brothel is disgusting to modem 
min ds, but it was an evil practice often formerly resorted 
to among the lower classes when much in need of money, 
and as such we might pass it over in our enjoyment of 
classic literature. But indeed, as it says in the play that the 
money got by the transaction has cost tears of blood to 
those concerned, so we see the act was regarded as some- 
thing extremely heart-rending and tragic, though we might 
not feel so on first hearing of it. 
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Act VI. THE DEATH OF KAMPEI 

On the stage stands the weather-beaten thatched cottage 
of a peasant with a well on its left and beside it a tub and 
a wooden pail ate left ready for use. The paper sliding- 
screens in front and on one side have been removed for 
coolness, except for the old-looking ones that partition 
off an inner room, near which O-Karu sits before a simple 
toilet-stand to dress her hair. She is beautiful to look at, 
too fair, indeed, for such a rural spot. As she finishes her 
task, her old mother, O-Kaya, leaning on a stick, comes 
tottering home from the fields. 

O-Kaya admires her daughter’s toilet and tells her that 
everywhere in the village, the corn-harvest is being gathered 
in and people are as busy as they can be. Not far away by 
the bamboo copse she heard young fellows singing — 

“ The harvest-dance is going on. 

Come out, old man, come with your dame.” 

At the words her heart throbbed with sudden anxiety, for ier 
‘ old man ’ was late returning home. She went as far as the 
end of the village to look out for him, but not a shadow of 
him could she see. 

O-Karu says that she is wondering, too, what can make 
him so late. She will just run out and see if he is coming. 

But her mother stops her, saying that it is not well for 
a young woman to go wandering about all alone. She 
remembers that O-Karu never liked from her childhood 
to walk about the village. That was partly why they sent 
her to service at Lord Enya’s. And though she is back 
again in the lonely country, she looks happy only because 
she is with Kampei. 
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O-Katu agrees \5rith her mother and says that when a 
girl has her lover with her, however dull the village, or 
however poor they may be, all seems joyous to her. And 
when the Feast of Lanterns comes, she means to do as the 
old song says, “ G)me out, old man, come with your dame,” 
and go with Kampei to see the dance. She is sure that her 
mother, too, did that sort of thing in her youth. 

The girls chatters on lightly, wishing to spare her mother 
any anxiety, but she cannot hide completely the restlessness 
of her heart. The mother is not slow to guess her 
daughter’s true feelings, but the latter assures her that she 
is not troubled. She is quite ready to go to service in 
Gion-machi, for that is for the sake of her dear husband ; 
but what grieves her is the thought that she will no longer 
be able to look after her father’s comforts. The mother 
tells her daughter to be at ease on that point, for low as 
his position is, her brother is a servant of Lord Enya too 
and will do what he can for his aged father. 

As mother and daughter are talking thus, there arrives 
Idiimonjiya, the master of a tea-house in Gion-machi, with 
a palanquin carried by two coolies. He comes up to the 
door and asks if Yoichibei is at home. 

As he has been here before, O-Kaya recognizes him at 
once and asks him in. After greeting the woman Ichi- 
monjiya thanks her for the trouble her husband took in 
calling on him the previous night and hopes that he has 
got back all right. The woman replies, with a look of 
surprise, that he has not. The tea-house master is surprised, 
too, at hearing this, but as there is no help for it now, he tells 
her that he has come to take away the girl according to the 
agreement. Yoichibei and he decided last night that she 
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should serve in the house for five years for a payment of 
one hundred lyS. As Yoichibei then said that he was in 
pressing need of the money and begged to have it now 
in advance^ Idiimonjiya gave him half the sum when the 
paper was signed and sealed, promising to pay the remainder 
on the delivery of the girl. Yoichibei was overjoyed 
when he was handed the fifty jyS and although it was so 
late as ten o’clock he set out on his return journey. Ichi- 
monjiya warned the old man that it was not safe to travel 
by night with money about him, but he would not listen 
to him and hurried off. Perhaps he had stopped somewhere 
on the road. 

But as there is no place he would be likely to stop at, the 
old woman and her daughter caiuiot understand his being 
so long. 

The tea-house master says that, whether they understand 
it or not, that is their affair. He will hand over the balance 
and take the girl with him. 

O-Kaya, however, says that she cannot give her daughter 
up until the old man shall have returned. 

Ichimonjiya is now impatient: he cannot waste time. 
The bond with Yoichibei’s seal on it speaks for itself. The 
girl is his from this day; a day’s delay means so much 
loss to him. She must and shall go with him. So saying, 
he seizes O-Karu by the hand and gets her to the palanquin 
in spite of her mother’s resistance. 

At this crisis Kampei, gun on shoulder and with a 
straw rain-coat on, suddenly makes his appearance. Seeing 
his wife in a palanquin, he wonders where she is going. 
The girl’s mother cries that she is so glad that Kampei has 
come ; he is just in time. Kampei cannot understand her 
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delight and thinking that there must be some mystery here, 
demands an e^lanation. 

At this Ichimonjiya, guessing Kampei to be the girl’s 
husband and wishing to prevent any further fuss, brings 
out the bond and, pointing to Yoichibei’s seal, says that 
husband or not matters little to him, for it is provided in 
the contract that no one whatever shall prevent it from 
being carried out. And he is going to take away the girl 
at once. 

Here O-Kaya says that she must explain to Kampei. 
Their daughter told them that Kampei was in great need of 
money and begged them to give her some for him, but 
much as they wished to do so, they had no prospect of 
getting any. At last her father said that the only way was 
to send their daughter for a time to service in the licensed 
quarters. He thought that Kampei would not be angry 
with him if by that means he came into possession of the 
money he needed for his lord’s cause. But as it was better 
to do so without Kampei’s knowledge, his father went 
yesterday to a tea-house in Gion-machi to settle the matter. 
The old man has not returned yet, which makes them feel 
very anxious about him. In the midst of their anxiety, the 
gentleman now before him comes and says that as he gave 
the old man fifty last night, he has brought the remaining 
fifty tyS which he offers to them in exchange for O-Karu. 
She has asked him to wait for the old man’s return but he 
will not listen to her. She asks Kampei what they are to 
do. 

Kampei expresses his gratitude for his father-in-law’s 
kindness and adds that he, too, has had a piece of good 
fortune, but of that he will speak by and by. He is of a 
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mind that they had bettet wait for the old man before hand- 
ing over his wife. Perhaps what the man says is true but 
it is better to be very cautious in such matters^ 

At this Ichimonjiya cannot remain silent and he tells 
them that he has a fine large business with plenty of credit 
— ^he is not the man to say that he has done what he has not I 
And for a further proof that he has paid half the money, he 
says that when he gave it to the old man, he lent him a 
pouch made of the same piece of striped doth as the dress 
he now has on. No doubt the old man will presently come 
home with it round his neck. 

Kampei is amazed to hear the last part of the man’s talk. 
He stealthily takes out the pouch he has with him, and 
seeing that it is of exactly the same stuff as that of the 
speaker’s dress, he cannot but condude that the man he 
acddently killed was his own father-in-law. 

He remains speechless for a while, when urged by his 
wife coming out of the palanquin to tell her what she is to 
do, he says that as there appears to be no hdp for it, she 
must go with the man. O-Karu regrets that she has to go 
without seeing her father. On this, to put her mind at 
ease, Kampei says that he forgot to tell them before but he 
saw the old man this morning, though it is uncertain when 
he will return. It is news to them and O-Karu reproaches 
Kampei for not saying so at once and putting an end to 
their anxiety. 

Ichimonjiya, who has been waiting impatiently so far, 
takes advantage of this moment and says that now that the 
whereabouts of the old man is known, there is nothing that 
prevents him further from taking O-Karu with him. And 
so the poor girl is made to get into the palanquin again and 
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is csucEted away while her mother is crying bitterly and ^e 
herself miserably sobbing. 

O-Kaya, left alone with Kampei, her simple heart full 
of grief for her daughter, sympathy for her son-in-law, 
and anxiety for her husband, now begins to question 
Kampei about the place where he said that he met the old 
man, but without getting any definite answer, when three 
hunters of the neighbourhood come up, bearing on a 
shutter Yoichibei’s body. They say that they found his 
murdered corpse as they came home from hunting last 
night. 

O-Kaya is overwhelmed at the unexpected sight and 
for the moment is bereft of speech. Then she weeps as if 
her heart would break over the old man’s remains.. The 
hunters are shocked at the sight of her misery and soon 
take their departure, after attempting a few words of 
condolence. 

The old woman, somewhat composed, is now filled with 
resentment and urges Kampei to find out the murderer and 
take revenge on him. But as it strikes her that Kampei 
shows strangely little amazement at the sight of his father- 
in-law’s corpse, a monstrous suspicion creeps into her 
mind, and suddenly putting her hand into Kampei’s breast 
she draws out the pouch. She says that she saw him 
looking at it furtively a while ago, and since it is stained 
with blood, to her horror, she feels that Kampei must be 
the person who killed her old man. She now heaps all 
sorts of curses upon him, reviling him for a villainous, 
inhuman monster, while Kampei sits dumbly with no words 
to contradict her. In her fury she seizes him by the hair 
and buffets him with all her might, and Kampei, in an agony 
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of temotse, clings to the mat, feeling that the judgmdit of 
Heaven has come upon him. 

Just at this moment two samutai wealing deep wicker- 
hats arrive at the door. They are Hara-Gdyemon and 
Senaaki-Yagord who have come to see Kamped. Ill- 
timed as their visit is, Kampei rises to receive them and 
thanks them for so honouring his humble home. He 
kneels before them and apologizing to them for his failure 
in duty, entreats them to intercede for him so that he may 
be permitted to join with the other retainers in com- 
memorating the anniversary of their late lord’s death. 

Hara says in reply that they have received Kampei’s 
subscription of a large amount towards the eiqiense of 
raising a monument to their dead lord. Yuranosuke has 
been informed of this, but Kampei’s disloyalty makes it 
impossible for him to accept it. So they have been ordered 
to return it to him. With these words Hara tells Senzaki 
to take out a paper packet containing the money Kampei 
handed him early in the morning and place it before the 
youth, who, wild with grief and despair at the ruin of his 
hopes, is unable to utter a word. 

O-Kaya, who has been watching the interview, at this 
point comes forward and says that Kampei is now reaping 
his reward. She tells the guests how Kampei’s father-in- 
law sold his daughter into service for the sake of the young 
man and how the latter, lying in wait for the old man as he 
came home in the dark with the money, murdered him and 
robbed him of it. The money is tainted and they have 
done well to return it. Kampei is a robber and parricide 
and she desires them to strike him with their swords and 
kill him inch by inch. 
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With this the old woman thro\(^ hetself on the floor in 
a flood of tears. Hara and Sen2aki reproach Kampei one 
after the other in such bitter words that the young man 
driven to the extremity of despair sees but one course open 
to him and, suddenly baring his shoulders, draws his dirk 
and plunges it into his bowels. As he does so, he says 
that he was prepared to kill himself if his desire could not 
be attained. At the last moment he wishes to explain how 
he came to murder his father-in-law, and tells how by 
shooting a wild boar he accidentally killed a wayfarer and 
then found a pouch in his breast, which, though possibly he 
did wrong in taking it, seemed to him at the moment to be 
sent to him from Heaven. So hurrying after Senxaki with 
it, he gave the contents and came home, when he found that 
the man he had killed was his father-in-law and the money 
was the price of his wife. Thus everything he did has gone 
amiss and his doom is sealed. He begs his visitors to 
spare him at least a little sympathy. 

Senzaki, as if struck by a sudden thought, rises up hastily 
to examine the corpse and turning it over, finds a gash on 
it. It looks at first like a gunshot wound, but really it is 
a sword cut. Kampei has been, indeed, overhasty. 

O-Kaya is so astonished by the discovery that she cannot 
utter a word. 

Hara remembers now that he with Senzaki passed a 
corpse in coming here with a gunshot wound on it. They 
found that it was the body of Ono-Sadakurd, a viUain 
whom even his father, though a covetous wretch himself, 
had to disown. It was said that he had turned highwayman. 
Without doubt the murderer of Kampei’s father-in-law was 
no other than he. 
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O-Kaya, now convinced of her mistake, clings to Kampei 
aoid asking his forgiveness, begs him not to (he; while 
IGunpei, glad that he is cleared pf suspicions, says that he 
can now depart in peace and meet his father-in-law in the 
other world. He is going to hasten his death, when Hara 
arrests his hand and tells him that, though without knowing 
it, he has taken a glorious revenge for his father-in-law’s 
death; thus fortune has not been all against him. And 
sa3dng that he has something to show to Kampei before he 
dies, Hara takes out from his breast a scroll on which the 
convenant is written, signed by the confederates who have 
sworn to slay their lord’s enemy, Moronao. There are 
forty-five names on it, but now that Kampei’s spirit is 
clearly known, his name will be added to the list. 

Great is Kampei’s joy on hearing this, and he thanks Hara 
and Senzaki for enabling him to obtain what he has most 
wished for in the world. He hopes that the money will be 
used advantageously for the purpose of carrying out their 
plot. 

O-Kaya presents the pouch, which Hara accepts, saying 
that they will prize it as if it were full of gold. It will 
accompany them when they are going to attack the enemy. 

Kampei says that though he dies, his spirit shall remain 
on earth and be with the confederates till their object is 
attained ; and so saying he pierces his throat with his dirk 
and, falling forward, dies. 

O-Kaya now bursts into loud lamentations ; so pitiable 
is the sight that Hara and Senzaki do not know how to 
comfort her. At last Hara says that her lot must be, indeed, 
hard to bear, but it may comfort her if he tells her that he 
is going to inform Oboshi of the manner of Kampei’s 
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death. And he thinks that she had better keep the moni^, 
a hundred lyS in all, for ofiering prayers and holding services 
for the repose of the souls of her husband and son-ih-law. 

And they take their leave, accepting only the pouch as a 
sign of another faithful confederate having joined their 
league. Tears in the eyes of the old woman, tears in the 
eyes of the two samurai, they part, perhaps never to meet 
again, but with their hearts glowing warm in the true 
kindliness of life. 

This act forms with the preceding one a play within 
the play and is very cleverly executed though the scene is 
simple and rustic with nothing impressive about it as in 
the other acts. The complications in the plot and their 
skilful unravelling leading to an end which is quite satis- 
factory under the circumstances are something that makes 
the audience follow it with breathless interest from begin- 
ning to end. Along vdth the repeated use of surprise, 
occasions for deep grief abound; indeed, except for the 
opening of the act, which is in somewhat lighter vein, 
— ^though this is, in fact, only camouflaging the rising 
anxiety and heaviness of heart on the part of the two loving 
souls — the act is one continuous outburst of sorrow, so 
pathetic that the audience cannot but be moved to tears 
throughout. 

It may be said to the credit of the authors, too, that 
though in the early part O-Karu figures as a pathetic char- 
acter, making her mother’s heart overflow with tender 
affection, she is spared the excruciating sadness of facing 
the death of her father and husband, which would be too 
cruel for her. From the shameful nature of the service 
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she is goii^ to engage in, one may be inclined to depteciate 
het character, but she thinks of herself only as a sacrifice 
willingly o£kred for the sake crf.her dear husband, which 
is an act no less heroic than that of laying down one’s life 
for one’s master. At any rate she stands as yet like a rose 
in its first bloom, a girl not only lovely in appearance but 
sweet and affectionate at heart. 

The Sampei of history was driven into a dilemma in 
which filial piety and loyalty clashed with each other. But 
he committed self-dispatch not so much to escape from the 
agony of finding himself in such a stress as to show his 
determination to follow the path of loyalty at any cost, for 
to live on as he was would evidently have meant his prefer- 
ence of being filial to his father to being faithful to his lord. 
Kampei’s seppuku looks at the first blush like an atone- 
ment for his theft and parricide, and no doubt there is 
much of this, too, in his act ; but as the miscarriage of the 
means is tantamotint to the hopelessness of gaining his end, 
he is more chagrined with the second than the first. And 
seeing that, in fact, he had made ready, as he avows, for the 
inevitable in case his subscription was rejected, before what 
was supposed to be his crime was known to Hara and 
Senaaki, his self-immolation is much in the same vein as 
that of Sampei, — an expression of his indomitable will to 
serve his lord in spite of the barriers which could not be 
broken through but with his death. The spirit of the 
samurai is as well exhibited in his case as in that of his 
historical prototype. 

The dhouement of the episode is very well contrived. 
The addition of Kampei’s name to the list of (x>nfedetates^ 
though not grounded in history, signifies, of course, the 
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tecognition of his loyal and devoted spirit and is as much 
to his honour as to the sat^facdon of the audience. He 
dies, but is made to achieve in spirit what he most wished 
in life. And the return of the money offered by Kampei to 
be used for holding services for the repose of the two souls 
accords well with the spirit of the samurai, who was brave 
and loyal on the one hand and pious on the other. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE CHUSHlNGURA—n 

Act Vn. YURANOSUKE AT HIS REVELS 

The scene is laid in Ichimonjiya’s fashionable tea-house 
Ichitiki in Gion-machi, Kyoto. A room with a vetandah 
facing the garden and a part of the balustraded upper 
verandah looking down to it are shown. There is an 
artistic iron-framed lantern hanging at one end, under 
which a large water-basin is placed on a natural stone 
stand; stepping-stones lead from the lower verandah to 
a wicket at one side of the garden. Everything is tastefully 
arranged as befits this stylish building. A few red-aproned 
waitresses are singing a ballad merrily in the garden as the 
curtains open. 

Here two guests come in through the wicket. They are 
Ono-Kudayu and Sagisaka-Bamiai ; they want a room 
where they can have a quiet drop together. They are told 
tjiat this evening a rich gentleman named Yuranosuke has 
brought together all the well-known women of the place 
and is occupying the whole of the ground floor, but they 
can have a good room upstairs. Just as they are going to 
be taken up there the sounds of samisen and drums are heard 
from the apartments where Yuranosuke and his bevy of 
laughing girls are revelling. Kudayfl draws Bannai’s 
attention to the sounds and points out to him how Yura- 
nosuke is carrying on. Bannai thinks that Yuranosuke 
must be crazy. He was sent here by his master Moronao, 
who though receiving several private letters from Kudayii, 

i6j 
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could not believe that Yuranosuke was so fat gone as that, 
and ordered him to make inquiries and report at once if he 
saw anything suspicious. But he is now convinced that 
Kuda3rh was right. On this Kudayh says that he has 
watched Yuranosuke so far but has not yet got to the 
very bottom of his mind and he means to see it 
through this evening. Talking thus on their way, they go 
upstairs. 

Meanwhile Yazama-Jhtaro, Senzaki-Yagord, and Take- 
mori-Kitahachi (Takebayashi-Tadashichi) followed by Tera- 
oka Heiyemon (Terazaka-Kichiyemon) come up to the 
tea-house through the wicket. After sending Heiyemon to 
the servants’ quarters to wait, they ask for admission. To 
a waitress who has answered them, they state that they 
desire to speak with Yuranosuke. They have sent mes- 
senger after messenger asking him to come to them, but 
without success, and so they have come themselves to see 
him and talk over matters. 

The girl is afraid that they have taken the trouble for 
nothing, for Master Yuranosuke has kept feasting and 
drinking since the third of the month and is in such a 
muddled state that it will be some time before he is himself 
again. Yazama is astonished, but asks the girl to give him 
the message all the same and sends her in. 

Senzaki, too, expresses his amazement. He heard some- 
thing of their chief’s dissipation, but thought that it was 
merely put on to throw the enemy off the scent. But now 
their leader seems to have given himself up entirely to 
pleasure, which is more than regrettable. 

Takemori breaks in, saying that this shows that their 
chip’s spirit has completely changed. He thin^ that the 
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best thing to do will be to tush in and slay him on the 
spot; 

Yaaama and Senzaki, however, ate for having some talk 
with Yutanosuke first and then deciding what to do with 
him. 

Jujst then Yutanosuke with his eyes bandaged appears, 
staggering towards where the three rhia are standing and 
surrounded by a number of girls with whom he is enacting 
the part of ‘ devil * in a game of blindman’s buff. The 
girls, shouting with laughter and clapping their hands, 
frolick about the drunken man, crying, “ This way, devil ! 
This way where you hear our hands clapping I ” 

Yutanosuke goes about here and there, saying that when 
he gets hold of one of them, he will make her swallow 
a good draught of sak^. At last he seizes Yazama instead 
of a girl, calling for a sak^ pot to be brought at once. 

Yazama disengaging himself announces his name as the 
bandage is taken off the eyes of Yutanosuke, and asks what 
all this buffoonery can mean. Yutanosuke confesses that 
he is done for, while the girls are clamouring that these 
great hulking fellows are spoiling all the fun. 

Yazama now asks the girls to be good enough to leave 
Yutanosuke with them for a little while ; they have some 
matters to talk over with him. 

Having thus dismissed them, the three men come near 
their chief who has lain on the mats in an apparent stupor 
and each, announcing his name, tries to wake him up. 
Yutanosuke, rising with a surprised rir, bids them welcome 
and asks what they have come for. Yazama repltts that 
th^ have come to learn when they are to start for 
Kamakura. As if this were a preposterous question, 
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Yutanosuke looks astonished and says that that is, indeed, 
a ttemendously impottant matter ; but apparently unable 
to think clearly about anything he muddles it with a line 
from an old ballad, biusts out singing a stanza of it, and 
then begs to be excused for talking foolishly. 

The three men get angry and saying that they will do 
as they agreed if they cannot recall him to his senses, draw 
their swords and are going to fall upon their chief ; when 
Heiyemon, who has just come on the scene, throws himself 
between them and his master and begs them to put up their 
weapons. 

Teraoka-Heiyemon now addresses himself to Yuranosuke, 
who remembers him as a swift-footed common soldier sent 
northwards with letters some time ago. Heiyemon tells 
his chief how while up north he heard of the suicide of his 
lord and how he was beside himself with grief and rage, 
when on the way back the news reached him of the destruc- 
tion of his lord’s house and of the dispersion of the clan. 
He went to Kamakura and for three months lived there, 
dogging Moronao’s movements in the hope of finding some 
opportunity of striking him, but in vain. As he came back 
to his parents* home in the country, he chanced to hear of 
a plot being set on foot to avenge his lord’s death. So 
delighted at the news, he soon sought the gentlemen now 
with him at their inn and begged their assistance to get 
his name added to the list of confederates. And this 
evening he has followed them here to see the chief for that 
purpose. 

On hearing this, Yuranosuke makes ftm of him by saying 
that he is lighter of tongue than of foot and that he is really 
mote fit to be a professional jester than anything dse. As 
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for himself, he felt slightly indignant at first and formed a 
league of some forty or fifty men to take vengeance, but 
when he came to dunk of it, he found that if the plot fiuled, 
his head would go off and if it succeeded, s^-dispatch 
would inevitably follow ; death either way. Where would 
be the use of seeking vengeance if he could not live to enjoy 
it ? It would be like taking a decoction one moment and 
getting strangled the next. As for Heiyemon, he is but a 
common soldier with a salary of five ryS and three men’s 
rations. Considering his position, it seems rather funny 
that he should trouble himself about his lord’s mis- 
fortunes. And then if Heiyemon is botind to take one 
head, Yutanosuke with his stipend of 1,500 koku ought 
to take a bushel of heads at least. That is too nonsensical, 
so he has given it up. It is fat better to do as the test of 
the world. Oh, the joyous note of the samisen, going tsu- 
tsu-ten, tsu-tsu-ten I There is nothing like making merry. 

Heiyemon exclaims that his honour cannot be in earnest. 
His pay was small enough, while his honour held a high 
post, but they both drew their livelihood from one and the 
same source and there is no difference in their gratitude to 
their lord. And though he knows that it is impudent for 
a fellow of no worth like him to ask to be seen among the 
great gentlemen of rank, he implores to be allowed to follow 
them if only to tie their sandals or carry their burdens. 
Saying so, Heiyemon prostrates himself before Yuranosuke, 
but receiving no answer, he looks up, when he finds that 
Yutanosuke has fallen asleep. 

Takemori and the others notice this and thinking that 
they have seen the real disposition of Yuranosuke, are 
going to make an end of him as they have agreed as a 
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warning to thdf confedetates. They lay their hands on 
their swords, but Heiyemon again interposes and restrains 
them £com giving way to their anger. He says that if they 
will turn over the matter in their min d, they will see that 
Yuranosuke’s conduct may be e^lained. Ever since their 
lord’s death, he has encountered many difficulties in his 
wish to avenge it, while he has been compelled to bear in 
silence people’s slanders. No one can know what anxieties 
he has had to pass through. Thus if he did not drink a 
bottle of saki now and then, he would be worn out with 
trouble and vexation. So Heiyemon begs them to wait 
till Yuranosuke wakes up, for then they will see him again 
in his right mind. 

Thus advised the three rSnin desist from their action and 
withdraw, accompanied by Heiyemon. 

Now Yuranosuke’s son Rikiya has been running all 
breathless from his home at Yamashina to this place. And 
peeping within he sees his father lying alone in a heavy 
sleep. Fearful of being heard by others, he comes quietly 
to his side and makes a slight clashing sound with his 
sword. Yuranosuke instantly gets up and seeing his son 
asks what has brought him here. 

Rikiya hands him a letter from Lady Kaoyo just brought 
by an eiq>ress messenger and says that their enemy Moronao 
has obtained permission to return to his province and in 
a few days will be ready to start. Details will be found in 
the letter. 

Yuranosuke nods his acknowledgement and orders a 
palanquin to be sent for him in the night. The boy soon 
leaving, Yuranosuke, eager to learn the contents of the 
letter, is about to open it when Kudayh comes in, saying 
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that he hopes he is not intcuding Upon him. 

Q>ncea]ing his vexation, Yumnosuke welcomes the 
visitot and noticing that the latter has grown somewhat 
older-looking than before, banteh him by asking him if he 
is here to rub out the wrinkles in his fordiead. 

Kudayd sets himself at once to fathom Yuranosuke’s 
mind, and citing the saying that he who does great things 
must be forgiven for trivail faults, says that he thinks 
Yuranosuke a fine man of great promise to begin his enter- 
prise by idling in a tea-house, careless of men’s blame. 
And he presses Yuranosuke to be frank with him and tell 
him that this dissipation of his is a mere blind to cover his 
revengeful designs against Moronao. 

Yuranosuke flatly denies this though he professes himself 
obliged to Kudayfl for the idea. He is reaUy delighted that 
while he feared to be laughed at as a fool for hankering after 
girls when he is over forty years old, he should be taken as 
doing it all to cloak such a secret scheme as the other hints 
at. 

And on being asked if he, then, does not really intend to 
avenge their lord’s death, Yuranosuke assures Kudayfi 
that he has no such intention whatever. When their lord’s 
mansion and domain were confiscated, he spoke of dying 
on their own ground, but that was merely to please Lady 
Kaoyo. After Kudayu left them, saying that to fight 
with the government was the same as declaring oneself as 
a public enemy, they swaggered on but without coming to 
a decision. Then something was said of committing self- 
dispatch at their lord’s tomb, but that, too, came to nothing 
and they stole out by the back gate. It is entirely owing to 
Kudayfl’s example that Yuranosuke is now anything but 
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wtetched. So for old friendship’s sake, he desires Kudayh 
to be more at ease and have a draught together. 

Kudayh agrees to this and they call for saki and begin 
drinking, when he takes up a piece of octopus from a dish 
beside him and offers it to Yuranosuke. As the latter 
receives it with thanks and is about to eat it, Kudayu 
reminds him of the fact that it is the eve of the anniversary 
of their lord’s death, which should by kept holy be abstain- 
ing from animal food, and asks him if he has the heart to 
eat the fish without hesitation. Yuranosuke immediately 
answers that he has, for he has not heard that Lord Enya 
has turned into an octopus after his death. It was, indeed, 
his stupidity that made them both rSmn. They have good 
reason to detest his memory. He may bear him grudge, 
but he is not in the least to fast on his account. Saying so 
he eats it at a mouthful, causing such astonishment to the 
crafty Kuda]^^ that he cannot utter a word. 

Yuranosuke then says that it is ill eating after all. They 
cannot drink with such poor food. They will have a 
fowl killed and broiled. And he invites his friend to go 
within and hear the women sing while they drink. With 
this he rises and affecting a drunken gait, leads the way to 
the inner apartment. 

Kudayii, however, does not follow him and remains 
behind, looking at Yuranosuke as he goes staggering away, 
when Sagisaka-Bannai, who has been secretly watching him, 
comes in and joins Kudayfi. Bannai says that from one 
who does not refrain from animal food on the eve of the 
anniversary of his master’s death, revenge is not to be 
e:q>ected. He will inform Moronao of this and end his 
anxiety. 
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Kudayt agrees 6aiuud» saying that fhete seems to be 
no longer any need for guard. And podndng to the 
sword left by Yuranosuke, he adds that to forget thus the 
soul of a samurai proves that he is no better than a spitidess 
brute, and the rustiness of the blade, which ought to be 
k^t bright, shows still more clearly the rottenness of the 
man’s diaracter so that they need trouble themselves about 
him no further. 

They are now for going away, and order Kudayik’s 
palanquin to be brought to the verandah. When it comes, 
Kudayik makes as if to enter it but deftly conceals himself 
under the verandah. 

Without knowing this, Bannai speaks of Kampei’s wife 
O-Karu being in the house and asks Kudayik if he knows 
her. Surprised at receiving no answer, he lifts the hang- 
ing screen of the palanquin and, looking in, is astonished to 
see there nothing but a stepping-stone. He wonders if 
Kudayu has met the fate of Sayohime of Matsura.' As he 
looks round with a perplexed air, he hears himself spoken 
to by Kudayii from under the verandah. 

Kudayh tells Bannai that he has slipped out of the 
palanquin in order to find out somehow or other the con- 
tents of the letter brought by Rikiya to his father, because 
he feels somewhat uneasy about it. He will let Bannai 
know as soon as he succeeds in doing so, so he desires him 
to accompany the palanquin as if he were in it. And 
Bannai does as requested. 

Meanwhile O-Karu appears at the balustrade of the upper 

t The Ifigekid nAis that when her lord ^tdaiko left on an ext>edkion to 
Korea, Sayohime stood on a hill on the shore of Matsura and waved her scarf to 
his vessel. She stood there so long that she was finally turned into a stone. 
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vetandah, bteathing tbe fresh ait to dispel the effects of 
the saki she has been drinking. She is already used to her 
new life and is cheerily her spirits in the cool breeze. 
Sioon Yuranosuke comes to her and says that he is just 
going to fetch his precious sword that he has forgotten 
downstairs, and wishes her to tidy the room a little while 
he is away. 

Re-entering the room where he had his conversation with 
Kuda3rff, Yuranosuke is surprised to find the latter gone. 
He looks round to make sure that he is alone and approach- 
ing the hanging lantern above the verandah, reads Lady 
Kaoyo’s letter by its light. As it is a pretty long letter 
written on a scoll of paper with many redundant phrases 
such as women love to use, he is taking time in wading^ 
through it. O-Karu, who is looking down from above, 
thinking with envy that it may be a letter from some 
sweetheart, leans over the balustrade in the vain attempt to 
make out what it is about. She thinks of her metal minor, 
and bringing it manages to read the letter by its reflection. 

Meanwhile Kudayh, who has all this time lain concealed 
imder the verandah, sees one end of the letter coming down 
to the ground and continues to read it by the help of the 
moonlight. He further manages to tear off a portion which 
he intends to keep as a proof. 

Just then O-Karu’s hairpin comes loose and falls on a 
stone below. Startled by the noise, Yuranosuke looks 
suddenly up, instinctively hiding the letter behind him. 
A cunning smile crosses Kuda3rff’s face, while O-Karu, 
confused at being detected, hastily shuts up her mirror. 

A sudden idea comes into Yuranosuke’s head, and calling 
to O-Kam he asks her to come down ; he says that he has 
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S(M3iething to tell her. O-Karu consents and is about to 
come round by the stairs, when Yuranosufce, finding a 
small ladder close by and leaning it against the eaves, 
tells her to come down by it. For some reason he does not 
wish her to meet anybody on the way. When with some 
difficulty she comes down the ladder to him, Yuranosuke 
asks her if she saw anything from up where she was. She: 
hesitates to answer, but when pressed closely, she says that 
she saw him looking much pleased with a letter. Thai 
he says that she must have read the whole of it. O-Karu 
does not confess to it, but Yuranosuke is quite sure that she 
did and shows his vexation. On her asking him what is 
annoying him, he says that he loves her so much that he 
wants her to be his wife. Such a sudden proposal cannot 
be taken seriously by the woman, but on Yuranosuke’s 
saying that he will redeem her this very evening and after 
keeping her by his side for three days he will set her free to 
join her lover or go to her parents, O-Karu shows her great 
delight but still fears that he is only joking with her. On 
this Yuranosuke teUs her that he will see the proprietor 
of the house and make arrangements at once and desires 
her to stay quiedy where she is for a little time until he 
returns. The last point is very important, he says, and so 
she must observe it to the letter. 

O-Karu is overjoyed at the prospect held out to her and 
loading Yuranosuke with thanks as he hastens away to fulfil 
his promise, stays behind as requested. 

A song is heard within. 

*'If ever was a hapless maid. 

That I am for certain; 

For days and days 1 wait and pine 
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For my deanst lover ; 

With stifled sighs I lie ai^d mourn. 

Like a lonely plover.” 

Feeling how well the song fits het own position, 0>Karu 
is deep in thought, when she is surprised by the unlooked- 
for appearance of her brother Heiyemon. She is ashamed 
to be seen by him in this place and covers her face with her 
hands. But Heiyemon tells her that he has heard every- 
thing from their mother and thinks that she has acted nobly 
in thus sacrificing herself for her husband’s sake, that is, 
in their lord’s service. At this O-Karu feels happy again, 
and tells him what will, she thinks, gladden him too. She 
is going to be redeemed, unexpectedly, by Oboshi-Yura- 
nosuke, who will afterwards allow her to join her husband. 

This is news to Heiyemon. He does not know why 
Yuranosuke is going to do so. It may be that Yuranosuke 
knows O-Karu to be the wife of Kampei and is going to 
redeem her for his sake. But on being told that Yura- 
nosuke knows nothing of it, Heiyemon cannot but imagine 
him to be a libertine to the core. And it looks very much 
to him as if Yuranosuke has no wish any more to avenge 
his lord. 

O-Karu, however, assures her brother that he is wrong 
and whispers to him the contents of the letter she has read. 
Hdyemon is surprised and making sure of the fact that the 
proposal of Yuranosuke was made after she had read the 
letter, says that she cannot now escape death. And tdling 
her that he must decide her fate, all of a sudden he draws 
his sword and strikes at her. 

Springing aside, O-Karu asks him what wrong she has 
done. She has her husband and parents and if she has done 
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wxcmg, ihey should punish her, not HaTonon. Now that 
Yuianosake is going to redeem her, she will soon see them. 
She is feeling so happy, and so whatever she may have done, 
she asks her brother to pardon her. 

She clasps her hands to him in entreaty. Heiyemon, 
filled with pity for his poor sister who knows nothing abom: 
her father and husband, flings his sword away and shedihng 
tears tells her that their father Yoichibei was murdered by 
a highwayman on the night just before she left her home 
and that Kampei, whom she hopes soon to rejoin, took 
his own life on the day of her departure. The news is too 
much for her and she faints. On coming to, she clings 
to her brother’s arm and cries her heart out. 

O-Karu wants to know why her husband died, but as 
it would take too long to tell in full, Heiyemon does not 
go into details. He only tells her how their poor mother 
was beside herself with grief and how she begged him not 
to say an3rthing about it to O-Karu lest she should weep 
herself to death at the terrible news. And he should 
indeed have kept silent if he had not learnt what she has 
done. Yuranosuke has no cause to redeem her if he does 
not know she is Kampei’s wife, and on the other hand he 
is certainly not infatuated with love for her. The letter 
she read contains a matter of great importance, and it is 
quite dear that he means to put her to death to keep his 
secret when he has redeemed her. Even if she does not 
tell of the letter, walls have ears, as they say ; and if the 
contents were to get abroad, it would be attributed to her^ 
She was wrong to peep into a secret letter ; she must be 
killed. It is better then to die by her brother’s hand than 
by that of some other man. And if Heiyemon sla3rs his 
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sister as a w<»nan wlio has knowledge of the great plot, 
Yuranosuke will let him join the leaguers and accompany 
them to Kamakura. The lot of a man of low estate is 
sad, indeed, for unless Heiyemon shows himself superior 
in spirit to others, he cannot hope to be allowed to take 
part in their chief’s undertaking. On that account, he 
askes her to give him her life. 

The unfortunate woman, sobbing and sobbing all the 
time, cannot at first make suiy reply. At last, mastering 
her emotion, she laments deeply for her father and hus- 
band, especially for her husband who was hardly thirty 
years of age. She is overwhelmed with grief that she 
cannot see him again. She has now nothing to live for 
and can die at any moment. Only she must not die by her 
brother’s hand, or their mother wiQ be angry with him. 
So she will kill herself and afterwards if her head or body 
be of service to her brother, he is free to make use of it. 
And bidding him farewell, she takes up his sword and 
places the point against her throat. 

At this crisis Yuranosvike suddenly comes upon the 
scene. Perceiving how matters are, he hastily catches 
O-Karu’s arm and stops her. She cries out to him to let 
her die, while her brother is startled at the unlooked-for 
appearance of his chief. 

Yuranosuke quietly speaks to them, saying that the 
brother and sister have cleared all doubts of them from his 
mind. Heiyemon shall accompany him to the East, while 
O-Karu shall live on and duly mourn the dead. 

O-Karu, however, would rather accompany her loved 
ones to the other world than mourn them. But Yurano- 
suke, keeping a firm hold on the sword, says that though 
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her husbml Kampei has joined the league, he has not had 
the luck to kill a single enen^ and will have no plea to 
make when he meets his lot4 in the othet wodd. She 
has now an opportunity to provide that plea for him. 

So saying, Yuranosuke thrusts the sword which O- 
Karu still holds between the mats through the floor, pkrc- 
ing a man, who has been lying hidden under there, through 
his shoulder. He orders Heiyemon to drag the fellow 
out. Instantly Heiyemon jumps off the verandah and 
pulling him roughly out, is surprised to find that the 
wretch is Kudayfl. He throws the man at the feet of Yura- 
nosuke, who catches him by the hair and vituperates him as 
the worm that feeds in the lion’s belly. He was rewarded 
well by his lord while alive and honoured with his special 
favour, and yet he has become the sleuth-hound of his 
murderer Moronao, secredy informing the enemy of their 
clan of everything he could get wind of. Forty and more 
of those under Yuranosuke have left their parents, parted 
from their families, or sent their wives who should be 
their life-long partners to lead a life of shame, all to avenge 
their lord. Waking or dreaming they ponder over the 
circumstances of their lord’s death with their bowels 
twisted with grief. Especially this evening, of ail others 
the very eve of the anniversary of their lord’s death, when 
they should keep it holy by abstaining from all unclean 
food — and Yuranosuke has endeavoured to do so though 
he was forced to say reluctantly some irreverent things 
about his lord — ^Kudayii dared to thrust the flesh of fish 
to his face. Great was Yuranosuke’s agony when he could 
not accept and yet dared not refuse it. And it may be 
imagined with what shame and anguish he let it go down 
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bii tiuoat, he whose £uiufy fot three generations has 
serred die house of Lord Enya. jEiis whole body seemed 
aj|i at (Mice go to pieces for this horrible act. Kuda3r11 is, 
indeed, the devil, a hound of hell. 

With these words Yuranosuke presses Kudayu’s head 
down on the ground. And ordering Heiyemon to bring 
ius sword, he tells him to cut Kudayii about. On account 
of its rustiness, the gashes made are all only a few inches 
long. He strikes Kudayu till he is covered with wounds, 
when Yuranosuke bethinking himself says that it might 
be awkward if they killed the fellow in the garden, and tells 
Heiyemon to take him away as if he were simply dead- 
drunk. And he throws his baori upon the half-dead man 
so as to cover his wounds. 

At this juncture, the partition is suddenly pushed back 
and Yazama, Senzaki, and Takemori, who have been 
listening in secret, come in and apologize humbly to 
Yuranosuke for their conduct. 

Yuranosuke, paying no head to them, orders Heiyemon 
to take the drunken guest to the River Kamo and give him 
a bellyful of water gruel. 

The predominant note of this great act is one of gaiety, 
making on the one hand an agreeable contrast with the two 
preceding gloomy acts and forming on the other a breath- 
ing space in the play, after which it soon gains in serious- 
ness and quickens its tragic steps to the end. The la3dng 
of the scene at a tea-house, which is merry with girls’ 
laughter and die music of the samsea^ upholds this note as 
nothing else could and helps to envdop everything in the 
comic spirit whicb is sustained admiralty throughout. 
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The comedy hete is mterwoveo xdth tzagic dueads ; 
they are not, however, brought to d»dr ftakion, but are 
a^eeably smled or dealt with lightly in accordance with 
the ruling spirit. 

Of the three comic episodes in the act, the first is that 
between Kudayfi and Yuranosuke. Kudayu with his son 
is dealt with in the fourth act only slightly, scarcely enough 
to bring out his meanness, but the audience is supplied 
with historial facts sufficient to brand him as a reptile, and 
hates him before he does anything on the stage. The 
authors, however, have made a hit in bringing him in as a 
spy for one who should be his enemy. His way of testing 
Yuranosuke by ofiedng him a piece of fish on the eve of 
the anniversary of Yenya’s death may appear trifling to 
Westerners, but for a Japanese who has been taught to 
refrain from animal food on such an occasion, to take it is 
a crime against one’s conscience, almost tantamount to 
breaking one of the ten commandments. So cruel is the 
test that to dare it even for the sake of keeping up the decep- 
tion excites the sympathy of the audience, making the 
final discomfiture of Kudayu all the more gratifying. 
Ever3rthing is managed skilfully. Yuranosuke knows 
from the. loss of a part of the letter that Kudayfl is under 
the floor, so he tells O-Karu never to leave the room, 
thereby depriving Kudayfl of any chance escape. It is 
natural for Kudayfl to try to eavesdrop while he is near and 
so to come just under Yuranosuke, that he may hear more 
easily. His ear is most probaUy pressed against the floor. 
AU this leads him to his ultimate ruin. Kudayfl is^nearly 
killed hit not completely, in order not to transgress the 
bounds of tragedy. The last toudi seen in the order to 
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give mtei: gtuel to Kudayii is light enough to tom his old 
into sc^oething laughable.. 

The second comic thxead is tlw visit of the three rSnift 
coming to sound Yutanosuke as to his intention of cany- 
ing out their plot. This is based on the fact that (^hi’s 
debauchery to put his enemy oflF the scent was so thorough 
than even his confederates grew doubtful of his intentions 
and came to see him one after another at tea-houses. And 
it is used here to show off by contrast Yuranosuke’s dis- 
gusting foolery. The situation is very much strained in 
die first part, but it is readily set right in connection with 
another thread and Yuranosuke’s paying no attention to 
the apology of the rSftin, which shows how lightly he looks 
on their meddling, is a happy way of ending this piece of 
comedy. 

The remaining comic thread is that of O-Kam and 
Heiyemon. Heiyemon standing for Terazaki-Kichiyemon, 
who was not related to O-Karu in reality, is a favourite 
diaracter with the populace, for he, like Terazaki, is not of 
the samuiai class but of a grade lower, and yet aspires to be 
loyal to his master. Heiyemon’s reasoning with his sister 
to let him take her life appears to be too cold-blooded and 
ferociously selfish to modem people, but if she must die, 
it would be far better for her to end her life at the hand of 
one she loves than at another’s. And, indeed, for Heiye- 
mon nothing short of such a sacrifice would be enough to 
prove his fidelity to his chief and his worthiness to join the 
cause. At this moment O-Kam’s proposal to kill herself 
is very appropriate : it would save her brother from the 
sin of ftatiidde while atoning ui^ly for her inexcusable 
fault. What would end in tragedy, however, is ha{^y 



tuitjtled into cx>mei^ 1:^ 
tecogoizes die si^cittity b£Qdii<^ and 
fto^hi coininitdflg 1|ie did 

is clevedy intsttldced widi thc^ of dje othet 
each to a sadsfacipiy setdement. ' ' 

The centiai fignte in the act is, of coutsCj YuiaiwMi^, 
xdiose chatactet is finely delineated. He is r^ptesented as 
given up to pleasures and drunkenness to befool his spies, 
refusing to come to his senses even before his confederates. 
But that he is wariness itself even in his drunkenness is shown 
in his waking up at once at the slight clashm^ a sword. 
This touch has been suggested by the saying, “ At dang of 
bridle-ring the sleeping hero wakes,” and pdnts him as a 
samurai to the bone. And then his systematic keeping on 
his mask before his enemy even under a severe trial argues 
him to be ever on the alert. So when he feels Safe he 
not only sobers up at once but shows himself mindful of 
his duty and ready to act properly in any drcumstances. 
And we are acquainted with his true mind even before 
hearing his strong language against Kudayh, the language 
which goes straight into the hearts of his listeners and thrills 
them to the marrow. 

Act Vffl. THE BRIDAL JOURNEY 

It will be remembered that in the second act Rildyaj the 
son of Yuranosuke, is shown as affianced to Konami, the 
daughter of Honzd. Honz6, the councillor of Sir Walmsano- 
suke, is doing well in Kamakura, while Yuranosuke, since 
the destruction of the house of his lord, &iya, his with- 
drawn to Yamashina near Kyoto and is living m oij^ditity. 
Thus though still linked With him by love, K(mami is 




; ^ mifiMy fqi^ a cyabgue, the desctiptioa 
is 4tpetl#id SJid is ia^ded not to be acted but suog ot 
xe^ted by.A ^f¥l> <3^ accompanists, the actors only follow- 
ing the wo£(hi;^^th approp so arranged as to 

locm a kind of continuous slow dance. 

this form is peculiar to the Japanese 

classic^ dmma knowm as ka^uki and is considered insepar- 
able from it. It was retdned as a relic of the puppet play 
by the inference of whidi the classical drama was developed. 
In the puppet-piay, ail dialogues were, of course, carried 
on by accompanists, who fiuther described actions or ex- 
pressed incidental sertdmm These descriptive or 

emoti^aal portions were intempersed through the adiole 
a much in the manner of dhoruses in the Greek 
drama. And as if not content with mere interspersions, 
it was a rule to devote the wh<de (rf one act to a lyrical in- 
trude. Ihis is known or progress scene, 

j^ it has for its dieme a joiirt^ taken by some of the charac- 
tnSi a desdption of the chaog^ scenery on the road 
h given; ydth die sentiments atouaed from time to time hi 
thneharactetSii^^ the minds as they pro- 

.fbnntan- 
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&te will be lik»« white cbud vpisfaiof £b)ia Mt» she 

hopes that het Mdhyes# will be 

tso be lighteil l« Im W«dd%.. ^ififfiill^ m ^ 
bndal tnia a£ wataa dah&pfi^ daxigbtet ^WM||b lit 
aveoue of al Miho, and Ktutami ttudki H 

state, fbt so alw heiaelf might have tnwUed foe 
if the times had not diaaged. Ketmoihetttimm<!lieefhi($ 
spirits as thejr pass Fochd (Shiauoka) with a pactoxe of hft 
daughter’s wedding ceremony. On crossing the ^ River, 
Konami is reminded of the saying that corcent of a stream 
and a man’s heart are sdike ficl^ things. But ^ does not 
fear her lover’s heart. Only she is afraid that under the 
ban of misfortune their love’s full flower may hardh^ blow. 
So they travel on, Konaxm chased by fear afier fear which 
her mother strives to drive away till they arrive at thear 
journey’s end. 

It IS rather difficult to stage sudi an interlude, for the 
scene has to be shifted from time to dme. So usually two or 
three prominent scenes are selected for convenience and 
the rest ate left to be suf^lied from imagjbaatton. And 
then as two characters only~<he principal characters axe 
mostly two in ntunbet in such a soencK-are too few to 
sustain interest for long, so recourse is usually had to K»ne 
means of breaking the monotony. In the pcesent mieit- 
jftkit bridal train is introduced for this potposti, and 
then after that a pack-horse woman, palaiM{din4)eatecs, 
Isf pilgrims, and others ate brought in here and dmm. 
But at any mt as the sceim is not tediouify long, on the 
whole it dsxiS ivdl for a change. 
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, ' ■ Act 1£ ra 

iK:ene is laid Oboshi-Yutaubsuke in 

the ViUbge of Yanjaafaina. One of the rooms comes right 
to the ei^ of the stage with another at the back, partitioned 
off with siiding-scre^s. On the left a verandah goes up 
a little way. Which is joined to a short open corridbr leading 
to the entrance of the house. Beyond the verandah and 
corridor is seen the front yard with a gate and a bamboo 
bush, all now covered heavily with snow. 

It is morning and Yuranosuke has come home from the 
tea-house in Gion-machi where he has been kept for the 
night by the snow. He is attended by some jesters and 
waitresses fcom the tea-house, and being still under the 
influence of sak^t on entering the yard, he falls to rolling 
the snow up into a big ball, in which attempt he himself 
roUs in the snow instead of rolling it up, much to the 
merriment of his attendants. 

While his attendants are with him, he speaks of the 
attractions of Gion-machi, depreciating his own humble 
dwelling and acting rudely to his wife O-Ishi (O-Riku) who 
has appeared to welcome him home. 

As he falls prostrate and goes to sle^ in entering the 
room, O-lshi thanks the attendants for their trouble and 
sends them back. But no sooner are they out of hearing 
than Yuranosuke gets up and asks his son Rikiya in a sober 
tone the meaning of his rolling up the snow which he 
pretended that he did for fun. Rikiya thinks that snow is 
so light that it is easily blown away by the least breeze, but 
that when it is pressed into a big ball, it gets so hard that by 
rollmg down a hillside it may crush even huge rocks. So 
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,,, , 

is the fotce of theit united loyalty under the: pressure of 
affliction. But tether, the united loyalty not the hall of 
snow must be kept too Icmg, Eikiya asks lus fathet if he 
has read his mind aright. 

Yuranosuke, however, was not thinking of that. Ihe 
forty-seven confederates, Yuranosuke, his son, Hara, and 
the rest, are all masterless men, living in the shade. In the 
shade that mass of snow would take long enough to melt. 
It teaches them to persevere to assure success. Haste makes 
waste, as they say ; in the meantime, however, they will do 
the best they can. And ordering the ball of snow to be 
taken into the small shaded court at the back to keep it 
from melting, he withdraws to the adjoining room to write 
letters. 

Presently a woman visitor comes to the house. She 
makes the palanquin which has come with her wait outside, 
and alone, girding on two swords like a man and strict in 
deportment, demands admission at the door. To a woman- 
servant who has answered the call, she announces herself as 
Tonasd, the wife of Kakogawa-Honzd, who has come a gceat 
distance in the hope of being allowed an interview with 
Master ^boshi-Yuranosuke. Then she calls her daughter 
Konami, who steps out of the palanquin, gladsome to be at 
her lover’s home as a bush-warbler at sight of a plum-tree 
all aflower. 

When they are shown in, Konami keeps close to her 
mother and sits bashfully beside her, and the next moment 
O-Ishi enters widi a gracdul step to n^et them. 

O-Ishi welcomes her guests and sayjs that she ought 
long since to have called but for dae situation she is in, 
and that their attenticm makes her feel quite ashamed of 
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hexself. 

Ton^ ^ks het not to mako sudi sttang^ts of them. It 
is true that they meet eadi other for the first time, but since 
Master Rikiya and Konami were betrothed, they are both 
of them modiers-in-law and she is sure that they need not 
stand upon ceremony with each other. And she proceeds 
to say that after the bettothal of their children, an unexpected 
turn took place in the fortunes of Lord Enya and they could 
not discover where Master Rikiya, together with his father, 
dwelt. Such changes are common enough in this world 
but undbangeable is the heart of her husband. At kst they 
found that Master Yuranosuke and his family were living 
here at Yamashina, and in their desire to make over their 
daughter to them as soon as possible, she has brought her 
for a visit this day. Her husband Honzd should have come, 
but as he could not, he gave her his two swords which she 
now carries in her girdle to represent him, so she is here 
now as his deputy. She desires to see Master Yuranosuke 
to talk over the matter and to have the marriage consum- 
mated. 

O-Ishi, however, says that these words are quite un- 
expected to her. Her husband is away from home just 
now and cannot answer himself, but everything has changed 
since the time of their children’s bettothal. Yuranosuke is 
now only a r 6 mn without a single follower, while Master 
Hon26 is high in his lord’s service. Their children’s 
marriage would be, as the vtilgar saying goes, as ill-matched 
as a lantern and a temple-bell. Besides the betrothal has 
iK>t been confirmed by the customary exchange of bridal 
presents, and so her husband says that it will be no slight 
to dbem if Konami should find another bridegroom. 
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Tonas6 is sutpnsed at these wotds. However much 
O-lshi may humble herself, die cannot say that it is an ill 
match between the two houses! When the betrothal was 
made, Master Yuranosuke had an appointment worth 
i,;oo while Honzd was allotted as now 500 koku by 
the year, that is i,ooo koku less. And though now Master 
Yuranosuke, compelled by misfortune to become a 
gets no stipend, he is only less than Honzb by joo Jkoku. 

O-Ishi answers Tonas^ by saying that the difference of 
500, or even 1,000, koku would not really matter, if only 
Master Honzd did not differ so much from her husband in 
disposition. 

This Tonas^ cannot understand. She asks O-Ishi how 
that is so ; when the latter replies that though her master 
Lord Enya’s death was due to his hasty temper, it originated 
in his refusal to dishonour himself by offering bribes. And 
his retainers honoured him for that. But Master Honzd^ 
though a samurai, stooped to cajole Moronao with a bribe. 
There’s the rub, and Yuranosuke cannot receive the 
daughter of such a man as a bride for his son. 

Tonas6 instantly shuffles forward, taking odence at 
O-Ishi’s words. She says that though she cannot pocket 
the insult under ordinary circumstances, for her daughter’s 
sake, she will pass it over, for the side of the wife must 
always give way to that of the husband. But whether the 
marriage ceremory has taken place or not, her daughter is 
the wife of Master Rikiya before all the world. 

O-Ishi pooh-poohs it all as but fine talk. At all events if 
Konami is her son’s wife, he divorces her ; O-Ishi divorces 
her in her son’s name. So saying she stands up and push- 
ing back the parddoh disappeais. 
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Hie bursts out crying. She has come here with her 
mother fully expecting to be united to Rikiya whom she 
loves so much, and never ima^ning she would be thus 
cruelly driven away by her mother-in-law. She entreats 
her mother to plead for her and prevent her marriage from 
being broken o£F. 

Tonasd gazes upon her daughter wistfully. It may be 
a 'parent’s partiality, she says, but her daughter appears to 
possess more beauty than any other ten girls put together ; 
and so she looked for a good husband for her and betrothed 
her to Rikiya. She is extremely sorry that their journey 
here has been in vain. But she cannot understand very 
well why Konami is put away so easily. Perhaps it is that 
being rSnin they are now at their wits’ end to support them- 
selves and so have hit upon marrying their son to some rich 
merchant’s daughter with an eye to money. When such 
people reject her daughter, she can throw the insult back 
in their faces. There are plenty of families who will be 
glad to receive Konami as a bride. There is no reason why 
she should not marry elsewhere. So Tonasd urges her 
daughter to answer firmly without weeping. 

It has taken some time for Konami to master herself. 
At last she upbraids her mother for saying such cruel 
things. When she left home, her father told her that she 
was most fortunate in meeting with such a husband as 
Rikiya, who, rhin as he is, is of excellent parts. Since a 
virtuous woman never looks upon a second husband, she 
'was not, even if she parted from him, to take another one. 
Above all, sleeping or waking she was not to forget to be 
tender to her husband and dudful to her parents-in-law. 
She was not to show a jealous disposition even by way of 
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9 , joke. She tetxiember het fathet’s very wotds. If she is 
put away, she caimot help it, but she will not add grief upon 
grief to her father by becoming the wife of anyone but 
Rikiya. 

On hearing Konami’s determination to persist in her love, 
Tonas6 is unable to contain her emotion and overcome with 
tears, she draws her sword. The girl, surprised, restrains 
her. The mother says that when she thinks with what 
pleastire her father is looking forward to the marriage, she 
cannot take her daughter home even if she is driven away. 
Especially as Konami is not her own, but his former wife’s 
daughter, he may think that Tonas^ has failed to do all 
she might in bringing about the marriage, like all step-^ 
mothers who are proverbially careless about their step- 
children. She cannot go home alive. When she is dead, 
Konami will tell her father why her mother has sought 
death. 

Konami, however, caimot allow this. She says that it is 
not her mother but she who is hated by her husband 
that ought to die. Alive she is but a trouble to both her 
father and mother and causes them nothing but grief. She 
beseeches her mother to take her life. She would fain 
die on the threshold of the house from which she is driven 
away. 

Tonasd sees the justness of Konami’s words, but her 
daughter shall not die alone. She will do as her daughter 
asks her to, but she will not be long after the girl. She bids 
her to be ready and, restraining her tears, prepares to give 
the fatal stroke. 

Just then the shrill notes of a pipe are heard outside. An 
itinerant minstrd is playing the air of the " Nesting of the 
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Crane.” Tonas6 reflects that, though a bird, the crane 
loves her young. But what a terrible fate is hers that she 
should have to take the life of her innocent child 1 Distract- 
ed with grief, she can with difficulty stand fi rm , while she 
raises the blade aloft, under which Konami kneels down 
bravely with her hands joined in prayer. But before she 
strikes, a voice calls out loudly, “ Forbear 1 ” 

Astonished at this unexpected interruption, Tonas^ looks 
round irresolutely. As her grasp on the fatal weapon 
relaxes, the sound of the pipe ceases. She thinks that the 
minstrel is being sent away by the voice. She secretly 
wishes that some help would come to them, but hating to be 
laughed at for faltering, she raises the weapon a second time. 
As she does so, again the pipe is played and again the voice 
calls out, “ Forbear ! ” 

Tonase is perplexed and wonders whether the voice is 
to send the minstrel away with a gift or to stay her hand. 

" It is to stay your hand,” exclaims O-Ishi’s voice from 
within ; “ my son Rikiya shall marry your daughter.” 

Nothing could have at once astonished and gladdened 
Tonas^ more than this, and while she asks if this is true, 
singing a snatch from the wedding song in her joy : 

" O the pine-trees twain, 

Like years, like love attain I ” 

O-Ishi appears, carrying a small stand of plain wood on 
a level with her eyes. Setting it before Tonas6, she egresses 
her admiration for Tonas^’s resoluteness to take the life of 
her daughter and also for Konami’s chastity of heart. This 
marriage, she says, distasteftd though it is to her, shall take 
place. In return, however, she e^cts a bridal gift which 
is not commonly given to be placed on the stand. 
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Tonas^ feels greatly relieved and returns her drawn 
sword to its scabbard. She is most willing to satisfy 
O-Ishi’s desire. The pair of swords she carries with her are 
heirlooms in her husband’s family. They were made by 
two celebrated swordsmiths and there is nothing her 
husband values more highly. These she asks her to accept. 

But O-lshi will take nothing of the kind. She wants to 
have the head of Kakogawa-Honzd placed on the stand ! 

The request is so preposterous that it strikes both mother 
and child speechless. But Tonas6 cannot remain long 
without asking O-Ishi why. The latter answers that when 
their Lord Enya, having a grudge against Moronao, 
attacked him with his sword in the palace at Kamakura, it 
was solely because Kakogawa-Honzd, who as luck would 
have it was present, caught him from behind and stopped 
him that his enemy got off with no more than slight wounds, 
while he himself was compelled to commit self-dispatch 
without satisfying his wrath. Though no word of it 
passed his Ups, they weU knew how great was his mortifi- 
cation and how intense was his hatred for Master Honzd. 
They are still Uegemen of their iU-fated chief ; and if Tonas6 
would that the daughter of Honzo become the wife of 
Rikiya, she must present them with her husband’s head on 
the stand. As soon as this is done, the marriage shaU take 
place without further delay. 

At these sharp words of inexorable logic, mother and 
child hang their heads and are at a loss what to do, when a 
voice from outside is heard, exclaiming that the head of 
Kakogawa-Honzd is willingly offered. And the minstrel 
who has been standing at the door comes in and taking off 
his deep-brimmed hat, reveals the features of Honzd. 
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Tonas^ and Konami are astonished and ask him what has 
broi^ht him here in such a disguise. 

Honz5 says in answer that he has heard all that has 
passed. He came here secretly for a special purpose of 
which he will tell Tonas^ more later. And turning to 
O-Ishi, he says that he has the honour of addressing the 
wife of Master Yuranosuke. He foresaw that matters 
would take this turn and came, without telling his wife, to 
find out for himself. As he expected, his head is desired 
as a bridal gift. But that is what a true samurai should say. 
Yuranosuke, lost in dissipation and enervated with exces- 
sive drinking, has quite given up the idea of avenging 
his chief’s death, a perfect model of a spiritless lout. And 
as a frog’s offspring can but become a frog, Rikiya must 
be an idot no less than his father. Hon 26 ’s neck is in no 
danger from the blunt-edged swords of such good-for- 
nothing samurai as they. He does not want any more of 
such nonsense. And setting his foot on the stand and 
crushing it to pieces, he says that it is he who will not have 
Rikiya for his son-in-law. 

O-Ishi cannot beat such insolence. She says that she will 
show him if the rusty weapon of a rdnin has an edge or not. 
Unworthy as she is, she is the wife of Yuranosuke and is 
willing to try her skill with him. Saying so she gathers up 
her dress and taking down a spear from the wall, is going to 
attack Honad. 

At this sight Tonas^ and Konami are startled and throw 
themselves on Honz6, who pushes them aside with an 
angry exclamation. And as O-Ishi makes a hurried thrust 
at him, he seizes the spear by the socket and twists it away 
from his body. On a second thrust he kicks the spear and 
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sends it into the ait ; and \dthoat ttoubling hims elf any 
mote about the weapon, he seizes O-Ishi by the gitdle and 
thiows her down on the mat. . He then sets his knee upon 
her, while she gnashes her teeth with mortification. 

As the mother and daughter are looking on in fear and 
distress, Rikiya unexpectedly rushes in and taking up the 
fallen spear, thrusts it in at Honzd’s chest. The latter 
utters a deep groan and falls heavily on his face, while his 
wife and daughter ding to him with grief and horror. 

At this moment Yuranosuke suddenly comes upon the 
scene and telling Rikiya to stop and saluting the wounded 
man, says that Honzo must be satisfied to have fallen by the 
hand of his son-in-law as he most desired. 

Seeing that Yuranosuke has divined his real wishes, 
Honzd opens his eyes and says that he understood Yura- 
nosuke’s great anxiety to avenge his lord’s death and his 
seeming dissipation to throw his enemy off his guard. He 
must have collected many confederates together. As 
Honzd thinks of it, he should have acted as Yuranosuke is 
acting now. A year ago his master Wakasanosuke was so 
strongely determined to avenge the insult given him by 
Moronao at the inauguration at Tsurugaoka that Honzd 
saw no way of averting the peril except by shamelessly 
bribing Moronao to change his attitude towards Waka- 
sanosuke. Honzd succeeded in it, but at the same time his 
act resulted in aggravating Moronao’s anger towards Lord 
Enya. That day he caught Lord Enya from behind be- 
cause he thought that by doing so he might render the 
latter’s self-dispatch unnecessary. In that he erred griev- 
ously, and since that time he has never ceased to repent the 
fault he then committed. His daughter’s present trouble is. 
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indeed, one of the consequences of his extor. As an 
atoneoqient he has ttavelled here to ofiet his grey head to his 
son-in-law. Sending his wife and daughter on in advance, 
he came here by a different route two days before them. 
Hie playing on the pipe he learnt in his youth was useful to 
him, and lurking about the neighbourhood for four days, 
he saw clearly what were Yuranosuke’s intentions. It then 
seemed to him that, if he fell by Yuranosuke’s hand, the 
latter’s hatred of Honzd would cease and he would 
consent to the union of Konami with Rikiya. If that hope 
should be realized, he would be infinitely grateful. His 
life, which he thought not to give up except in his master’s 
cause, he now yields for his child’s sake. He asks Yura- 
nosuke to take it and comply with the last prayer of a 
father. 

Choked with his tears, the wounded man can utter nothing 
more, while his wife and daughter are beside themselves 
with grief. 

Yuranosuke says to Honzo that no doubt the latter feels 
resentment at their not taking marriage and grudge sepa- 
rately. But there is a deep reason for that. And as Hon- 
z6 is not long for this world, he will lay bare to him his 
most secret thought. 

So saying Yuranosuke pushes back the sliding-doors 
which open to the inner court and displays to the dying 
man’s view two five-storied tombs of snow which he has 
made to show what the final result of his designs will sure- 
ly be. 

Tonas^ at once comprehends him. When Yuranosuke 
has avenged his lord’s death, she says, he will melt away 
like the snow without serving another master. Master 
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Rikiya, too, has sought to put away het daughter, not ftotn 
hatshness, but out of pity. She grieves to think of the 
ill-will she bore O-Ishi. 

O-Ishi admits that Tonas^ speaks truly. To receive a 
bride merely that she shall so soon become a widow is too 
cruel to think of. It was because she did not wish for 
such a wedding that she spoke so harshly and unfeelingly 
to Tonas^. 

It is now Tonas6’s turn to apologize for her unwarranted 
guess that Rikiya, lost to all sense of shame and justice, 
was planning to become a rich merchant’s son-in-law. She 
is so sorry and ashamed of it that she can hardly lift her 
eyes to O-Ishi. 

Konami, O-Ishi avers, in birth and beauty is all that they 
could desire as a bride for their son. But she feels very 
pitiful for her that she has been bom so unfortunate. 

Here Honz6, mastering his emotion, expresses his joy 
at having his wish fulfilled. He extols Yuranosuke for his 
unparalleled fidelity and says that in becoming the wife of 
Rikiya, the worthy son of so unique a father, his daughter 
is a hundred times more fortunate than if she had married 
into the nobility. To the husband of his most honoured 
daughter he would like to make bridal gifts. So saying 
the dying man draws a folded paper from his bosom and 
gives it to Rikiya. 

Rikiya receives it with a bow and opening it with his 
father is astonished to find it not a list of gifts but a de- 
tailed plan of Moronao’s mansion. Yuranosuke knows not 
how to thank him , for it is the very thing he was wanting 
to get. For some time past all preparations have been 
made, but for lack of a guide like that they could not ad- 
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vsuice a st^ in theit entetprise. As they have artanged 
to make an attack by night, they will get over the wall by 
scaling ladders and, forcing open the rain-shutters, then 
rush in and make their way to their enem/s apartments .... 

So father and son, rejoicing, talk over their plans as if 
they were actually on the spot already ; when Honzd, in 
spite of his pain, cautions them against making mistakes 
from over-confidence. Moronao; he says, keeps strict 
guard. All his sliding-doors are furnished with fastenings 
and his rain-shutters are bolted and barred so that they 
cannot be prized open, while to break them down with 
mallets would make far too much noise. 

Yuranosuke, however, has provided for that. He has 
taken a hint from the bamboos in his yard, which, now 
bending under their load of snow, will resume their natu- 
ral position as soon as the weight is taken off. He will 
procure a number of bamboo bows and, applying their 
ends between the lintel and the sill, cut their strings aU at 
once ; and, by applying the force with which they sudden- 
ly straighten themselves, he will make all the shutters come 
off the groove and fall down. 

The wounded man, delighted with this device, forgets 
his condition for a moment. Rikiya now suggests that as, 
by the kindness of Honzd, they are in possession of the 
plan of their enemy’s mansion, he will go down to the 
merchant, Amagawaya-Gihei at the port of Sakai and make 
arrangements for their equipment. 

Yuranosuke’s plan is different. As everybody knows 
that he is living at Yamashina, he cannot muster all his 
confederates at his place. He will go himself at once to 
Sakai and wait for all the rest to come, when they will start 
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ftdm thete together. Meanwhile Rikiya, with his mother, 
bride, and her parents, remains behind and sees that noth* 
ing goes wrong. He will havd this night to himself and 
can follow his father by boat later. 

And saying that Honzd’s disguise will be very t^dul to 
him, Yuranosuke puts on the robe and deep-brimmed 
wicket hat, which turn him into an itinerant minstrel. In 
gratitude to Hon26 and to dispel his anxiety in the other 
world, he allows this one night of love to the young couple. 
And as he prepares to depart, whistling on his pipe, O-lshij 
her heart filled with unutterable grief, wishes him a suc- 
cessful issue to his enterprise. 

Honz6 is rapidly sinking and cannot answer any more the 
cries of his daughter. Overwhelmed with grief, the widow 
and orphan kneel by the corpse and begin reciting the pray- 
ers for the dead. The sound of departing foot-steps ceases 
awhile and the Requiem is heard played on the pipe. 

The incidents in this act were mostly taken from other 
plays, especially from Chikamatsu’s Gohan-Taiheikiy the pro- 
tot3q)e of the CMsUngtra and another play called As(waa~ 
kagami-Mikarimaki, which began to be acted just a month 
previous to the Chushingtra. So it will be found on exam- 
ination that there is very litde room left for originality, 
and thus the act is but a dexterous patchwork rather hastily 
got up for putting on the stage. 

Still there ar? man y places where the dramatic effect is 
felt as something unique. The first of these is the quarrel 
between Tonas^ and O-Ishi. They are both, as wives 
of respectable samurai, expected to be gentle and modest, 
so that the passing of hot words between them is quite 
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incongmous with theit accepted chaiactet and tickles the 
comic sense of the audience. The comic presentation, 
however, of what is really tragic soon gives way to a scene 
of stark tragedy in which Konami waits to be slain by her 
mother. The pitiable sight of a beautiful girl with her 
hands joined meekly in prayer under an uplifted blade is 
sure to send a thrill through the audience. The second 
appearance of O-Ishi, heralded by the wedding song, is 
worthy of notice. Her dress is now changed to a cere- 
monious one with an over-garment trailing behind. And 
she walks with measured steps, holding a small stand ac- 
cording to formal custom, all quite impressive and pleasing 
to behold. Then her asking for the head of Honzo to be 
placed , on the stand is something extraordinary and 
sounds gruesome, especially as coming from the lips of a 
respectable woman, reminding us of Salome asking for the 
head of Jokanaan. Again the sudden appearance of Hon- 
z6 on the scene at the right moment, his crushing of the 
stand under foot, his fighting with O-Ishi, and the unex- 
pected attack made on him by Rikiya are a succession of 
surprises and actions, quickly following one after another 
and compelling the audience to watch them with breathless 
interest. 

Apart from dramatic presentation, this act is noteworthy 
as a sort of epitome of the moral ideas governing the 
family life of a samurai. They are, of course, old, but are 
by no means antiquated, and so long as the family system 
prevails in Japan, they are more or less approved and prac- 
tised by all respectable Japanese. Marriage in Japan is 
more of a family aSait than a personal one. It is the 
parents of both parties who arrange it. Not much is said 
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on the part of Rikiya, but we see how the parents of Kona- 
mi looked for a good husband for her and finding it in 
Rikiya, betrothed her to him. And how they rejoiced at 
her marriage is seen in the words of Honzo who says that 
in becoming the wife of Rikiya, the worthy son of Yura- 
nosuke unparalleded in fidelity, his daughter is a hundred 
times more fortunate than if marrying into the nobility. 
The wife’s duty as the basis of a happy family life is well 
expressed in the instructions given to her by her father. 
She should, of course, cherish her husband most dearly 
and also never omit to treat her parents-in-law with the 
utmost respect and tenderness. Jealousy is a vice in her 
to be most carefully guarded against in any case. So O- 
Ishi never wore even an unpleasant look on meeting her 
husband coming back from his debauch. Then in case 
circumstances separate man and wife, the woman, to be 
virtuous, should never think of taking another husband. 
So it will be seen that a Japanese woman’s morality in her 
wedded life is quite severe and presses almost too hard on 
her side only, but nothing is unbearable when love is in 
the union, as in the case of Rikiya and Konami. 

The impediments to the fulfilment of the engagement 
between Rikiya and Konami were two; the first was 
the certainty that their marriage was destined to be only 
too short-lived. In fact the bride and bridegroom had only 
one night to exchange their vows of love. O-Ishi thought 
that there could not be a more miserable mockery of joy 
than to get married under such circumstances, and so rea- 
sonably enough she refused to receive Konami as a bride. 
But it was tided over by Konami’s persistency in love 
despite all trials. The second impediment was of graver 
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natiue. Honzd’s action in stopping Enya from wreaking 
his wrath on Moronao brought him into inimical relations 
with the retainers of Enya. He admitted his error, but it 
was so serious that according to the code of samurai, it 
could be atoned for only with his life. Under ordinary 
circumstances Honad would have been under no obliga- 
tion to do so, but in view of the alliance which he earnest- 
ly hoped would take place, he volunteered to be killed at 
the hand of his prospective son-in-law and so to clear the 
way for his beloved daughter’s marriage. The act redeemed 
Hon26’s honour as a samurai in the eyes of Yuranosuke 
and his family. Incidentally, it is to the credit of the 
authors that by leading Honz6 to self-sacrifice, they have 
cleverly allayed the resentment felt by the public against 
his prototype Kajiwara, who stopped Lord Asano in his 
attempt at killing Kira. 

Act X. THE MANLINESS OF GIHEI 

The scene is laid in the shop of Amagawaya-Gihei, a 
rich merchant at the port of Sakai. It is now evening and 
he is sending out to ship several heavy boxes packed up in 
straw matting. A skipper, who has come to receive the 
goods, goes away with them, and Gihei, left alone, ob- 
serves the weather and gives a sigh of relief, thinking 
that k promises a fair voyage. As he goes within, his 
little son Yoshimatsu comes out, led by Igo, a young ap- 
prentice, who is taking charge of the child. They are 
carrying puppets and he is going to give a show with them 
for the child’s amusement. Igo, striking a pair of wooden 
dappers together, announces that it is going to commence. 
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They ate goiog to play “ The Crying Benkd.”^ Tlie pup^ 
pet named Yo^iimatsa is to be most pitied, for he has (mly 
a father, his mother having betih divorced and sent away. 
He cries so much for her that he is called the crying 
Benkei. 

The child, however, gets tired of it before long and asks 
Igo to go and fetch his mamma. 

Igo scolds him for being unreasonable and threatens to 
tell his master and make him send the child away too. 
Since last month the whole house has been turned topsy- 
turvy. The clerk has been discharged because he did not 
keep his eyes open as if he were a young mouse or some- 
thing. The cook has been sent away because she gave a 
big yawn. And now there ate only master, his little son, 
and himself remaining. He supposes that pretty soon they 
will all slip out of the house, for boxes are being sent to 
the ship from time to time. If they must flit, Yoshimatsu 
and Igo will take with them the box of puppets. 

The child has now no mind for puppet-playing; he 
wants to sleep. So Igo says that he wiU sleep with him 
in his arms ; this the child does not want, for he has no 
milk to give like his mamma. Igo scolds him for his un- 
reasonableness, but really feels very sorry for the child. 

At this moment two samurai appear at the door and ask 
for Gihei. They ate Hata-G6yemon and Oboshi-Rikiya 
sent by Yuranosuke in his stead to apologize for his dis- 
courtesy in not being able to come himself, for, as the con- 
federates are to start for Kamakura in a day or two, he is 
kept very busy settling this thing or that. They would like 


X A name given to a cry-baby. 
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to know if all the things ordered have been shipped all 
right. Gihei answers that all the weapons ordered were 
put in seven boxes and delivered to a skipper sailing out 
in the course of the evening. There remain only dark- 
lanterns and chain head-bands to be sent later by land. 

Hara thanks Gihei for his trouble and says that though 
there are many merchants who received favours from Lord 
Enya, Gihei is the only one who possesses a spirit no less 
manly than a samurai’s, and it is but natural that Yurano- 
suke should have entrusted to him this great task. But 
setting aside swords and spears, as coats of mail and joint- 
ed ladders are unusual articles, Hara wonders if any suspi- 
cion was aroused when Gihei bought them. 

Gihei tells him that when he ordered them, he. gave the 
makers earnest-money without telling his address and when 
they were made, he paid the money down and brought 
home so that the makers did not know who their customer 
was. 

Rikiya then wonders how Gihei could have evaded the 
notice of his servants when he collected the weapons and 
packed them. To which Gihei replies that he took every 
precaution for that. When the task was entrusted to him, 
he sent his wife back to her father and dismissed all his ser- 
vants on one pretext or another, till only he, his son who 
is four years old, and a fool are left in the house, so that 
there is no danger of anyone getting wind of the plot. 

Rikiya is astonished at Gihei’s circumspection and prom- 
ises him to tell it to his father so that he may feel relieved. 

The two samurai, having nothing more to ask, take their 
leave and go back to their iim, and Gihei is about to shut 
the front door, when his father-in-law, Ota-Rydchiku, 
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pushes himself in. Gihei welcomes him and asks him x£ 
Gihei’s wife, whom he sent to him for her health, is dou% 
well. 

Rydchiku answers that she is doing much too well. He 
suspects that there is some reason for Gihei’s sending her 
to him for her health when there is nothing particularly 
the matter with her. But be that as it may, in case the 
young woman should misconduct herself while idling her 
time away, her husband will be dishonoured and her 
father will be compelled to cut his belly. So Ry6chiku has 
a proposal to make. He would like Gihei to write a letter 
of divorce to pretend to the world that he has separated 
from her. Of course, when he wants her, he can take her 
back at any time. 

Though Rydchiku speaks lightly, Gihei sees that he is 
going to make use of such a letter. If he refuses, she will 
be immediately sent back, to his great annoyance. And 
though he feels that he is being caught in a trap, as he 
cannot run the risk of the great undertaking being detected, 
he writes the letter as desired, saying that since he gives it 
to Rydchiku, they are no longer father and son and that 
there is no cause for Rydchiku darkening his doors again. 

Rydchiku takes the letter hastily and puts it in his bosom. 
He has heard, he says, that frequented Gihei’s shop 
secretly. His daughter cannot tell him anything about it, 
but it made him very uneasy to leave her with a son-in- 
laW who may do something dreadful. Fortunately he has 
had a proposal of marriage from a great family and has 
agreed that she should marry as soon as she gets Gihd’s 
letter of divcrtrce. 

Gihei is chagdbed that he has thus been deliberately" 
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entrapped, but says that even without his giving the letter 
of divorce, if she has the heart to desert a husband by 
whom she has a child and marry elsewhere, he has no 
longing for such a woman. She may do as she pleases. 
And so saying, he seizes Rydchiku and kicks him out. 

It is now past ten o’clock and the neighbouring houses 
are quite invisible in the gloom of the clouded moon. A 
patrol of several men, truncheons and cords in hand and 
dark lanterns hanging at hip, make for Gihei’s house. 
They stop before it and one of them raps hurriedly at the 
door. To the inquiry of Gihei from within, he says that 
he is the skipper who came in the evening. There is some 
error in the freight account which must be settled before 
he sets asil. 

Gihei fears that his loud voice will be heard by the 
neighbours and so comes to the door and without any 
suspicion, opens it, when he is instantly surrounded and 
told that he is arrested by order. He is greatly surprised 
and asks what it all means. But he is accused by the chief 
of the patrol of being impudent to ask such a question. 
As he has, at the request of (!)boshi-Yutanosuke, a retainer 
of the late Enya-Hangwan, purchased weapons and equip- 
ages and sent them by sea to Kamakura, he is to be seized 
and tortured into confession. He cannot escape now. 

Gihei, however, denies all such things and says that they 
must have hit upon the wrong man. But the chief bids 
him to hold his peace, for there is proof enough, and with 
this he makes his subordinates bring in the long box 
packed in straw matting whidi was stowed on board in 
the evening. On seeing it, Gihei appears greatly dis- 
turbed. The men now set about rapidly to undo the 
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■wrapping and are beginning to open the box, when Gihci 
breaks loose suddenly and kicking them away, leaps upon 
the lid to take up a firm position. 

He warns them to be careful. The box is full of various 
wares and private articles ordered by the consort of a 
certain daimyd. As every one of them is marked with her 
name, if the box is opened the name of this great family 
will become public, and those who disclose it must take 
the consequences upon themselves. 

This makes the chief still more suspicious of Gihei, and 
seeing that he will not readily confess, he orders one of his 
men to go and fetch Gihei’s little son. As he is brought 
out, the chief says that whatever the contents of the box 
may be, Gihei must have joined the league of Enya’s rStiifi 
and be acquainted with the secrets of their plot against 
Moronao’s life. Unless he confesses all, his son must pay 
dearly for it. And saying so, he points the bare blade at 
the child’s throat. 

Gihei, however, looks on unmoved and says scornfully 
that he is a man to the marrow and that even for the love 
of his child, he will not confess what he does not know. 

The chief egresses his astonishment at Gihei’s stub- 
borimess and says that he cannot take his word for it, 
having furnished as he did the swords, spears, and coats of 
mail, forty-six in number, all differently marked. If he 
will not make a clean breast of the whole matter, he will 
be killed by inches. 

It is useless, Gihei says, to frighten him with such threats. 
He deals not only in weapons and armour, but also in 
everything from ceremonial hats for nobles and samurai 
down to straw sandals for servant lads and wenches. If 
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there is anything unusual enough in that to need inquiry, 
every merchant in Japan will be pestered out of his life. 
If he is cut to death by inches, he will lose his life for his 
trade and does not grudge it. 

And coming down from the box and thrusting his body 
and limbs before all, he asks them to proceed with their 
threats. Then snatching his little son from the grasp of 
the patrol, he is about to strangle him before he himself 
dies. 

At this moment a voice is suddenly heara, calling him 
not to be overhasty, and from out the box comes Oboshi- 
Yuranosuke, who has lain concealed in it. Filled with 
astonishment at this unexpected appearance, Gihei stands 
speechless, while the chief and the other members of the 
seeming patrol throw away their truncheons and cords and 
sit down far below their captive in a respectful attitude. 
Yuranosuke sits before Gihei and putting his hands on the 
matting, says that he hardly knows how to express his 
admiration for him. It is to Gihei that the phrases “ the 
lotus rising out of the mud ” and “ the gold mingled in the 
sand” may fitly be applied. For Yuranosuke’s part, he 
was certain of his spirit and entrusted to him the great 
task. But among his forty and more confederates were 
some who thought that since Gihei was only a merchant, 
he might not be trusted to keep his secret if he saw 
a dagger pressed at the throat of his only child. So Yura- 
nosuke felt that the only way to put his companions at 
their ease was to show them how determined Gihei’s will 
was, and though he knew what a cruel trial it would be to 
Gihei, they did what was done just now. He humbly 
craves his pardon for their rude conduct. “ Among 
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flowers the cherry-blossom and among the men samurai,” 
they say, but no samurai could, equal Gihei in resolution. 
He is thankful that he has set them such a fine example. 

With these words Yuranosuke and his fellows shuffle 
back and bow to Gihei three times. 

Gihei shows embarrassment at their obeisance and ask- 
ing them to raise their heads, says that he has done nothing 
to merit the honours heaped upon him. As they say, 
“ Try a horse by riding and a man by associating with 
him,” it was natural that the gendemen who did not know 
him should feel it necessary to put him to some proof. 
He was formerly a poor man but through Lord Enya’s 
favour, he rose to his present fortune. He was mortified 
like those before him on hearing of that lord’s fate, and 
racked his brains to find out a means of wiping away the 
great shame, but in vain. It was then that this request 
came from Master Yuranosuke. InstanUy he complied 
with it and without troubling himself about the conse- 
quences, he did his best to execute his order. Poor, in- 
deed, is the merchant’s lot ; if he had received but a hand- 
ful of rice for a stipend, he might have asked to be one of 
the confiderates, following humbly in this great enterprise. 
He cannot but regret his mean position. But he hopes 
that when they serve their lord in the other world, they 
will make mention of the little service that Gihei has done. 

At these sincere words his hearers’ eyes are filled with 
tears. Yuranosuke then says that they are leaving for 
Kamakura in the course of the night and ere long they hope 
to have achieved success. He hears that Gihei has gone 
so far as to send his wife away to preserve the secret and 
thanks him for his great sacrifice, but he assures him that 
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th^ will enable him before long to call her home. So 
now he must bid him farewell. 

Yuranosuke and his men prepare to depart, when Gihei 
stops them, saying that he should like to wish them a 
fortunate issue to their undertaking in a cup of before 
they start. Yuranosuke does not want to cause him such 
trouble, but hearing that Gihei has got some hand-cut 
buckwheat vermicelli to celebrate the occasion with, he is 
struck with its lucky association and remains behind with 
^)washi (^)taka) and Yazama to be treated to it, sending the 
rest of his men to join Hara and Rikiya and get as far as 
Sadanomori. The guests are now taken into an inner 
room. 

At this juncture a woman comes up to the house ; she 
is O-Sono, the wife of Gihei, who, feeling anxious for her 
child left behind at home, has stolen out of her father’s 
house to have a look at her darling. She knocks at the 
door several times, calling for Igo. He answers from with- 
in in a sleepy tone, stumbling up out of bed. Finding the 
caller to be his mistress, he is glad to see her back. She 
tells him at the door about her misery in being banished 
from home, but this Igo cannot understand. She asks him 
about her husband ; Igo cannot tell her much, only that 
some time ago a lot of men came, shouting ‘ caught, 
caught ’ as if a cat had caught a rat ; and when he heard 
the noise, he covered his head with his quilt and went to 
sleep. The men are now in the house with the master, 
drinking sak^ and enjoying themselves. Of course, O-Sono 
cannot make this out but asks Igo about the child. She is 
told that he is asleep, not with Igo or with the master, but 
all alone, rolled up by himself. They tried to nurse him 
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to sleep, but he did Hot drink any milk and kept crying all 
the time. On hearing this O-Sono can bear no longer and 
bursts into teats. * ’ 

The voice of Gihei is heard, cdling for Igo. He comes 
out and finding the boy at the door, sends him in to wait 
upon the guests. He is about to dose the door, when 
O-Sono holds on to it, saying that she wants so much to 
speak with him. 

Gihei, however, refuses point-blank and says that he 
can neither listen to her nor talk with her. She and her 
father are a pair of miserable wretches ; he has nothing to 
do with her. 

O-Sono protests that she is not in league with her father 
and has something to prove it beyond a doubt. So saying, 
she throws something folded up in through the half-opened 
door at her husband’s feet. 

As Gihei stoops to pick it up, his wife makes her way to 
his side. He is astonished to find it to be the letter of 
divorce he wrote some time since and asks her what she 
means by returning it. 

O-Sono reproaches him for asking her such a question. 
Gihei knows well enough the evil-mindedness of her 
father Ry6chiku and yet he gave the divorce-letter into his 
hand. As soon as her father brought it home, what should 
he do but make preparations to have her married to another 
man ? She put a good face on the matter to throw him 
off his guard and then stole the letter out of his pocket- 
book and ran back home with it. Surely Gihei loves his 
child ; then how could he be so cruel as to send her away 
and put the child under the care of a foster-mother ? 

As O-Sono thus tearfully complains, Gihei says that the 
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Qonipkmt should be other way about. When he sem 
her away he did not do so for any fault of hers but simply 
because he wished her to stay at her father’s for a short 
time. He could not give her his reasons because her 
father was once a follower of Kudayh. He told her to 
feign illness and neglect her hair and appearance, so that 
she might run no risk of being troubled with offers of 
marriage. It is all her fault not to have heeded his instruc- 
tions. As to their child Yoshimatsu, it is not she alone 
who is distressed about him. Though that lad Igo coaxes 
him from morning till evening, he calls for mamma when 
night fdls. Gihei and the lad tell the child that mamma 
will be soon back and try to put him to sleep, but he will 
not close his eyes, and keeps on crying. Last night Gihei 
took up the child intending to bring him to his mother and 
even got so far as the door with him, but recollecting that 
for her to have him for one night only would be of no use 
at all, he only w^ked about, dandling and patting him till 
at last he fell asleep in his arms. Gihei never intended to 
separate her from her darling for the rest of her life, but 
only for a short time. And under the circumstances he 
could not avoid writing the divorce-letter. Her father 
Rydchiku would never forgive Gihei if he were mean 
enough to get back the letter in this underhand manner. 
So he cannot receive it back. It is foreordained that the 
matter should stand as it is ; they, must be to each, other for 
the present as if one of them had died. 

As her husband ceases, O-Sono is silent for a moment. 
Knowing well his character, she feds that he cannot be 
induced to alter his determination. She has to resign her- 
self to her fate, and thinking that perhaps this is a last 
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pat^g, sllte asks het husband (o wake up Yoahitnatsu 
let her have just one look at him. . 

Gihei, however, says that to see him for an instant and 
then to have to leave him would but make the pain of part- 
ing all the harder to hear. It would be well for her to go 
home at once. So putting the letter into her hands, he 
forces her out. 

O-Sono cannot go away at once ; she remains at the door 
still entreating him at least to let her look at the sleeping 
face of her child. But seeing at last that there is no help for 
it, she turns to depart, when a couple of stout fellows, their 
faces muffled with only their eyes exposed, suddenly stop 
her. And before she can utter a cry, they seize her and, 
while one of them holds her fast, the other cuts her hair 
off at the roots and deftly possesses himself of everything 
she has in her bosom. The next moment, the pair run 
away, none can tell whither. 

O-Sono has raised a cry of distress, hearing which Gihei 
is startled and has almost run to her assistance. But he 
stops at the door, gnashing his teeth and controlling him- 
self. 

At this juncture a voice calls for Gihei from within, and 
Yuranosuke comes out. He thanks his host for his kind 
hospitality and bids him farewell, as he must start bdfore 
dawn. He further expresses his thanks for the great 
services Gihei has rendered them and tummg to his com- 
panions, makes them present Gihei with a parting gift in 
two packages. One package is for Gihei himself and the 
other for his good wife O-Sono. Gihei is rather offended 
to have been taken as a mere merchant who has done every- 
thing for gold, \mt Yuranosuke assures him fflat the present 
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is but a slight token of theit good wishes, as they desire 
him to look after Lady Kaoyo after they are gone. 

Sp saying Yuranosuke and his companions are going 
away from the door. Gihei, still displeased, kicks away the 
packages, which now, coming loose, disclose their contents. 
On seeing them O-Sono rushes in and is astonished to see 
her comb and hair-bar, her hair that was cut off, and even 
the divorce-letter scattered on the floor. 

As Gihei stands puaaled, Yuranosuke, turning back, 
explains. He sent his companions ^)washi and Yazama 
round by the back of the house to cut off her hair so as to 
make her like a nun in order to prevent her father from 
forcing her to marry. Before her hair grows again, he 
hopes that they will have attained their great object. When 
they have killed their enemy, Gihei and O-Sono will be 
reunited. Only till then O-Sono will be, as it were, a 
nun and Gihei may engage her as a nurse for his child. 
And Yuranosuke and his confederates are all sureties for 
her that she will divulge nothing. 

Gihei now understands it all, and he and his wife thank 
Yuranosuke heartily. Yuranosuke replies that he deserves 
no thanks ; he has only repaid a small portion of the deep 
debt he owes Gihei. Were Gihei not a merchant, they 
should be overjoyed to have him with them. But as they 
have decided on a night-attack, when they rush into the 
enem3r*s house, they will use the name of Gihei’s house, 
Amagawaya, as their password ; if one cries “Ama,” the 
other shall answer “ Kawa.” Thus if forty and more of 
them call out “ Ama ” and “ Kawa,” it will be as if Gihei 
were with them. 

With these words Yuranosuke and his companions bid 
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fatewdl again and take their depattuie. 

Of all the episodes in the play, the one in this act is least 
connected with the main plot and may well be omitted 
without gteady affecting the understanding of its progress, 
as is usually done in actual production along with the 
bridal journey in the eighth act. It was inserted in order to 
show that even in the mercantile class a man might often 
be found who had a chivalrous spirit alcin to that of a 
samurai. Amagawaya-Gihei was, in fact, a fine sample of 
the otokodate, to whom reference has previously been made, 
very much idealized and placed on a level higher than that 
of the common run of them. 

The episode was based on the story of Amanoya-Rihei, 
which seems to have become current shortly after the 
revenge of the Ak6 retainers, and which underwent sub- 
sequently many alterations and additions. According to 
the story as commonly told, Rihei was a merchant in 
Osaka, whose family had for several generations enjoyed 
the patronage of the Asano family. When the loyal 
retainers held council after their lord’s death, Rihei went to 
Ak6 to offer his services. And when they had leagued 
together and finally decided on a plan of revenge, 6ishi 
entrusted Rihei in secret with the task of procuring all the 
weapons and other things needed for the night-attack. 
Unknown to his fiimily and servants, Rihei went himself 
to different shops and works to have the required things 
made, and when they were ready, he forwarded them to 
Yedo. One of the smiths reported to the authorities that 
he had received an order from Rihei for a special descrip- 
tion of weapons, and Rihd was soon afterwards arrested 
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and examined. He eluded suspicion at the time on a 
certain pretext, but as other smiths, hearing of Rihei’s 
armst, also reported the orders received from him, he was 
a^ub arrested and put to the torture, but would not dis- 
close the truth. His wife and children were also tortured, 
but as they did not know, they could tell nothing. So 
again Rihei was subjected to such tortures as nearly killed 
him. He told the officers that he had from the first been 
prepared for death when he undertook the task, but asked 
them to wait for his confession till the new year ; he 
would then submit to any punishment they might inflict 
upon him. He spoke with such composure that they took 
him at his word and waited. When the new year came, the 
revenge of the Ak6 retainers was talked about everywhere 
in the country, and as Rihei heard of it in prison, he con- 
fessed to the officers how his family had for several genera- 
tions been patronized by the lords of Ako and how he had 
been asked by Oishi to procure the weapons for the attack 
that he and his party made on Kira’s mansion. Now that 
the revenge had successfully been carried out, he was ready 
to receive his just punishment. He added that from fear 
of the plot being brought to light and of the punishment he 
might incur being extended to innocent persons, he had 
concealed it even from his family. He therefore begged 
that his family might be spared, while he himself would 
willingly submit to any punishment. The officers were 
greatly struck with Rihei’s manly spirit and went so far as 
to release him. His confiscated property was restored to 
his son to enable him to follow his father’s trade. Rihei 
himself renounced the world and peacefully ended his days 
m a temjde connected with the Asano family. 
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The stoty is most elabotatdly wotked out in such a 
its the Life of Amam^a-'Ribei by Watanabe-Katal (1865-1926). 
But the fictitious nature of it is proved by the fact that no 
one of any such name existed in the historiail record 
relating to the Asand family. Again, in preparing for tlK 
attack, 6ishi was provided with the swords from the first 
as already related ; spears, bows, mallets, and such things 
were most probably procured in Yedo for convenience, 
while only the firemen’s mantles and hoods to be worn by 
all were ordered from one Wataya-Zenyemon, a former 
purveyor on dry-goods to the Asano family, who then 
lived in Kyoto. These things Cishi carried with him in 
a long box as he with his attendants finally set out for Yedo. 

Wataya-Zenyemon was a man not a bit behind Amanoya- 
Rihei in spirit. He hailed from Ako and was quite sym- 
pathetic with the loyalists, and by the letters and other 
documents still remaining, we know that he often gave 
pecuniary aids to some of them without stint. And his 
chivalrous spirit did not stop with them but continued ev«i 
after their death, as is seen in the case of an orphan of one of 
the confederates, O-Hyaku by name, whom Zenyemon took 
under his care, seeing not only to her recovery from a long 
illness but also to her marriage, as if she had been his own 
child. So some even go so far as to think that Amanoya- 
Kihei might be modelled after him. 

Be that as it might, the authors took the story of Ama- 
noya-Rihei as it was already known then, and it was enfirdy 
to their credit that they wove it for the first time into the 
play of Ch&sbit^ura. The change of the name from Ama- 
noya to Amagawaya probably occurred to them ftom <d3e' 
fact that die Portuguese sea-port Macao m China ^ whence 
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vessels used to arrive at Sakai, was popularly known as 
“ Amagawa,*’ and they adopted it for the convenience of 
using it to make the sign and countersign “ Ama and 
“ Kawa ”, which were in reality “ Yama ” and “ Kawa”. 
The material was a good one, appealing as it did to the 
populace, but in point of technique this act leaves much 
to be desired. The use of too many petty devices is rather 
tiresome and gives one an impression that the material is 
not handled quite so deftly as it might have been. 

Act XI. RETRIBUTION 

The scene is first laid in the street before Moronao’s 
mansion, whose tile-roofed walls occupy the whole of the 
stage. In the middle of the walls stands the massive front 
gate with heavy doors to it and with a roof somewhat 
higher than those of the walls. Snow lies thick on the 
roofs as well as on the street. It is now long past midnight 
and in the snow black figures wearing mantles and hoods 
are gathering in the street. They are Oboshi-Yuranosuke 
and his men, coming now for the attainment of their long- 
cherished object of taking revenge for their lord’s death. 
There are forty-six of them, each armed with two swords 
and some other weapon. They have each his name written 
in front of his mantle, besides bearing for a mark a difiFerent 
letter of the Japanese alphabet for easy recognition. 

As all the men assemble, Yuranosuke addresses them for 
the last time, saying that as they are going to fight in the 
dark, they must not forget the sign and countersign, 
“Ama” and “Kawa.” As has been already settled, 
Hara, himself, and their company will enter by the front 
gate, while Yazama, Senzaki, and their company, headed by 
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his son Rikiya, will press round tx> the rear gate. And as 
soon as they are within the gates, th^ will rush to the attack. 
They are to remember that there is* but one head they have 
to take. 

The men have listened to their chiePs command respect- 
fully, and their spirits highly strung with a near prospect of 
their success, they separate into two parties, one to attack by 
the front and the other by the rear gate. 

Those who remain behind set about at once to take out 
a jointed ladder and bamboo poles strung like a bow from 
the long box they have brought. And waiting till the 
sound of the clappers of a watchman going his rounds 
within the gate shall have died away in the distance, a few 
of them prop the ladder up against the roof of the gate 
and mounting it rapidly stand on the roof. But as the 
watchman is approaching with the sound of the clappers 
becoming more distinct again, they drop to the ground on 
the inner side to elude his notice. But in vain, the man 
sees them drop and utters an exclamation. Before he can 
repeat it, however, they rush upon him, gag him, and bind 
his arms tightly. “ This fellow will do as a guide,” they 
say and opening the gate, they let all the rest waiting out- 
side enter and dose the gate again. 

Here the stage revolves. The front court of the mansion 
is shown with the mansion itself standing a little behind and 
facing the snow-covered garden on the left. Yuranosuke 
attended by Kara is seen seated on a camp stool and giving 
orders. A row of shutters having been prized off, most of 
the attacking party break into the house, while the rest re- 
main outside ready for an emergency. The inmates aroused 
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the uproar begin to ^ow themselves, carryii^ lanterns. 
Women, children, and other harmless persons are allowed 
to escape by the rear gate, while fighting goes on here and 
there with the exchange of “ Ama ” and “ Kawa ” heard 
among the confederates. Yuranosuke shouts to his men 
not to look to others but aim only at Moronao. Some 
of Moronao’s valiant retainers are hard fighters, but being 
surprised out of their sleep and having no time to equip 
themselves, they are very much at a disadvantage and fall 
one by one under the joint efforts of the attacking party. 

Now, next door to Moronao on the north, lives Nikki- 
Harimanokami and on the south Ishid6-Umanoj6. Both 
these neighbours, hearing the noise, send their men on to 
the walls with lanterns. They demand to know what is 
meant by all the uproar and confusion and the clashing of 
weapons. They are commanded by their lords to ascertain 
and report. 

To this Yuranosuke replies instantly. He says that they 
are ex-retainers of Enya-Hangwan, forty and more in 
number, banded together to revenge their lord’s death 
upon his enemy Moronao and are now struggling to get at 
him. They have no grudge against Lord Takauji and his 
brother, stiU less have they any quarrel with Moronao’s 
neighbours. As they have taken every precaution against 
fire, no anxiety need be felt on that score. They only ask 
to be left alone. But if, as neighbours, the others should 
feel bound to assist Moronao, the attacking party are ready, 
despite their inclination, to turn their weapons against the 
intruders. 

To these bold words of Yuranosuke^ the retainers of the 
noblemen on either side of the mansion of Moronao shout 




badk a.pptoimigl7 is pcopet ^t th<:»e idioilat^ 
setv^ a fxmtet should act as dfe qoufedetates are doii^. 
They desire the party to command their services. With 
these words they disappear and are heard no more. 

Meanwhile the struggle with the retainers of Moronao 
continues, only two or three of the assailants being slightly 
wounded after two hours’ fighting, while quite a number 
of the enemy are stricken down. But no one looking like 
Moronao is to be seen anywhere, although that light- 
footed Teraoka-Heiyemon has ransacked the house in 
search of him. He reports to the chief that he has searched 
every room and probed the ceilings 'and floors with his 
spear without coming upon any trace of the enemy. But 
as, on looking into the lord’s sleeping-room, he found the 
bed-clothes still warm in this cold night, he thinks Moronao 
cannot have got far away. He will now run to see if 
Moronao has not escaped outside the house. 

So saying he is on the point of hastening away, when he 
is stopped by the shrill sound of a whistle announcing that 
the enemy is caught. Every assailant is startled and comes 
towards Yaaama, who now makes his appearance, dragging 
with him a noble-looking old man in his white silk night- 
dress. 

Yazama reports to Yuranosuke that he found the man 
hidden in an outhouse, and by a faint scar on his forehead, 
judged him to be their enemy Moronao. But as he cannot 
identify him in any other way, he asks his chiePs opinion 
on the man. 

Yuranosuke is overjoyed, and feels sure that the man is 
Moronao ; but as even he has not met him before, he calls 
SenzaM, who was oft;en sent to Moronao as a spy in the 
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CEpadty 6£ a lukkthpoet, to let him judge. At a glance 
Senaaki gives his assoiance, on which all those gathering 
round give a loud shout of triumph. 

Yuranosuke says that Moronao must not be put an end 
to recklessly. He is at least a governor and due etiquette 
must be observed in killing him. And he makes the 
victim sit above himself and addressing him says that though 
but humble retainers, they have ventured to force them- 
selves within his walls, impelled by the desire of avenging 
their lord’s death upon him. They pray him to pardon 
their want of manners and beg of him that he will now 
bravely present them with his head. 

On hearing these words, Moronao, though a vile sort 
of creature enough, manages to keep a composed counte- 
nance and replies that he is prepared to give Aem his head. 

Thrown off his guard for a moment, Yuranosuke ap- 
proaches his prisoner, who, suddenly drawing his sword, 
strikes at him, but Yuranosuke parries the blow and twists 
up Moronao’s arm. He derides the stroke as a clever one 
and invites all his men to slake their thirst for vengeance 
now. Another moment, and the body of Moronao lies 
on the ground covered with wounds. The head is cut 
off by Yuranosuke with the dirk that his lord left behind. 

The conspirators crowding round the body are wild with 
mtcitement ; embracing each other and weeping with joy, 
they exclaim, “ We deserted our wives, we parted from 
our children, we left our aged parents uncared for, all to 
obtain this one head. What an auspicious day is this I ” 

Yuranosuke takes out of his bosom his dead lord’s tablet 
and places it on a small table ; he washes the head of its 
blood-stains and offers it before the tablet; and then he 
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bucQs the inceiise which he has texmght in his }KK>d. He 
shuffles back aud bowing his head revetently three times, 
nay, thrice three times to the tablet, addresses it, saying, 
“ O spirit of my liege lord, with awe I approach your 
mighty presence. Before your sacred tablet, I set the head 
of your enemy Moronao I have cut off with the dirk whidi 
you bestowed on me in the hour of your last agony, enjcan- 
ing me to give repose to your spirit. I humbly beg you 
to accept my oflFering.” 

With tears he ends his speech and after a pause, invites 
his comrades to bum incense one after another before the 
tablet. As he is their chief commander, Yuranosuke is 
asked to begin, but he declines the honour and makes 
Ya2ama-J<itar6 take the lead because it was he to whom 
fell the glory of finding Moronao and catching him alive. 
Though he hesitates, as everyone is of Yuranosuke’s 
opinion, Yazama cannot but offer incense the first of the 
company. 

As Yazama finishes, Yuranosuke says that there is yet 
another who should pass before him. And while everyone 
is wondering who that can be, Yuranosuke draws a purse 
made of striped stuff from his bosom and says that the one 
who shall precede him is Hayano-Kampei. Throug^i his 
negligence of duty as a vassal, he was unable to join the 
league. But eager at least to be among those who sub- 
scribed for the monument to his lord, he obtained money by 
selling his wife; for that money his father-in-law was 
murdered ; and the money bdng rejected because his 
former fault, he was mad with despair and put an end to 
his life. How mortified, how desparate he must have been I 
Yuranosuke has never ceased to regret having caused the 
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money to be tetumed to him. And since Yutanosuke 
brought Kampei to a sad end, he has never allowed the 
purse to leave his person and has brought it with him in 
the night-attack. So he asks Heiyemon to pass forward 
and in the name of his sister’s dead husband, to bum 
incense before the tablet of their lord. 

And Yuranosuke throws the purse to Heiyemon, who 
picks it up with a bow and advancing forward, offers 
incense in the name of Kampei. Then Yuranosuke and the 
rest of the company follow, burning incense in like manner 
and feeling truly that at last the spirit of their master is 
finding repose. 

Suddenly a tumultuous noise of men and horses with the 
beating of war-dmms is heard outside. Yuranosuke, how- 
ever, is not in the least disturbed ; he thinks that the retainers 
of Moronao have returned to the attack, but as the great 
object of their efforts has been attained there is no need of 
causing any more bloodshed. So Yuranosuke is about to 
give the signal to his comrades to accomplish the final act 
of their devotion by committing seppuku to follow their 
lord to the other world, when Momonoi-Wakasanosuke 
rushes in. He says to Yutanosuke that Moroyasu, the 
young brother of Moronao, is already at the front gate. 
If Yuranosuke and his company commit seppuku at such 
a moment, it will be said that they were driven to it by fear 
and an infamous memory will attach to the deed. So 
Wakasanosuke counsek the party to withdraw at once to 
Enya’s family temple, Kdmyoji. 

Yuranosuke thanks Wakasanosuke for his advice and 
begs him to guard the rear while they retire to the temple. 

Hardly has Yuranosiike concluded than Yakushiji- 
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Jirdzayemon and Sagisaka-Bannai suddenly rash foith 
from their hiding-places and, shouting that they will not 
let 6boshi escape, strike right and Idft at him. Without 
a moment’s delay, Rikiya hastens to his hither’s assistance. 
The straggle does not last long. Rikiya cuts Yakushiji 
down and with another stroke cuts off Sagisaka’s legs so 
that he falls down and soon breathes his last. Rikiya is 
praised for his prowess. And with a tremendous shojit of 
triumph the scene is brought to a close. 

This act is rather a short one ; it is only to bring the story 
to a conclusion which is too well known to admit of any 
complications. It exists for the satisfaction of the audience 
who cannot think of a play on the Ak6 loyalists without 
a raid scene, for only there they appear in full force and as 
messengers of Nemesis perform their duty. 

Originally, in the first scene of this act, the landing of 
Yuranosuke and his company at Kamakura by boat was 
given ; but in all later versions, a scene in front of Moro- 
nao’s mansion is substituted for it. In substance both are 
the same, being only the mustering of the conspirators, but 
as the latter gives a view of the front gate, which is quite 
impressive, it comes to be preferred to the landing scene. 
And it is followed here too. 

One or two points in the skilful management of the act 
may be mentioned. To the killing of Moronao, which is 
the main point in issue and which alone would have suf- 
ficed for the purpose of the play, the ignominious deaths of 
Yakushiji, the friend of Moronao’s, who figured as a 
malicious commissioner in the fourth act, and Sagisaka, 
that bothering follower of Moronao, are added much to the 
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delight of the audience. And then the authors have not 
forgotten Kampei^s purse, due to take part in the last act 
of venerating the memory of Lord Enya. The committing 
of seppuhi by the loyalists is taken here to follow as a 
matter of course, but it is well that the actual performance 
of it is defdy avoided so as not to damp the triumphal 
effect that has been worked up to so high a pitch. 



CHAPTER-Vra 

APPRECIATION 


It may somewhat sutprise us that when we tefet the 
Cb&sbingttra to its histotical sources, we find it touching them 
only on a few points. Indeed, what beats reference to the 
original facts amounts to less than a third of the whole 
play, the rest being all admixtures introducing novelty in 
order to increase the interest. Such being the case, the 
play, which is too long to be acted in its entirety at a single 
performance of a few hours, is usually cut down to half its 
length without any harm to the main plot. 

And the main plot itself is simple enough. Even of 
that, the introductory part which leads to the motive force 
occupies one half of the whole length. The theme, which 
in this case is the retaliation of the wrongs done to one’s 
master, being accepted in former days as a matter of course, 
needs no additional incitements to strengthen it. There 
exists nothing between this and its fulfilment except due 
preparations to ensure success for the responsible party. 
In history there was, indeed, something additional that 
retarded the action, and that was the projected restoration of 
the house of Asano, which was in 6ishi’s mind as momen- 
tous as the idea of taking revenge and which might have 
overruled the latter in case his request had been granted. 
With this, however, the play has nothing to do, and even 
in regard to the preparations, it concerns itself only with a 
s mall portion i^em which camouflages the leader’s 
intention to throw the enemy off the scent. A compact 
sealed with blood, showing that a league has been formed. 
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is mentioned just once in connection with Kampei’s death, 
but nothing is said mote about die sifting out of its membet s 
and its fiitthet consolidation. Of the pdvation and self- 
denial of the members we know only through the words of 
Yuranosuke, and nothing about the pathos attending them 
is brought on the stage. From that the play hurries on to 
the last act of the night-attack, so that while it is very much 
simplified in that important portion which displays the noble 
side of loyal vengeance, much needs to be supplied from 
history for the proper appreciation of the story thus sketchi- 
ly given. 

Still this has been no random result. There is no other 
story of which so many attempts at dramatkation have 
been made. More than a hundred different plays on the 
subject appeared before and after the CMsh'tngttra with no 
better success in weaving in the material. And as attested 
by its popular reception, which shows no signs of decline 
even at the present day, the CMshingura stands alone as 
the play of the Ak6 event, eclipsing all the rest and send- 
ing them into oblivion. 

The reason is that, despite the fact that much of the im- 
portant material is left out of it, the CMshingura is a play 
in which the spirit of loyalty is more elaborately depicted 
than in any other of the kind. First we have the loyalty 
of Honzd who does all he can to avert the peril to the life 
and house of his master. This soon gives way to the de- 
piction of more salient features of loyalty as seen in (!>bo- 
shi and his comrades, the features of unswerving fidelity, 
unremitting tenacity of purpose, and courage in facing 
death. Sincerity which dates to sacrifice ever 3 rthing for 
its vindication is also given as a mark of loyal spirit, aton- 
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ing for negligence of dut 7 in the case of Kampei and in 
that of the foot-soldiei Heiyemon allo\7ing him the honour 
to rank with samurai and take part in the great enterprise. 
Added to all this the manly spirit of the merchant, which 
is but the spirit of the samurai sprouting in a difiermt 
soil, is strongly exemplified in the person of Amagawaya- 
Gihei. 

With this theme worked out in full, the play is well knit 
in an ingenious way. Differing from the historical event, 
where the Ako affair was one between the house of Asano 
and Kira, in the play the two afi^rs, between the houses 
of Momonoi and Enya and Moronao respectively, are 
treated side by side by way of contrast and are connected 
not only by the character of Moronao but also by the 
episode connecting the families of the chief councillors of 
the two houses. The story soon goes off on its proper 
line, but that family affair recurs naturally towards the end, 
giving occasion to an interesting dispute on marriage as 
well as to the dealing of poetical justice to Honzd. Thus 
in this respect the connection between the parts of the story 
is well kept, conducing very much to the unity of the plot. 

Family relationship, which is most naturally introduced 
there, is also made a basis of connection in the group that 
centres around O^Karu. She has Kampei for her hus- 
band, Heiyemon for her brother, and Yuranosuke for her 
protector. 

And see how often Yuranosuke appears on the stage. 
Though it was otherwise in history, in the play he is made 
to be in time for his master’s death and have a few last 
words with him, very much to the satisfaction of the spec- 
tators, who are all his admirers. From this time on, he is 
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in every act exc^t some episodic ones, always acting with 
a dignified air and in a refined manner, even when ap- 
parently sunk in dissipation as befitting the hero which he 
is. This frequency of appearance is also noticed in other 
characters from the selected members of the league down 
to Sagisaka-Bannai. They are thus made familiar to the 
audience and help to keep the unity of the play. 

We may not notice anything especially peculiar to the 
pky in other respects, but if we compare it with the plays 
preceding it, we shall see that it is conspicuous by the 
absence of anything unnatural in the characters and inci- 
dents. Abnormal persons or persons of marvellous strength 
are missing here and so are supernatural interferences, and 
no “ Deus ex machina ” is resorted to. All is brought to 
the level of naturalness and the play is realistic from be- 
ginning to end. This is due in all probability to the fact 
that the material of the play was too fresh and universally 
known to be meddled with. At any rate it is just this 
quality in the CMshingwra that has endowed it with perpe- 
tuity as a drama, enjoyable even now with no offence to 
our modem rationality. 

The beauty of the Cb&shingura^ however, is in part in 
the peculiar Japanese form in which it is written, known 
as kdhuki style, as already mentioned elsewhere. Of 
course, this is not peculiar to the CMsbingtra alone ; in- 
deed, all old plays were written in that style, that being 
the only style for plays in former days. But the charm of 
it has made the CMshinfftra all the more beautiful, just as 
beautiful thought clad in metrical form gains so much in 
beauty for that very reason. 

Kabuki was originally a connected series of dancing. 
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gesticulation and dialogue, but, with the growth of the 
puppet-play, was greatly influenced by it and developed to 
be itself on the texture of the pupjpet-play. The pecuUari- 
ty of the puppet-play was that its text was quite poetical, 
to be recited by a musician to an accom paniment on the 
samisen while puppets gesticulated with suitable action. 
The adoption of dus to kabuki has made it poetical and 
musical as well. And though recitative parts have been 
much reduced in consequence, still the singing of a musi- 
cian and the thrumming on the samisen are usually heard 
almost all through the performance and the effect is quite 
operatic. 

And as is suitable to such a form of composition, the 
words of the actors are not colloquial at all. They speak 
in a language which has come to be a stage one and though 
quite understandable, may puzzle one who hears it for the 
first time. The language, however, is well adapted to the 
peculiar intonation with which it is uttered, the intonation 
which is quite rhythmical and more emphatic than that of 
everyday speech, and is especially effective in the manipu- 
lation of cadence. 

In consonance with this acting is peculiarly rh3rthmi- 
cal and easily assumes the nature of a sort of slow dance. 
As it is not of a kind that could be improvised on the 
spur of the moment, actors have vied to establish the form 
most adequate to each occasion and strictly follow it, 
much to the delight of knowing spectators. That the 
acting is rhythimcal will be most clearly seen in the case 
of a fi ghtin g scene, in which swords and spears are bmn- 
dished and crossed without lapsing into disorderly fumbl- 
ing, the whole scene appearing as if regulated by an un- 
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seen mechanism, clashing and yet harmonizing as in a 
presto passage of orchestral music. 

In this old school acting, wooden clappers beating the 
floor are often heard. A primitive device, to be sure, and 
their sharp, sudden noise may jar upon our ears, but it will 
be noticed that they act very much like the cymbals in an 
orchestral performance, accentuating some eflecdve mo- 
ment, awakening us to the consciousness of a rhythmical 
flow which pervades then. 

Another thing in this school of acting is to be noted : 
that is the posturing at the end of each scene. A scene 
does not close with the dialogue coming to an end, but a 
moment is always reserved after that for the actors to re- 
main in significant posturing expressive of the sentiment 
of the occasion, a tableau vivant which goes far to help 
us retain the impression made by the acting. 

Thus the whole thing in the old drama kabuki, the text 
and its acting with constant accompaniment of music, is 
rhythmical and forms an artistic world of its own ; and 
one who enjoys it comes first of all to steep himself in its 
atmosphere which poetizes any story done up in this style. 

So it will be seen that the old style of the CMshin^a 
is really its strong point and helps to make it, in conjunc- 
tion with other excellent qualities, unsurpassed by any at- 
tempt, if such be ever tried, at modernization. It is very 
fine as it is and should be recommended to the apprecia- 
tion of all who love poetry and art. 
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A 

Ak6, wheteabouts of, 19; news of 
Asano*s tragedy reaching, 20. 

Akd Castle, arrangement for surrender- 
ing, 33-4 ; formal delivery of, 38. 

Amagawaya-Gihei, 114, aoof, 213 ; 
arrested and examined by a seeming 
patrol at his house, 204-6 ; opening 
his heart to Yuranosuke and his 
fellows, 207. 

Amanoya-Rihei, 213-6. 

Ancester-worship, the Japanese, 97- 
100. 

Araki, Government officer to take 
delivery of Akd Castle, 31, 37, 38; 
writing a letter to dishi, 46. 

Artisans, 110, 

Asano, Lady ; visited by Oishi, 48-50. 

Asano-Daigaku, See Daigaku. 

Asano-Takuminokami, Lord of Akd, 
1, 3 ; appointed as official enter- 
tainer, 9 ; maliciously treated by 
Kira, 11-3 ; attacking Kira, 13 ; in 
custody of Lord Tamura, 15 ; or- 
dered to commit seppuku^ 15 ; dying 
letter of, 16; scene of seppuku of, 
17-8 ; dying ode of, 18 ; delivery of 
the mansion of, at Teppdru, 18-9. 

Ashikaga-Tadayoshi, ii5f, 123. 

B 

Bannai, retainer of Lord Enya, i24f; 
coming out to seize Kampei, 130; 
coming with Ono-Kudayd to watch 
Yuranosuke, 163-4 ; coming out 
with Yakushiji to attack Yuranosuke 
and killed by Rikiya, 223. 

c 

Chikamatsu-Monzayemon, the Shake- 
speare of Japan, 3, 4. 


Chikara, 6ishi’s son, called before his 
father, 60-x ; to lead one company 
in making a raid on Kira’s mansion, 
70. 

Chisaka, councillor of Lord Uesugi, 
44-3 ; aiding Kira, 58. 

CbUsbingpra^ the, an old Japanese play 
and why fiutnous, i ; The gist of the 
story of, I ; written when and by 
whom, 2 ; the occasion of writing, 
4 ; how long and how to be enjoyed, 
5, 6-8 ; appreciation of, 225f. 

CMsbingftta^ the meaning of, 2. 

Class distinctions, xxo. 

Common people, xo8f. 

Conference, at Akd Castle, the first, 
2of; the second, 26-31 ; the third, 
32-3 ; the fourth, 34-6 ; at Maru- 
yama, 63-4. 

Confucius, on vengeance, 92. 

D 

Daigaku, Asano’s brother, suggested 
to inherit the house, 21 ; Oishi peti- 
tioning on behalf of, 39 ; relegated, 
63. 

Daimyd, feudal lords, 9. 

Date-Sakydnosuke, Lord of Yoshida, 
appointed as official entertainer, 9, 
10 . 

Delegates of Akd retainers, at Yedo, 
31 ; return of, 32. 

E 

Enya-Hangwan, x, 4, xo6f, 126 ; hand- 
ing to Moronao a letter-box from his 
wife, 129 ; attacking Moronao for 
being insulted, 129 ; committing ssp^ 
puku, X37. 

F 

Family, a Japanese, importance of per- 



petofttiog, icx>-i. 

PajmeiSA io8-^. 

Filial piety, vetsus loyalty, 87-8 ; due 
also to ancestors, 100. 

G 

GobaihTaibaki, the, a play by Giika- 
matsu, 5. 

H 

Hmiamicbi, * flowery way *, 1x9. 

Hara-G6yemon, chief retainer of Enya, 
coming to inquire after his lord’s 
health, 134; visiting Kampei with 
Senzaki, i57f; visiting Amagawaya- 
Gihei with Rikiya, 201-2. 

Hara-S6yemon, reporting the Yedo 
afhiirs, 20; having a private talk 
with (^ishi, 22-3 ; cowing Ono, 25 ; 
sent by dishi to pacify confederates, 
47 ; the opinion of, at Yamashina 
conference, 55-6 ; at the raid, 75-7. 

Hatamoto-yakko^ 113 . 

Hayano-Kampei, $€9 Kampei. 

Hearn, Lafcadio, view of, on the Japa- 
nese vendetta, 96. 

Heiyemon, coming to see his chief, 
i64f; permitted to accompany his 
dhief to the East, 176. 

Honz6, councillor of Wakasanosuke, 
i2of ; oflering presents to Moronao, 
125-6; stopping Enya from killing 
Moronao, 129; appearing at Yurano- 
suke’s and offering his own head as 
a bridal gift, 191 ; wounded by 
Rikiya, 193 ; confessing his real 
intention to Yuranosuke, i93**-4; 
offering a plan of Moronao’s man- 
sion to Rikiya, 195. 

Hori, 140. 

Horibe-Yasuby6ye, pressing dishi to 
speedy action, 46-7. 

I 

Ichlmonjiya, master of a tea-house in 
Gion-niachi, i^zf. 


Ichiriki, Ichimonpya’s tea-house, 165. 

Isogai-Jflrdzayemon, Asano’s retainer, 
16, 26. 

Ishid6-Umanoj6, Commissioner, 136. ' 

lyeyasu, “Legacy” of, quoted, 84; 
injunaion of, on vengeance, 92. 

K 

Kabukiy term for old Japanese plays, 5 ; 
how developed 228-9; ch^nn of, 
229-30. 

Kaiiwara-Yo66bei, 13, 132. 

Kakogawa-Honz6, Sn Honz6. 

Kampei, retainer of Enya, 126 ; making 
love with O-Karu in a pine-grove, 
127; hurrying back and feeling un- 
easy on Enya’s account, 129 ; trying 
to kill himself for his disloyalty, 130 ; 
advised by O-Karu to go to her 
home, 130; living as a hunter, 143 ; 
meeting Senzaki and promising to 
subscribe to the erection of a monu- 
ment for Enya, 144-6 ; killing 
accidentaRy a man and making off 
with his pouch, 149 ; coming home, 
153 ; erronously concluding that he 
killed his own father-in-law, 155 ; 
visited by Hara and Senzaki, I57f; 
being overhasty in committing 
suicide, 158; admitted into the 
league, 159; why committing sui- 
cide, 161 ; made second to ofo 
incense before his lord’s tablet, 221- 
2. 

Kanadibon-Cb^bingfiray the full title of 
the CbAsbingforay 2. 

Kanzaki-Yogor6, showing d^ctive 
skill, 69. 

Kaoyo, Lady, wife of Lord Enya, lof ; 
arranging flowers, 134. 

Katahftfbiy vengeance, 91 ; the motto 
for, 92 ; moral qualities attendant on, 
94-6. 

Kataoka-Gengoyemon, Asano’s head- 
page, 16 ; the last meeting of, with 
his lord, 17, 26. 

Kayano-Sampei, 132-3. 
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K^akttji, the fiimify tempk of Ai aoo 
at Ak6, 41. 

the. a play 

by Chikamatsu, 3. 

Kira-Kdaukenosttke. 3 ; Grand Matter 
of Ceremonies. 9. 10; malicious 
towards Asano. 11-3 ; wounded by 
Asano. 14 ; on guard. 44 ; effect on. 
of dishi*8 staying in Yedo, 52; 
supported by Lord Uesugi, 58 ; 
kilM at last. 77. 

Kiyomori. 88. 

Konami. daughter of Hona6. betrothed 
to Rikiya. izi-i ; taking a long 
journey with her mother to Yarns- 
shina. i82f; asking her mother to 
prevent her marriage from being 
broken, 188 ; beseeching her mother 
to take her life. 189. 

K6no-Moronao. See Moronao. 

Kudayti. coming to inquire after his 
lord’s health, 134; opinion of, on 
the disposal of Enya’s mansion, 138- 
9 ; coming to watch Yuranosuke at 
Ichiriki, 163-4; trying to fathom 
Yuranosuke’s mind, 169-70; con- 
cealing himself under the verandah, 
171 ; reading Yuranosuke’s letter by 
moonlight, 172 ; stabbed by Yurano- 
suke, 177-8. 

Court nobles, 107. 

L 

League, loyal, formed. 28-30 ; number 
of members of 64-5, 68. 

“ Legacy ” of lyeyasu, 84. 

Loyalists, forty-seven, ages of, 72 ; 
attire of. 73 ; raid made by, on Kira’s 
mansion, 75f; reporting their deed 
before Asano’s grave, 78-9 ; in 
custody of four lords, 80; con- 
demned to commit seppuku^ 81 ; 
where buried, 81. 

M 

Mardage in Japan. 198-9. 


Merdiants, tio. 

Mictiyuki, progress scene, exfdained, 
182. 

Mimura-JirAzayemon, servant at Ak6 
Castle^ 29-30. 

Mitford, Ta/es of Old Japem by. referred, 
82, X43. 

Momonoi-Wakasanosuke. See Waka- 
sanosuke. 

Moronao, 4, 11 5f; making unlawful 
suit to Kaoyo, 117; at the gate of 
Tadayoshi’s palace, 124; bribed by 
Hon:^, 125-^; insulting Enya and 
wounded by him, 129; caught at 
last by his enemy, 219 ; beheaded by 
Yuranosuke, 220. 

N 

Nakamura-GanjirA, actor, 3. 

O 

6boshi-Yurano8uke. See Yuranosuke. 

Odera, 140. 

O-Ishi, Yuranosuke’s wife, 184; re- 
fusing to have Konami for her son’s 
wife, i86f; consenting to her son’s 
marriage. 190; asking for Honzd’s 
head as a bridal gift, 191 ; telling her 
reason for having objected to the 
marriage, 195. 

6ishi-Kuranosuke, 4 ; summoning AkA 
retainers to an extraordinary meet- 
ing, 20 ; having a private tdk with 
Yoshida and Hara, 22-3 ; opinion 
of, on samurai’s part, 24 ; unbosom- 
ing himself to the confederates, 30 ; 
handing a petition to Government 
officers, 39-40; last night of, at AkA 
Castle, 40-x ; at Yamashina, 43-4 ; 
making use of ReikAin tempfe, 45 ; 
letter to, feom Araki, 46; visiting 
Yedo, 48 ; holding a general meeting 
in Yedo. 50-x ; holding meetings at 
Yamashina, 53-7; debauchery of. 
58-60. 62; sounding his son 

Chikara’s mind, 60-1 ; divorcing his 
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teife, 6 z -2 ; ordering upper garments 
for confederates, 64; starting for 
Yedo for good, 65 ; at his hotel in 
Ycdo^ 6 j{; detailed instructions of, 
68 ; paying fareweH homage to 
Asano’s grave, 70 ; final instructions 
of, 70-1 ; holding a religious rite 
before Asano's tomb to report the 
consummation of vengeance 78-9; 
motto of, 87 ; firm hold of, on the 
Japanese ethical basis, xoa. 

Okajima-Yasoyemon, treasure of the 
Ak6 Clan, 36; enraged with Ono, 
• 36-7. 

O-Karu, mistress of Oishi, 61, 

O-Karu (m the play), maid of Kaoyo 
and sweetheart of Kampei, i26f ; at 
her home in the country 15 if; 
carried away by Ichimonjiya, 155; 
character of, i6o-x ; reading Yurano- 
suke’s letter by its reflection on her 
mirror, 172 ; arousing Yuranosuke’s 
suspicion, 172; going to be re- 
deemed by Yuranosuke, 173-4 ; met 
by her brother Heiyemon, 174 ; told 
why she must die, 174-6; forgiven 
by Yuranosuke, 176. 

O-Kaya, 0 -Karu*s mother, 13 if. 

Ono, suggesting to appeal for the 
continuance of Asano’s house, ai ; 
decamped, 37. 

Ono-Kudayfi. . 5 *^^ Kudayfl. 

O-Sono, Gihei’s wife, aoSf. 

(!^taka-Gengo, 63 ; finding out when 
Kira would be at home, 69- 

6ta-Ry6chiku, Gihei’s father-in-law, 
203-4. 

OtokoiaU^ 113-4* 

<^tomo-no-Yakamochi, quoted, 90. 

P 

Passwords, in history, 71 ; in the play, 
212. 

Pledge of the league, signed, 28-9; 
renewed, 37 ; renewed again, 68. 


R 

Reik6in, temple in Kyoto, 43. 

Restoration of Asano’s house, Ono 
suggesting to appeal for, 21 ; Yoshi- 
da thinking it first duty to work for, 
22; 6ishi’s appeal for, 39;. why 
important, 99-zoi ; what would 
follow if granted, 101-2; spirit 
shown by 6ishi concerning, 104. 

Rikiya, Yuranosuke’s son, as messenr 
ger from bis master Enya to 
Wakasanosuke, 120; at his mistress’s 
side, 134; coming to see his father 
at Ichiriki with a letter from lady 
Kaoyo, 168; stabbing Honzd, 189; 
killing Yakushiji and Bannai, 223. 

Ruskin, quoted, 87. 

s 

Sadakur6, Kudayii’s son, 139 ; robbing 
and killing Yoichibei, 147-9 * killed 
by a stray shot, ^9, 

Sagisaka-Bannai. Sm Bannai. 

Sakakibara, Government officer to take 
delivery of Ak6 Castle, 31, 37, 38. 

Sampei. Sm Kayano-Sampei. 

Samurai, motto of, 22, 83 ; primary 
duty of, 86 ; limitations of the spirit 
of the, 88-9 ; rise of the spirit of the, 
89 ; fusion of the spirit of the, with 
Yamato-Damasbii^ 91 ; veracity of, 
93-6 ; a true, 102 ; civil duties of, 
1 03-4; combining the military and 
ruling classes, 107-8. 

Sawamura-S6jfir6, actor, 4. 

Seal of blood, significance of, 93. 

Self-sacrifice, the custom of, 83-3. 

Sengakuji Temple, (^ishi visiting his 
lord’s grave at, 48 ; the party’s fare- 
well homage to Asano’s grave at, 
70; a Mecca of admirers of loyal 
spirit 81. 

Senzaki-Yagord, differing in opinion 
from Kuday^, 139 ; meeting Kampei 
accidentally, 144-6 ; visiting Kampei 
with Hara, 137-60; coming to 
sound his chief at Ichkiki, i64f. 
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Seppukm^ duembowdtment, 24 ^ 15 , 27 - 
8 ; con-comittant pottishments to* 
18 ; appearing first iii Japanese 
history, X05 ; adopted as a form of 
capital punishment, 105 ; selection of 
the abdomen for, io5*-6 ; fitness of, 
in self-dispatch, 107. 

Shigemori, 88. 

Spies, sent by Chisaka, 45. 

X X 

Taibetki, the, a. historical story-book, 
3 . 4 * 

Takauji, Shogun, first of the Ashikaga 
line, 3. 

Takemori-Tadashichi, coming to sound 
his chief at Ichiriki, x64f. 

Tamura-Saky6dayfi, Lord of Ichino- 
seki, 15. 

Tennyson, quoted, 86. 

Teraoka-Heiyemon. S$e Heiyemom. 

Terasaka-Ki^iycmon, sent by Oishi to 
report to Lady Asano, 79-80. 

Theatres in the Tokugawa period, 5. 

Tokugawa Government, a. 

Tonas6, wife of Honzd, 120; coming 
to visit Yuranosuke with her 
daughter Konami, 185!; altercating 
with O-Ishi in marrying Konami to 
Rikiya, i86f; trying to kill herself, 
189. 

Tsunayoshi, Shogun, in anger with 
Asano, 14; hesitating to make up 
his mind in passing judgment on the 
loyalists, 81. 

Tsurugaoka Hachiman, 115. 

u 

Uesugi, Lord of Yonezawa, 44. 

V 

Vendetta, the Ak6, the gist of the 
story of, X ; not one of ordinary 
vengeance, 97 ; of Soga brothers 2 ; 
the Japanese, religious significance : 


of, 96; cases of, in the Toloigswa 
period, ixo-i. 

Vengeance. S§e KaiaktHebL 

w 

Wakasanosuke, xo6f; telling Honzo 
his intention of killing Moronao, 
121 ; dumbfounded at the change of 
Moronao*8 attitude towards him, 
128 ; coming to advise Yutanosuke's 
party to withdraw at once to Enya*s 
family temple, 222. 

Wataya-Zenyemon, 215. 

Y 

Yakushiji-Jir6zayemon, Commissioner, 
156, 138-40; coming to attack 

Yuranosuke and killed by Rikiya, 
223. 

Yamagishi-Kunai, 4. 

Yamashina, 6ishi*s retirement at, 43. 

Yamato-Damasbii, spirit of Japan, 90-1. 

Yatd-Ycmonshichi, boy-page of Asano, 
28-9. 

Yazama-Jiltaro, 140 ; coming to sound 
his chief at Ichiriki, i64f ; catching 
Moronao alive at an outhouse 2x9. 

Yoichibei, robbed and killed by Sada- 
kuro, 147-9 f carried home on a 
shutter, X56. 

Yonezawa Clan, 44. 

Yoshida-Chfizayemon, 22, 23 ; hasten- 
ing to Yedo with the resolution 
passed at Yamashina, 57* 

Yuranosuke, 4 ; at his master's last 
hour, 137-8; given Enya's dirk, 
138; holding consultations with 
retainers, 138-9; telling his inten- 
tions to his confederates, 140 ; at his 
revels, 163!; eating offemd fish on 
the eve of the anuniversary of his 
lord's death, 170 ; leaving his rusted 
sword behind, 171 ; reading Kaoyo’s 
letter, X72 ; stabbing Kudayfi 
through the floor, 177; ordering 
Heiyemon to take Ku^yfl to the 
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40 ' 

Hiver IGuno, 178 ; cbuacter of, how 
ddtnqfted, 181 ; rolling the snow up 
into a big ball, 184 ; going to Sakai 
as an iteoetant minstrel, 197 ; aj^fiear- 
ing out of a box at Gihei’s and 
expressing admiration for him, 206 ; 


2X2 ; coming to attack Motonao, 
2i6f: cutting Moronao*8 head off, 
220 ; offering Moronao’s head before 
tbs tablet of his lord, 220-1. 
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